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Preface and Acknowledgements 



Public Polii v: fssufvs' und Analyses, prepared from selected panel discussions and papers presented during the 14th 
Annudl I-'(5rurn in Mav. 1974, presents analytical approaches — if not solutions — to the Imperatives identified in 
1973. The tone of the articles is aije of confidence, building upon the six major policy reports on higher education 
released during the dciademic: year: Carnegie Commissiop, Committee for Economic Development. National Board of 
(Graduate ElducatiDn. National Council of Independent Colleges and Universities, Newman Report, and the National 
Commissi()n on the Financing of Postsecondary Education. 

While last vear's Imperatives are not solved, the interdisciplinary research employed by members of the Association 
shows promise for the year ahead. I am convinced that, in the study of our colleges and universities, interdisciplinary 
considerations are essential. At the same time, I am equally convinced institutional researchers must deal with their 
problems as speriniisLs employing modern sciences and technologies on processes. In so doing we obviously examine 
how a thing is done rather than focusing on objectives. Unfortunately, seldem is the question asked, •'Why?" There is 
a not so obvious danger in this. It seems our practitioners avoid the unmeasurable query because it is devoid of 
meaning, since, in our advancing technological culture, what is relevant can only be something that is measureable — 
quantifiable. Under such an ethic there is no need to inquire about the human ends and human purpose. 

As usual the preparation of this volume is a team effort from which the Editor takes cues. Most of the cues came from 
two groups: the Association's Publication Board, and the Proceedings Evaluation Committee. The latter selected papers 
for presentation and then reviewed the papers for inclusion in this volume. Denis J. Curry, Arlon E. Elser, Bertrand 
L. Hansen. James R. Montgomery. Robert J. Parden, Marvin W. Peterson, Gloria D. Scott, and Gary Stock skillfully 
critiqued the contributed papers. 

I am especially grateful to Bernard Sheehan. James Montgomery', and Lois Torrence for making my task easier, and 
to Anne-Marie McCartan, who ably assisted in the preparation of the manuscripts, and whose attention to detail 
carried the project to us conclusion. , 
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POLICY STUDIES: BLUEPRINTS FOR PROGRESS — OR SOCIAL SECURITY FOR SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 



Harold Howe II Ford Foundation 



For a lung tiniu mankind has been trying to 
rigure out what his problems are and what results 
his remedies tnr them are likely to produce. His way 
of addressing these matters has varied from ago to age. 

Tht"* ancient Greeks saw their affairs as largely 
controlled hy the whims of a group tjf gods and 
goddesses, whose motivations and actions were as 
irrational as those of human beings. So the Greeks 
used considerable time and energy in serving or placat- 
ing the dieties with the hope that human affairs might 
go better. 

Mohammed led his followers to believe in the 
will of Allali, over which they had little or no. control, 
but to which they had better pay attention if they 
wanted a chance at the glories of the next world. 
This theme of acceptance of the mess mankind is in 
as the price of future glory oan be found in other 
human responses to the world. Our Hindu bretheren 
today still bet on reincarnation, and no doubt some 
of those gathered here harbor sneaking hopes that 
turning in their final chips in the game of life will 
lead tn a jackpot in the next. 

All of these views are based on some form of 
faith rather than on reason. The faith is, of course, 
supported hy the evidence of various miracles that are 
reported to have occurred from time to time over the 
course of historv and that lend credence to the hopes 
implicit in the faith, r have mj intention of entering 
into argument about the validity of the miracles. 
What evidence there is each can judge for himself, and 
I suspect that the judgement of each deserves as much 
respect as that of the next. 

But it is true that tor most of human histor\' our 
explanations for our fortunes and misfortunes and our 
efforts to pnmiote well being and avoid difficulty 
have» had a significant relationship to the realm of the 
supernatural. And at the same time it is true that men 
have slowly built some understanding about the im- 
pact of their own behavior and planning on w^hat was 
likely to happen t(] them in the future. 

The experiences of devising hunting techniques, 
of developing agricultural skills, and of planning to take 
advantage of the variation of the seasons were cer- 



tainly important in implanting in our forebears some 
simple notions of cause and effect, of actibn and reac- 
tion, and of the consequences tomorrow of things done 
or not done today. Without knovying anything at all 
about b'.olog>', someone found out about the importance 
of crop rotation and irrigation and fertilizer for growing 
food. Whenever this kind of thing happened, a new, 
self-conscious, independent element entered man's 
being. While he might still believe that the gods caused 
the annual floods of the river Nile, he knew at the 
same time that practices over which he had control in 
relation to those floods would affect his future food 
supply and his well-being. 

If one accepts Aaron Wildavsky's simple statement 
that "planning is the attempt to control the conse- 
quences of our actions/' it seems reasonable to argue 
that planning by humans started in some such ancient 
circumstances as those suggested here. Since that time 
it has become more complex, and today its comple?^ity 
threatens to inundate us. Indeed, we increasingly find 
ourselves in a ridiculous situation, The techniques, dis- 
ciplines, and methods employed by planners and policy 
analysts have become so complicated and so specialized 
that the people who must user their product — the poli- 
tical leaders and administrators in the case of public 
problems or university presidents in the case of insti- 
tutional planning — are no longer able to understand 
and participate in the processes that are supposed to 
assist with their decisions. 

There is. of course, nothing new about this gap 
between the person with responsibility and authority 
and advisors who attempt to illuminate issues he must 
act upon. In the olden times referred to earlier, princes 
often went to soothsayers whose methods were by 
definition mysterious; the oracle at Delphi was known 
as a source of guidance to future action; and legend has 
it that examination of the entrails of chickens could 
reveal to the properly receptive psyche the correct 
policy choices for the future. 

So we might argue that today's planners with 
their systems and simulations don't have to be under- 
stood by those whose policy decisicms will affect all 
our futures. They just need to be believed. But in a 
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worid that is hesitant Iv hut iloggiKllv trying tcj base? its 
actions on raticmahlv, such a view is ncit re^allv ac:(:ept- 
ahhv It is lumtrarv to tiie spirit tjf science that has in- 
creasinj^lv dominated our thinking. Somehow we have 
to find acconnnodation and cicnnrnunication between 
thi)se on the one hand who bear responsibility for 
action and those on the (jtiier who try the illuminate 
the implications of the various options action must 
consider. 

hi the remaiiich»r ot these remarks I want to offer 
a tew comments that are general 1\" related to this broad 

. problem of the i4ap between the poHcy analyst and 
planner on the (jne hand and the implemervter, political 
leader, administrator (ui the other. Within the bounds 
of the problem I iru.iuile the tendency of the practioners 
of poli(.y s(4eiice to develop their own' m\ sti(|ue and tht? 
parallel tendency of politicians and ijdministrators tcj 
act as if they understood it. Nothing confers status like 
seeming to be a paiticipant in the newest and most 
fashionable mysteries! 

It is only fair to tell you that these observaticms 
(^ome from a ureiudiced viewpoint. I c:an lay no claim 
to having pc?netrated the depths of any social science 
dismpline — leave alone what are now* being called 

: *'the policy sciences." I ctmie at this subject from one 
sicip — that of a fwrson wliose responsibility it has 

' i)een to decide what to do and to try to get it done, 
alvvavs with a sense that it would have effects and 
nsiialK with ho[)es about what those effects might be. 
In the course of mv experience I have employed plan- 
ners and evaluators. bought computers, set up manage- 
ment information systems, and listened ttj a great 
detil of talk I did not understand at all regarding such 
matters as cost benefit analvsis. systems analysis, pro- 
gram budgeting, management bv c>bjectives, social indi- 
cators, game theory, computer simulation, and various 
other modern t.ounterparts of the ancient chicken en- 
trails. 

In the course of these (experiences, I have en- 
countered a large number of perstms whtj shared my 
perplexities. Among them have been state and city 
officials responsible for education planning, governors 
of states, mavors. congressmen and senators, state 
legislators, heads f)f federal and state departments and 
agen(;ies. college and university presidents, officials of 
foreign gov'ernments ranging from prime ministers to 
lesser bureaucrats, and a very large number of intelli- 
gent, well-informed, reasonably well educated citizens 
in various walks cjf life whcj are not directly respo'isible 
for a( ti(>ns and policy exc;ept in their roles as citizens, 
which the\ (.are about and want to discharge effectH'ely. 
I feel (juite certain that were this group of assorted per- 
sons I have listed assembled. in one place and asked to 
give some answers to questions like the following their 
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responses would range across a wide spectrum as 
would their confidence in them: 

— What is cost benefit analysis, and can it help 
me to make better decisions? 

— What are the kinds of questions with which 
the analytical methods of social science can 
be most helpful? 

— Are there systems of management that will 
guarantee greater efficiency and what are the 
gains and losses from adopting these? 

— Is computer simulation a useful technique 
for exploring possible policies or programs 
and determining their consequences? 

Such questions could be multiplied ad infini- 
tum, and a wide range of them is confronted today 
by almost anyone who is responsible for allocating 
major resources or for trying to decide what the 
effects of alternative policy options will be. What's 
more, we have moved into a world that is so compli- 
cated by technological development that the people who 
must decide what to do are likely to have imperfect 
knowledge, not just about the new tools of planning 
and decision making that we are discussing here, but 
also about the scientific validity of the solutions to 
human problems tuat their decisions will launch. 

There was a fascinating story in the New York 
Times of April 13 regarding a new "people mover" 
being installed in Morgantown, West Virginia. In that 
seat of learning, the Federal Mass Transportation Ad- 
ministratitm has expended some $57 million 1 inter- 
connect the three campuses of the state ui versity 
with a computer controlled electric transit lint that is 
planned to avoid city traffic and move students and 
faculty over a two or three mile distance. A mix of 
planning, new technology, and new policy objectives 
in the realm of mass transportation have resulted in a 
rediculous fiasco and an excellent illustration of how 
politics, planning and technology don't easily mix. 
There are riow serious proposals to dynamite the entire 
enterprise and others to buy individuwl golf carts for^ 
students and professors in the hope that some use can 
be made of the two mile concrete '*guideway" that has 
already be constTucted, 

This noble enterprise has had the full benefit' 
of economic analysis, attention from management ex- 
perts, the expertise of the Boeing Company's talent, 
and other special inputs that have combined to provide 
a failure of significant proportions. It should make us 
both humble and wary about elaborate technological 
solutions to ou • problems, as should the San Francisco 
subway the the Concorde airplane — that magnificent 
machine that wid get a person acrp^s the Atlantic in 
about half the time for ten times the cost. 
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Of course {jlariiiers can't he held resjuuisible 
tor ttx:linc){c)gical failure — tliat belongs tcj the engi- 
neers. But they might be expected to ask some ques- 
tions tibout relative costs and to get scjme hard answers 
ti) theai when enterprises like these are being ccm- 
sidered. The problem is. that the planners:. and policy 
analysts, those vvh(j are trying to foresee the outc:omes 
of new departures using scarce resources, are no more 
equipped to deal with the engineers tiian the adminis- 
trators, polit'cians. and public officials are to judge the 
planners. The worlds of science, of social science, 
and ()()litical decision making are all involved in tiie 
significant decisions of the future regarding every as- 
pect of our individual lives and of our naticjnal exis- 
t(»nce. In health, in (iducation, in defense, in the 
problems of transfiort and comnmnication, in the en- 
vironment, and in the management of services in urban 
centers there is inevitablv a mixture of tiiese three 
elements that don't understand each other well, that 
communic.ate ineptly, and that somehow combine to 
set the pattern o^ the fjuture for all of us. It's enough 
to make one nervous about that future! 

But before you get too nervous, it might be 
wise to take a look at where we really are vvith modern 
sophisticated tools for planning and managing our 
complex affairs. While I can't presume to give you an 
authoritative picture of the current scene, I can give you 
some impressiont;. Thev add up to the view that there 
is nifire common sense in the worlds of planning and 
policv studies today than there was a few years ago. 

Program — Performance — Budgeting — Systems 

I can well recall the big excitement in the 
Johnson administration regarding the 'introduction of 
program planning and budgeting into the Bureau of the 
Budget and the domestic departments of the govern- 
ment generally. PPBS had been until that time the 
{ireserve of the Defenst? Department, where Robert 
McNamara aided bv an inventive group of social 
scientists had created a new way to kjok at policy 
options and their ptjtential costs and outcomes. Its 
use throughout the civilian establishment was heralded 
as a system that would sort out the social programs, 
identifv those that vvould vyork, and somehow get them 
working. 

Vast, amounts (jf paper were created' by people 
only a few of whom had the vaguest idea what they 
were doing. It was collected into notebooks and sent to 
cabinet secretaries, commissioners, and other func- 
tionaries. Each of these worthies kept a little private 
file that categorized all his appropriations in traditicmal 
fashion, the way the Congress acted on them, while 
talking learnedly to Bureau of the Budget officials 



about the new cross cutting categories found .in the 
PPBS system. 

This cliarade was not hard to filay, and I for 
one rather enjoyed it. Every once in a while it provided 
a valuable insight. For example, by using the PPBS 
c:ategories''HEW found out how n uch it was doing in 
tiie area of early childhood educauon — something it 
might never have known through the standard rubric of 
the appropriations procedure. / 

I recall also during the same years tiie delivery 
to the Con -^ress of what was reported. to be the lari^st 
scale social science study that had ever been dopie. It 
was called Equality of Educational Opportunityyit cost 
close to $3,000,000; and it was planned and^^ carried 
through by very able people led by James'Xoleman, 
then of Johns Hopkins University. This document was 
some 700 pages in length and employed/sophisticated, 
quantitative analysis to examine the ^'^ects of various 
school factors on learning. / 

There have been various aHegations made that 
HEW tried to bury this report^l^ecause one interpre- 
tation of its findings might casba shadow on the useful- 
ness of Federal efforts to .dfj^gregate the schools and 
on parallel efforts to improve the opportunities of dis- 
advantaged children by lUimping more Federal funds 
into the schools. I dofft think that these allegations 
are correct, although/l am quite willing to agree that 
tiiere was considei^ble hanky panky in HEW about 
the writing of the summary report, Part of this came 
about because/few people could understand what the 
report had t^ say and how it arrived at its conclusions; 
part of it/fleveloped because various parties in HEW, 
realizing that the summary was the only part of the 
docujment anyone in a policy deciding position would 
or^could read, wanted to "tilt" the summary so that 
it would avoid embarrassing queries about the efficacy 
of school integration and Federal funding; and part of 
it resulted from experience with two separate trial 
drafts of the summary done by two different social 
scientists. These drafts were clearly not going to com- 
municate with the Congress of the United States to 
whom the report was addressed. 

The report was delivered to Congress in early 
July of 1966. I had the interesting responsibility as the 
then Commissioner of Education of trying to decide 
whether the administration should recommend any 
changes in program or policy as a result of it. Frankly 
there was a great deal about it that I did not understand 
— particularly its methodology. So in August of 1966, 
I assembled a group of distinguished social scientists 
^rom Harvard, Chict'go, and other universities in a 
private meeting without the press and asked them to 
advise me on one question: "What should the Federal 
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GDvernient do that was different from what it was 
doinjg as a result of the Coleman findings?" 

' I won't try to review that meeting except to say 
that it produced a great deal of discussion,, no clear 
advice, and the recommendation that further research 
was required. As all of you probably know, this 
research evolved in tlie form of a year long seminar at 
Harvard chaired by Patrick Moynihan. The seminar 
resulteJ in a book by Moynihan and Mosteller review- 
ing the methodologv and the findings. 

I shall add t(^ this tale only one point. It is that 
the most useful statement I know about the so called 
"Coleman Report" was' "written by Gerald Grant, a 
newspaperman who has turned social scientist. We 
need more like him. In the Horvurd Ed ligation Review 
of February 1972 vou will find his review of the book 
by Moynihan and Mosteller Here is a quotation from 
it: 

What we have after five years of analysis 
and reinterpretation is a confession of ignor- 
ance, an appeal for more researcTi, and an 
enlarged sense of mystery about what the 
nation's educational policy should be. More 
than that, a sober look at the history of the 
reanalysis of the Coleman data gives little 
cause for optimism about the capability of 
social science to provide very clear guidance 
to policv makers in the near future. 

The point in mentioning these experiences with 
PPBS and with the Coleman studies of school effects 
is to emphasize that new methodologies for planning 
and for policy analvsis tend to be much exaggerated in 
their significance when they are launched. PPBS was 
certainlv exaggerated bv the Joimson administration. 
This is the same phenomonon that occurs with new 
social programs. It is just not possible in our political 
system to start something new without fanfare. We had 
to have the Wor on Povertv and the Great Socif^ty to 
pass some social legislation that was not very large in 
terms of dollars when compared with our defense 
expenditure and not very adventurous in terms of 
policy when compared with what other nations around 
the world have done. But to try some needed experi- 
ments and to make a few adjustments for the lower 
income ]:)eoi)le in the United States, we advertized a 
new milleniumr 

This same apirit of exaggeration characterized 
our efforts in the 1960s and early 1970s to turn the 
social sciences to the service of society through new 
methods and systems. The Rand Corporation was pre- 
pared to straighten out New .York City. New programs, 
ostensibly based on carefully worked out policies, were 
launched in numerous cities only to flounder in the 
morass of politics and bureaucracy. Vast new energies 



went into training people who would do, the necessary 
planning and policy analysis. Consulting firms multi- 
plied. Universities started all manner of new inter- 
disciplinary institutes for policy studies. Independent 
centers for policy studies emerged in both profit and 
non-profit formulations, together with specialities on 
behalf of blacks or women or some other group. It is 
probably fair to say that the last ten years have seen a 
flowering of persons and institutions with the sole 
purpose of telling other people how to run their affairs 
that is not only unprecedented in human experience 
but is likely to hold that distinction for a long time. 

Realism About What is Possible 

Yet in spite of this ballooning of activities and 
institutions, I believe that we are heading for a more 
sensible view of these phenomena right now than we 
were a few short years ago. One reason I feel this 
way is that sogie leaders of the effort to adapt the 
social '^dences to planning and to policy analysis are 
being quite hard headed and realistic about what's 
possible. In t.He December 28, 1973 issue of Science, 
Aaron Wildav: ky. Dean of the Graduate School of 
Public Policy ai Berkeley, had the following to say in 
a review of a book by Garry Brewer: 

• New information systems proliferate faster 
than we can keep track of them. The futurists 
are here; technology assessrrient is estab- 
lished by mandate of Congress; management 
by objectives is enshrined in the Office of 
Management and Budget; research on social 
indicators 'grows apace; variants on program 
budgeting are adopted the world over almost 
as fast as old ones are abandoned; and man- 
agement information systems of all kinds 
breed faster than rabbits. Despite apparent 
differences, all these devices have certain 
attributes in common: they are establis ed 
without a single successful demonstration; 
they are tried everywhere and they do not 
work anywhere. They require theory that 
no one has and data that no one can get. 
All claim to enhance societal learning, but 
none contain operative mechanisms for bene- 
fiting from their own mistakes. 
This statement by Dean V/ildavsky is to say the 
least a refreshing qualification of the over optimistic 
view that there are readily available new methods and 
systems that will solve all our problems. It is a theme 
that Wildavsky e.'hoes in some of his other recent 
writing. I refer you to the book Implementation that 
he published in i973 with Jeffrey Pressman as co- 
author. Here is a case study in how very difficult it is 
to cause anything actually to happen as the result of 
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Federal initiative in an American city. Two quotes 
will give you soma of the tlavor: 

The view from the top is exhilerating. Di- 
vorced from problems of implementation, 
federal bureau heads, leaders of international 
agencies, and prime ministers in poor coun- 
tries think great thoughts together. But they 
have trouble imagining the sequence of 
events that will bring their ideas to fruition, 
(p. 136-7) 

Our assumptions about new public programs 
are far removed from reality, We assume • 
that the people ostensibly in charge can pre- 
dict the consequences of their actions, and 
that is often not the case. (p. 125) 

Another sobering account hy a competent stu- 
dent of the new methodologies is found in Garry 
Brewer's book Politicians, Bureaucrats and the Consul- 
tant. Basic Books, Inc. 1973. This book outlines "the 
disastrous experiences of two major cities ' — San 
Francisco and Pittsburgh — when consultants wrere 
called in to design urban renewal programs with the 
help of the latest theoretical technique.'*.** Let me quote 
again to give some sense of this political scientist's 
reservations: 

Public officials may be led to expect too 
much, from social science research in general 
and from simulation activities in particular, 
in the way of answers to a class of difficult 
questions that are not scientific in the com> 
monly accepted sense. Unfortunately, these 
are political questions, such as 'What should 
the goals of the city be?* 'What should poli- 
ticians do about them?* 'Jo whom should 
it be done?' In the absence of information on 
limits and possibilities of present day social 
iscience, expectations become inflated. Pre- 
diction is expected even when the crudest 
understanding has not yet been reached. This 
particular misconception is widespread and 
not limited to any special group of individ- 
uals. Indeed, underestimation of the difficulty 
of integrating computers into the urban de- 
cision context is a basic theme in the collec- 
tive lamer/t. (p. 234) 

I can't resist reporting to you also the compleiint 
that Garry Brewer attributes to a local official opressed 
by the intrusion of academics into his city*s affairs: 
.... guys come out of the University, give. 
you the word from the mountain, and then 
^get out before they have to get any of the 
conse<iuences of what they are going to do 



. . . , And then they write another book or 
an article on [our] idiocy which increases 
their academic standing, which also happens 
tr give them a higher hourly or. daily rate 
the next time they go out to consult. There is 
a kind of madness in that. It is what I call 
mountaineering, (p. 224) 

Brewer and Wildavsky and others Jike them 
are not complete skeptics about using social science 
and its new tools of analysis to help figure out what 
policies might be worth pursuing and what their 
outcomes might be. But they do seem to have a reach 
to reality that is not always present among social 
planners ''^.nd policy analysts. 

A sociologist who has had broad experience in 
policy related research is James S. Coleman now of the 
University of Chicago and mentioned earlier in these 
remarks. His essay, "Policy Research in the Social 
Sciences,'* General Learning Press 1972, explores in 
depth the relationships between discipline research and 
policy research. He cites a number of principles that 
must apply to policy research and argues strongly that 
the university is probably not the best setting for it. 
In all of this discussion, Coleman seems to me to add 
his voice to those of others with reservations about the 
immediate and effective usefulness of social science as 
a tool for defining solutions to social problems. Note 
these brief observations taken from his essay:- 

There is no body of methods, no comprehen- 
sive methodology for the study of the impact 
of public policy as an aid to future policy .... 
the policy sciences have not really regarded 
themselves as policy sciences, with the ex- 
ception of some parts of economic^^n^ a few 
of the older areas of political science. In 
general, as the social sciences have become 
self conscious as disciplines, they have 
busied themselves with internal development 
of the disciplines. The systematic methods 
they have developed are jnethods for aiding 
this disciplinary development, not for such 
externally imposed irritants as the evaluation 
of public policies. ... ' 

As clinching evidence that the movement for 
applying analytical thinking to management and policy 
problems is in a reasonably healthy state of skepticism 
about itself, let me present ycu with the thoughts of 
Norman G. Anderson, Professor of Science and Manage- 
4. merit Techniques, writing in Science, February 22, 1974. 
There he cites his indebtedness to the Office of Manage-, 
ment Resources for permission to share a report that 
had "earned commendation at the Secretaries level for 
thorod^ghness and originality." The report grew fror.r 
the discovery that a large city's symphony orchestra 
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vvds not i:nsl -effective — a problem that was studied 
bv an independent investigator from a government 
agency. Selections from the investigator's report follow: 
It took only the most Casual observa- 
tion to discover that, while musicians are 
paid, in full for their time, they do not play 
all of the time. The fault is partly in' the 
choice of music. Using a simple computer 
program, it was possible to score musical 
programs tor degree of involvement for 
each pla\er and to choose programs on this 
basis. This has resulted in a Musician Partici- 
pation Improvement Program that should 
be more widely adopted. It will be adminis- ^ 
tered through the newly created Office of 
Participation Improvement which has a skel- 
eton staff of 148. 

There appears to be little evidence of 
" modern technology and of modern manage- 
ment principles iii our drchestras. The pic- 
colo clearly needs to be redesigned, and no 
-^..^v attempts appear to have been made to im- 
prove violin design since the last century. 
However, the most immediate improvements 
are to be liad by applying modern manage- 
ment expertise to orchestral direction.* 

There is one specialty that appears to 
be in ishort supply, however, and that there- 
fore demands a -high salary, which contri- 
butes greatly to cost. This specialty is con- 
ducting. Of all performers, the conductor 
is |he most vigorous, and he is the only one ^ 
who perform.s constantly. The basic reason 
thai there are few conductors is that there 
are no good tests on this vocation. Training 
programs whould therefore be encouraged 
and^shcmld teach the essentials in this field 
once they have been catalogued. That will 
take some time, however. For the present, 
we need new and innovative soluticws such 
as the one I propose here. Time-motion and 
eye-movement studies confirm my obser- 
vation tl;at conductors are able to fix visually 
different performers at precisel^^ defined 
times and then make sweeping gestures in 
their direction. In a previous study, I found 
that successful quarterbacks do the same - 
thing, singling one player out of many after 
a precise rmmber of counts and, with a pre- 
cise overhand motion, projecting a score 
objectCin that player's direction. Since plotsi. 
of quarterback and conductor ages show little 
overlap, it is evident that one could quite 
successfully become the other. This concept. 



called Sequential Career Commonality Utili- 
zation, is now being applied in many other 
fields, and the Sequential Career Common- 
ality Utilization Branch is slated to achieve 
bureau status in a few years. The greatest 
breakthrough achieved by this branch was 
the finding of politician-night watchman 
commonalities, such as random walking, 
peering into darkness, and lack of a require- 
ment for intelligent conversation, suggesting-^' 
that either could serve as the other. ^ 

If any further evidence is needed that the high 
moguls of management and policy analysis have some 
reservations about their stock in trade, I don't know 
what it is. At the same time, it is quite clear that those 
of us who have to make hard decisions continually 
look to them for support. We naively hope that ^ome 
system will be discovered that will' take from our 
shoulders the burden of judgement. Indeed, this interest 
in new techniques of management and analysis is so 
pervasive in America that there are some signals indi- 
cati^t' a real shift in values. As evidence of such a 
shii. T call to your attention that six weeks after it 
appeared on the best seller Jist of the New York Times, 
Peter Drucker's recent book. Management, moved up 
the list and superseder The Joy of Sex amo'tlg the 
nonfiction offerings. No doubt there arie other inter- 
pretations of this phenomenon, but I claim that this 
preference for management over sex is a significant 
measure of our hope that social science will solve our 
problems for us. 

Le$t this discussion give the impression ^h'at J 
am against social scientists, or good management prac- 
tice, or thoughtful and systematic analysis /of our 
problems and our policy choices, let me hasten to say 
that I arn not. I think that all of these have their place 
in the scheme of things and that the person responsible 
for making and carrying out policy can be helped by 
them. At the same time, I join the skeptics (whom I 
have quoted) from the world of social science in the 
belief that these disciplines and systems .^have limi- 
tations. ' , . 

Values 

The most significant of these limitations is in 
the elusive arena of values. Men do things or they 
don't in part because of their beliefs in what is iight 
or wrong, important or unimportant, in their interest 
or contrary to it. They don't agree at all on value 
questions, and where these are matters of public action 
by public authority, value questions ^et sorted out in 
the political arena. Neither the formulation of positions 
^hat are defined by value judgements not their sorting 
out through politics (whether in the faculty meeting 
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dt the universitv or the stdtt' legislature or the [■niteil 
States Ci)ni4ressl h'lul theniselve.s ti) ultimate resolutiou 
bv social science anaiysu>. 

One way to (lebcribe this state of attains is to 
sa\ that u'e are continuing to tbllow the irrational ele- 
ments that are so strong among us. Such a judgement 
implies that some combination oi emotional feeling and 
philosophical or religiwus belief is more significant 
in human affairs than reasoned positions based on 
tatt Another vva\ to characterize the situation is to 
sav that the sodal sciences are in their infanc\ . that 
ttiey aren t realh ready to act as the determinants of 
what we should do and liow we should .do it. Such 
a position uiijilies that we are fortunate to have limited 
tliese power huiigrv disciplint?s and to nave? continued 
the tried and true judgmental and {jolitical fjrocesses 
through which men have painfully .sortexi out their 
problems for man\ years. 

In fac t, neither of these characterizations seems 
to me to have merit. Instt?ad. 1 take the fjosition that 
the larger the issue the more likely it is to be loaded 
with value conside? rations in which social science will 
not be at hrjiiie. \Vhethe?r or not {he Federal, Government 
should provide major funding for the support of 
public and private schools and colleges in the United 
States H« a very broad ^(juestion that is heavily value 
ladefi. To some degree. attemf)ts to answer the question 
tjan be . illuminated by evidence produi|ed, bv econ- 
omists, political .scienti.sts and others, fifit the ultiniate 
political decision that had to be made on this matter 
was not heavilv influenced by their studies nor were 
the outcomes either predicted or predictable. Within 
this larger (|uestion, however, are literally thousands 
ot other more explicit.' more detailed, and somewhat 
less value laden i.ssues that lend themselves in signili- 
cant ways to exploration by social scientists and that 
ougfit not to be- settled without their contribution. I 
would go even further and say that when politicians 
and adriiinistrcitors rush ahead st)lely on the. basis of 
value judgements they do so at their peril and s()me- 
time.s with negative results and more unforseen prob- 
lems than are necessary. 

This is hot an effort to say that the proper 
plact? of social scientists is in dealing with the insigni- 
ficant issues. That is clearly not true. Very large 
f|uestions about our t^x system, for example?, can best 
be illuminated by the work of economists. But the value 
questions including those that relate to the self interest 
of groups with power and political leverage will con- 
tinue to have very large effects on changing that -system. 
This should not deter the economists. It should just 
make them simultaneousl\ more argumentative and 
more humble. 

Most of you worjc in colleges and universities 



and you are trying to make those institutions more 
rational by helping them to know themselves better 
and manage their affairs more efticitmtly. Your interests 
{jrobably range from such simple measures as elimi- 
nating low enrollment courses to save money to such 
elaborate possibilities as creating computer simulations 
of the institution to explore the Hkely effects of various 
-policy choices and alfernative resource allocations. 
This same problem of values set against efficiency sure- 
Iv crosses your horizons every day. Economic analysis 
may identify a sinall group of research professors 
engaged in exploring esoteric questions as extremely 
costly in terms of any measurable output. Yet the 
value judgement of the President of the institution may 
well be to keep this activity in spite of its cost and in 
the face of major institutional problems. That's the 
vvay it should be. The President must make the value 
decision, but he should know accurately what it's 
costing him. 

Finally, I want to return to the problem of 
communication raised earlier in these remarks. This is 
a tender subject for an educator to discuss, since edu- 
cators probably produce more uncom'municative prose 
than any other group of university-trained people 
in the country. If they do, I, as their representative, 
would like- to take this opportunity to award second 
prize in this respect to the social scientists. What's more 
I believe that the social scientists would continue to 
hold this distinction even if Talcott Parsons and his 
ciescendents were removed from their number. 

By way of cojistructive suggestions, I have only 
a sinifilistic idea to offer. It. is that when studies are 
done in the expectation of illuminating the possible 
effects of policy choices or the hoped for results of bet- 
ter management, the authors ask themselves two simpfe 
questions: Who must understand this study if it is to 
have any effect? Can such people grasp its metjriod and 
its message? • 

If a study is one that hopes fcr nothing more 
than an audience of other social scientists, no one frOm 
outside that realm can legitimately complain. But such 
studies should be mostly those that are concerned 
more with the development of the discipline than with 
promoting changes in policy or in the use of public 
resources. 

If on the other hand a study seeks action that 
will change an institution or a public policy -Ut must 
choose one of two courses: either it must explain itself 
to a wider audience than the specialized scholars who 
produced it or it must seek a translator who can ac- 
cu lately and sensibly turn it into a document that 
communicates with laymen. The first option is to be 
preferred because it draws directly on the/'authors 
who understand all the innuendos, but it they don't 
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have the skill they will be fortunate to have the sense 
to recognize the need for translation. Otherwise they 
are headed for either misunderstanding or limbo or 
both. 

. As an example of a report on a complex and 
technical subject with major political overtones yet one 
which communicates well with laymen, let me cite 
the recent publication by the Energ>- Policy Project 
supported by the Ford Foundation entitled Exploring 
Eners?y Ciioires. I hasten to add that I had nothing to 
do with this exercise. It falls outside my part of the 
Foundation bureaucracy. It seems to me to present a 
set of cor. olex. interrelated issues in a fashion that will 



assist a large number of people to think about them 
more rationally. 

There is another side to this discussion, and 
I wouldn't be surprised if it was on the minds of some 
of you. It is, perhaps, reasonable to ask whether poli- 
ticians and administratorS|^.aiid college presidents and 
other functionaries who choices you want to illuminate 
and whose management yc^u want to improve shouldn't 
learn something about the policy sciences and about 
management techniques. The answer is that of course 
they should. Some of them are trying. If I were speak- 
ing to them instead of to you, I might spend more 
time on this side of the issue. But since Tm not, I 
hope that you'll meet them half way. 
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This is a particularly timely occasion for the 
Association tor Institutional Research to be focusing on 
the FtKieral role in [jostsecoiidary education. Because 
even as your delil)erations are g(nng on, the legislative 
branch ot our I^'ederal government is engaged in funding 
and rt?e\amining the provisions of legislation which 
will surelv bring about- profound change in the years 
ahead in ^the institutions you serve and represent and 
indeed, writing the script for the identification of appro- 
priate national priorities and an effective role for the 
Federal government in postsecondary education — lest 
you forget where I work, I must also add that the 
executive branch is engaged in appropriate ways with 
the Congress in this all important task. I refer, of course, 
to the education amendments of 72 which include 
provisions that will have an historic impact on the 
roles our colleges and universities will play in the 
last critical years of the 20th century. In the opinion 
t»f many higher education leaders this new law em- 
bodies the most comprehensive higher education 
legislation in the history of this country. It establishes 
major new dim eJis ions of Federal concern and broad 
new relationships with postsecondary institutions. It 
may very well be that this legislation will provide 
an affirmative answer to one vital question: Can the 
Federal government contribute significantly to helping 
our postsecondary institutions become more effective 
in attaining national educnation goals without at the 
same time imposing unwarranted Federal control over 
the education process? In this regard^ I would hope 
that you would^use some of your precions resources 
and talents in the continuing development and refine- 
ment of a model that would measure not only the 
impact of the Federal interest on such important na- 
tional objectives as access, choice and opportunity 
but that at the same time ppvide an equally critical 
reading of the effect of national funding strategies on 
the strength, diversity and independence of the post- 
secondary education system itself. 

Of course, it is too early to predict how the 
law will affect the course of education. Even in the 
short run, its impact ort institutions cannot be ascer- 
tained because the .budget requests seeking to trans- 



late some of its important authorizations into appro- 
priations are even now before the Congress and thus 
-far have fallen short of 4he bill's promise for an 
effective federal role in postsecondary education. It 
will be months, possibly years, before the provisions 
of the act, either as they are now written or subse- 
quently revised in the re-authorization process, are 
fully implemented. It is not too early, hovvever, to 
discuss the implications of the new law and particu- 
larly -before a group so well, versed in contributing 
knowledge that leads to public understanding — and 
so accustomed to being both patient and persistent in 
the process. 

First, I wouLd^ like to review breifly the high- 
lights of the law, because many of its important pro- 
visions have received relatively little- public notice. 
The bill is essentially higher education legislation of 
great scope ant} magnitude. It was the product of 27 
months of discussion between the administration and 
the Congress. Legislation, which in the finest traditions 
of American politics, members of both parties worked 
very hard to produce. ^ 

Second, I would like to explore with you what 
some of the programs authorized may mean for the 
future of higher education in its continuing quest to 
suit its pluralistic form to the increasingly pluralistic 
needs of its students. What the law provides, I will 
suggest, is the promise of a more rational structure for 
federal assistance and a long step toward a coherent 

national strategy for higher education. 

\. 

To begin, then, with the bill itself. I have already 
described it as possibly the most comprehensive higher 
education bill in our history. I should also note that 
it is historic in other major respects. It. provides 
authority for an unprecedenfed national commitment 
to extend postsecondary opportunities to all young 
people regardless of their financial ability. A new re- 
searcli effort intended to revitalize our entire educa- 
tional system, a major new thrust to support and 
encourage institutional renewal, and a. recognition that 
the national interest requires support for institutions 
to-serve the disadvantaged. 
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Student Aid 

Th(» law pn)Vi(h\s thiil aiti to sUuIenLs enrolled 
in postsecondan institutions be expanded and r(»- 
directed to assure that every student be eligible tor a 
combination of federal grants, Work opportunities and 
loans sUfticient to make up the difference between 
their college costs and what their families are able 
to i:f)iitribute. Tluvse provisions are aimed at closing 
the cost gap for low and moderate income families. 

The ntnv program of basic opf)ortunily' grants 
(junbmed with the college vvork-studv and guaranteetl 
student loan programs. f)rovide an opportunity to 
ac:hu»ve now what has been d(?scribed as a **Great 
Anu»ri(.an CJoa! ' Suiting fiscal action to these words, 
the FY m75 budget ref^uesl now before Congress 
iiu. hides Sl.8 billion for student aid — an increase of 
Sm) million over FY U)74. Translated into much 
more important statistics, this means that about 4 
milliuu students will receive assistance during the 
l^)7")-7h college year- as co[npared with 2.7 million 
receiving assistance this vear. 

The Congress also endorsetl a new federal role 
in eiicoiipaging and facilitating reform ancMnu'A'ation 
thnnf^hout [)ostsecon(iarv education. The P'und for the 
Inipn)veiiient of Postsecondarv Education is designed 
to stimulate nalU)n-wide interest in institutional re- 
newal, and to encourage a new concern for diversity 
of training opportunities to match the diversity of 
needs, abilititjs. and interest of the incoming students. 
The budget "refill est of Si") million for FY 1975 is a 
precious resource and is intended U) encouraging the 
reform, innovation and improvement of postsecondary 
education and facilitate the pn)viding of etjual edu- 
cational oppfMlnnitv tor all. 

A \evv Research Effort 

,In establishing the National Institute of Educa- 
tion; the Cjongress noted that as a nation we spend 
less than one-half of unv {jercinil of our education 
budget on researcli, compared with 5 percent of our 
health budget and 10 percent of our defense budget. 
The expectation was expressed that J^IIE, when fully 
developed, would be an important element in the na- 
tionV educational svstem, overseeing the annual expen- 
diture of as imicli as a c]uarter (jf a billion dollars. 

The National Institute of Education is now 
established as a new research institution within the 
Department, of Health, Education, and Welfare, with a 
presidentially-appointed dlredor and a distinguished 
national research council. It.s mission is to undertake a 
systematic national effort to make education more 
effet:tive at all levels. It is. intended to mobilize the 
best minds from a variety of disciplines to deal with a 
range of important . problems, from improving com- 
pensal()rv programs to developing broader and mftre 



sensitive measurements of learning and ways to em- 
ploy our technology to greater educational advantage. 
The NIE is as es.sential to the federal intere.st in edu- 
cation as the research is to the mission of any great 
university. Congress has affimied the need for the 
Institute and the purposes envisioned for it. 

As you consider your agenda of priorities for 
institutional research, I would suggest that you con- 
sider ways in which you can contribute to a fuller 
understanding on the f)art of the Congress about the 
critical mission of the National Institute for Education 
and the urgency of providing adequate support to 
achieve that mission.- 

The Significance of the New Law 

Simply Outlining some of the authorities iii the 
law does not begin to describe their significance. Nor 
does ..a recitation of their ^ potential funding levels, 
estimated to total somewhere between $18 and $20 
billion. Here a wcrd of caution is in order: the gap 
between funds authorized and funds appropriated is 
almost destined to be very large,, particularly in the 
initial slaggs of implementing new legislation and in 
the face of the many other pressing priorities facing 
our Uc'ilion. The assumption that all funds authorized 
will be at)propriated is something which never was 
and never will be. It should be reported, however, 
that the major thrusts of the- legislation — equal 
educational opportunity, institutional reform and re- 
search to make education more effective'' are now in 
place and are being given priority consideration in the 
President's FY 1975 budget requests now bqfore the 
Congress. Given an appropriate improvement in the 
economy, it is reasonable to project that the framework 
for an effective federal role in assisting our postsecon- 
dary education system to continue to enrich^ our lives 
qnd strengthen out society will also be in place. 

What more is there to^be said of the significaiice 
of the hew law? What* of the changes which these new 
student aid provisions imply for the rest of the educa- 
tional system? s 

We car. only speculate, for example, on the 
impli(;aiions of a technical change in the law making 
half-time students, and students in vocational or pror 
prietary^ postsecondary' institutions, equally eligible 
for all higher education student aid provisions. But 
surely this is no mere technical change: it represents a 
dramatic change in national policy. 

For decades, we have proceeded on the assump- 
tion that a four-year liberal arts education was to be 
encouraged. If a student wished to go to college to 
study full time, our laws have provided that the nation's 
taxpaymers would help pick up the tab. At the same 
time, a working man attending college at night, or a 
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hh^h. sc hool uriuliuite tindiiig it lUMifssary to enroll less 
than tull time or preterriiii^ to learn an lionest trafle at 
a business s(:ho{)l or sonie otlier less than colletjiate , 
level, had to make it on his own without teileral 
assistani e. In retrosjitu t. it is hard to describe this as 
s{)und national polii\, and the change is eminently 
desirable. 

Whtit will be the ettect oi this new policy as well 
as providing aid directly to st^ulents? Hopefully they 
wiii be able to make sounih'r (career choict\s. hoptjfully 
ihi^ wUI mean a strengthened sense ot purjjoso in all 
[Histsec undarv stmlents. wliatever kind of institutions 
an«i trieir prograrns. and therein lies the real challenge 
tor impn)\nig pfjstsecondary education. 

These, student aid provisions, in brief, contain 
b.udt-in incentives ta encourage* gn?ater fiexibilitv and 
diversit\ throughout tlie total structure ot postsecon- 
dary eilu(.ation. To introduce institutional reforms 
designe(^ to expand individual opportunities for enter- 
ing cUid reentering institutions and pursuing programs 
fit stuiiv tailt)red to indivichial neetls. Clearly^the design 
here is to effect tar more than piecemeal im[)n)vements 
in the t^xisting structure of postsecondarv education. 

. Kv-en more (clearly it places upon the office 'hf 
eilui:ati{)n a (.ompelling responsibility to ensure that 
information about postsecondarv education is collected, . 
and co{)rdinated in a timelv fashion and made reach ly 
available* in appropriate forms to public, and private 
agencies ^ 

\ow. the new act does not solve al.l of our 
probh'ms. In fact, it crealf?s some. The new act contains 
some pitfalls which could, with insufficient attention, 
lead to the- imposition of unwanted controls on the 
tnlucation comnmnitv. The so-called "bailout" provi- 
sion for institutions in critical financial distjess is a 
case in point, for it invites the Federal government to 
estaf)lish standards bv which the Federal government 
(:ouhl decide which institutions should survive, and 
which should be alh)wed to die. -v. 

But such a potential danger shduld be warning 
en(}U>^h, Its very existence should serve to alert the 
education community against unwanted inroads on 
academic freedom. Undue federal control is unlikely 
to occur as long as the academic community is.deter-^ 
mined to resist it and our record in that regard is a good 
one. 

We deed not and must not allow responsibility 
for education to shift to federal hahds so long as we 
are determined to preserve institutional autonomy and 
local control in this country. 

We still lack a national policy for the whole of^ 
higher education, particularlv 4h the field ot graduate 
education. The federal establishment has barely begun 
to consider the impact on colleges and universities of 
shifts in priorities and funding for its many programs^ 
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outside the office of education — in defense, NASA, 
AKC]. NIH, and otlier agencies — which comprise 82 
percent of the total federal outlays for higher education. 

Nevertheless, the foundation for a sound na- 
tional policy is inherent in the Education Amendments 
of 1972. The Act recognizes, for the first time, the 
national interest in maintaining a strong and versatile 
system of postsecondarv institutions to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the entire population. It reiterates a 
sound federal policy — tliat public and private higher 
education' is a single great natural resource to be 
supported in all of its parts as even-liandedly as pos- 
sible. A policy that is being replicated in a variety of 
ways in 36 states. A lack of personal funds has been 
effectively removed as a reason for anyone to be denied 
whatever level of postsecondary education they may 
be .qualified to seek. The need for federal support and 
encouragement of insdtutional research has been recog- 
nized and present budget requests, although far from 
adequate, underscore th^ importance of the priorities 
to the natron's welfare. 

I opened these remarks by underscoring the 
timeliness of your working session in relation to the 
federal budgettary and legislative process.' It is also 
an opportJine time for you to be about the business of 
contributing to better understanding of national^ priori- 
ties — because we now have on stream, as you know, 
no fewer than six major I'eports by eminent national ^* 
groups — each making a worthy contribution to that 
disgussion. I refer, of course, to the reports of the 
Carnegie Commission, committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. National Board of Graduate Education, Na- 
tional Council of Independent Collegers and Univer- 
sities. the Newmaiir Report an 1 th6k National Com- 
missicni on Financing of Postsecondary Education. 

On this score, I would hope, that in addition^ 
to carrying forw^ard your exefnplary role of adding to 
the storehouse of knowledge, that your priorities would 
also include an analysis of the recommendations in 
these reports and how well they would serve the. 
objectives for postsecondary education identifted in 
the national commission on financing of postsecondary 
^education report — objectives", which were implieity 
"or explicitly in agreement in each of the reports. 

Finally, while wearing your A.I.R. policy hats 
you have been instrumental in helping to build a 
healthier higher education enterprise. In ypur.capacity 
as acknowledged leaders in higher education I would 
hope that you would insist on a voice in implementing 
this landmark legislation and to maintain watchful 
oversight of the way jn which its provisions are carried 
out. The extent to which it realized its vast potential 
will depend not only -on the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal government, but even more 
so on the higher education community itself. 
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CAN WE GET MORE FROM HIGHER EDUCATION FOR OUR MONEY? 
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Most ot us in institutional research have spent 
a ^()0({ part ut the last several years struggling with 
such (.()n(-ept*» as productivity, efficiency, and cost- 
effectiveness ds these c.oiu;epts are thought to apply, 
or not to ajjply, to higher education. Accusations of 
lUefticiencv and cries for more cost-effective educa- 
tional programs have been so pervasive and so persis- 
tent that few of us have escaped the need to defend 
what, how, and why our institutions do as they do. 

The repeated assumption by the working bees 
DUtside the higher education beehive seems .to be that 
the academic drones on the inside ctmld do a lot 
better if thev would only get down to work and apply ; 
some {)f the efficienc\ methods and measures of the 
'iutside world. If educators are to be objective about 
it, they cannot respond with a simple opposing assump- ^ 
tion that higher education is different from indu.stry 
and is efficient in its own txmtext. The key (juestitm i^s: 
Can we reasonablv and rec^listically expect to get more 
from higher education for. our money? Institutional 
researchers are probably the right target for this ques- 
tion. If we have spent ,^a^^ir share of our recent 
professional liv*>s grapfdiii*f)vn^h the problem and we 
cannot answer the (|uestion, Chen who can? If any 
group should liave the nectn^sarv' insights then insti- 
tutional researchers should. ' 

However, like the docttjral student in the middle 
ot a dissertation. I noW wish I had selected another ' 
topic. My reasons are the same as the doctoral student's. 
To get the subject down to man^ageable size, it is 
necessary to concentrate on only a few of the most 
important asfjects. Then in the course of analyzing 
those^few specifics, I find each one inseparably con- 
nected to at least a dozen other important consider- 
ations — and those in turn appear to be inherent parts 
of whole systems of pertinent phenomena which 
cannot possibly he ctj.vered adequately. In short. I find 
it impossible to excise this question from other search- 
ing questions about the universe, and needless to say 
I find it equallv impossible to analyze the universe. 

So, again like the doctoral sti-ident, I have written 
something which leaves ample room for ''investigation 
bv others." 



■< 

To know whether or not we can get more from 
higher education for our money, one must first know 
who "we" are, and then ask, more of what? — and 
finally ask, whose money? "We," collectively, include 
at least students and parents. Federal, state and local 
government decision makers, private benefactors, and 
finally "we" the faculty, if not "we'* the administration 
as well. Then to make an apparently simple question 
even more complicated, each component of the collec- 
tive "we" has its own specialized list of more educa- 
tional services. 

According to Alexander Astin's most recent 
survey, students most frequently want to develop 
greater self understanding and an adequate philosophy 
of life, while in college. • They also want to gain com- 
petence in some field of endeavor, and to biB well off 
financially, as college graduates. I might add that a 
survey of potential rather than actual students woyld 
probably show that they want the opportunity to 
attend college regardless of their parents' ability to 
pay for it: o 

Faculties want protection from interference in 
tljie pursuit of -iruth wherever that pursuit leads, and 
thpy want society to support learning and discovery 
of ' knowledge for its own sake. There's also amplie 
evidence that they want higher education to maintain 
faculty living standards in the face of accelerating 
inflation. 

Collectively the F'ederal, state, land local' 
triumvirate of governmental officials expects higher 
education to supply the skilled manpower which wilh 
ensure national economic growth and national security. 
Government at all levels looks to higher education for 
help in the solution of pressing social and scientific 
problems\and it views higher education as a critical 
supplier 6f that enlightened and responsible citizenry 
without which democratic institutions cannot survive. 
As a matter of social justice, government looks to higher 
education to help implement its objective of mass 
higher education — or more accurately, universal 
access to post-secondary education. And finally, govern- 
ment officials erpress more vociferously than others 
the desire to get more from higher education for th% 
money. 
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Educators have long heeiit tVustrated by the 
diftkulty of satisfying their many and diverse constit- 
uencies. Suffice it to say liere that a dramatic briBak- 
throuuh. which would pernii* us to serve all for less, 
is. simply not in sight. If higher education continues 
its commitment to satisfying all the demands of tiie 
collective **we." then the public can expect an increas- 
ing fraction of its income to be devoted to higher 
tnlucdtion Nevertheless, the answer to the original 
question almost has to he. "Yes, we can get more from 
the resources devoted to higher education/' because 
in virtualh every complex human institution there 
are ways to improve performance, even if only mod- 
estU, The tri(.k is to find the ways and implement 
them. Recent literature on tiie suiiject is replete with 
reconuuendalions. Ten whicii are frwiuently cited are 
these; 

1. Em{)hasi/.e a varietv of educational options for 
high school graduates, and encourage those who 
dcjn't reallv want to be in college not to go, or to 
. leave. 

i hicrease the retention rate among students who 
do want the college experieric:e and can profit from 
it. 

5. Do more and better . manpower planning: then 
match academic program enrollments to antici- 
pated needs for skiHed manpower. 

4 Accelerate and integrate instructional curricula. 

1 DeveUjp more consortiuni agreements and other 
forms ()fintpr-instituticmal cooperation. 
Accelerate the development and use of educational 
(jr "informationar* technologv . 

7. Ario'i)t a vear-round c:alendar to make better use 
of physical plant. 

8. Make faculty members teach more: put them 
*'back into the classroom." 

M. l^tili/.e economies (jf scale and other analytical 
(.oncepts to arrive at mtjre optimal levels of opera- 
tion. 

,10. Allocate more of the resources of higher education 
directly to students, and force insiitutions to com- 
pete more vigorously for students. 

Time limits us t(j an examination of only a few 
tjf these ideas, and the choice is difficult, but perhaps 
these four are of mare than average interest to insti- 
tutional researchers. 

1. The allocation of more resources directly to stu- 
dents rather than to institutions. 

2. The prospect of making faculty members teach 
more. 

3. The use of anaUtical tools to arrive at more 
optimal levels of operation. 

4. The acceleration and integration of academic 
programs. 



Direct Funding of Students 

TJie arguments and proposals in behalf of fun- 
neling more higher education dollars througii students 
are many, but the basic point is quite simple. If insti- 
tutions received a greater share of their dollars through 
students fees, then they would be more responsive to 
the needs and demands of students. Since students are 
one of the prime benefactors, if not the major bene- 
factor, of higher education, colleges and- universities 
prov. ding the best educational service — those doing 
the mosT cost-effective job - — would prosper and the 
least efficient would be forced out of the market. In 
his address to this Association last year, Howard Bowen 
stated that his particular scheme, . . derives in part 
from the economist's traditional love affair with the 
market as an allocator of resources.*'- Obviously stu- 
dents are not the only compqpent of the collective **we" 
who want more for our money, but it would be difficult ' 
to argue that they are not the primary client of highei 
education. Students and their parents now pay only 
20^( of the cost of running the higher education enler- 

, prise, while local, state and Federal governments pay 
59 ''V .-^ If cost effectiveness is defined in terms of 
response to student priorities, then a shift of at least 
some governmental funding from payment to insti- 
tutions to payment to students is in order. 

Unfortunately, plans which would fund students 
(who in turn would fund institutiSns) are often 
challenged not on their own merits, but on grounds 
that iiuch plans would increase student fees. M'ost oppo- 
nents of increased fees accgmpanied by increased 
student aid admit that the combination might well 
make institutions less responsive to government bu- 
reaucracy and niore responsive to student needs, 
but they fear that these advantages would be under- 
cut by a political "cop-out." 'Government policy makers 
who espouse direct student funding as a better way to 
allocate resources might really be seekih.* merely a 
means to reduce the ever-escalating public cost of 

• higher education. They will, it is feared, withdraw ^ 
public monies from institutions without replacing them 
in equal or greater quantity in student support. A re- 
cent policy statement adopted t)y the Directors of the 
American Council on Education states in part, "ACE is . 
fearful that th^e net political effect (of such recommen- 
dations) will be an increase in J^uition without relief, 
Already existing' pledges of aid'^to help low-income 
students are woefully underfunded."** That danger is 
a real one, but it does not detract from the j^otential 
advantages in cost-effectives of mechanisms under 
which the student allocates a greater share of the 
resources going to colleges and universities. 

Students can also help, perhaps more signifi- 
c^tly. in the interna] distribution of resources. Ample 
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iivideruf ^Ui;^t*sts that iiulivitludls U*arii in different 
wavs and that t*vtMi a sins^Ki nuhvidual dcjes ncjt h>arn 
till subjects in the same way. Yot the underj^raduate 
has virtualU no i^mxl means of ^ettin^ an academic 
de{)artmerU or coHege to ust? the instructional metliods 
uhiiJi do ihe job best for him or her. For exarupltJ. 
tile student has no wav of distriijuting his tuiticm so 
that he can get high-cost tutorial help in contemporary 
poetrv. which he tliuls difficult, in exchange for a 
iiiw lr)^t. huge le(.ture in mathejualics which he finds 
eas\ . If academi<: departments were to offer varying 
amounts of personalized altenlicm, differentially priced, 
then the lt»arrters (ould distribute their fee monies in 
a manner which w(Jidd bring forth a better institutional 
res{)onse to their learnitig styles. The learner could 
get ti great deal of help in one subject and pursue 
aiMjther alnuist independentK . There won hi be sub- 
stantiallv more incentive ihan there is now for the 
acdileinic department to allocate fac:ulty and (5tlier 
instructional res(uirces to their most [)roduc:tive use. 
This deptirtmental management teciinitiue, known as 
interiitil pricing, is lAirreatlv erupkiytnl in large indus- 
• trial _(.or]K)rations. .\lthougb the? obstacles vo successful 
implementation in an academic: environrnei.t are formi- 
dable, to sav the least, the potential benefits are also 
great. For a provot.ative anahsis of the possibilities ()f 
internal pricing, I urge v{)u to read. "Internal Pricing 
Witiiin the Tniversity: A Conft^rent.e Reptjrt" edited 
h\ I)a\ id . Breneman and published bv tiie llniversit\ 
ot California. ' 

Putting Professors "Back into the Classroom*' 

, ^ Turnini; to the prospects of more facult\' teach- 

ing, a rash of recent measures has sought to ensure 
that we get "more for our money (mt of college and 
university fatuities. Ouring the last several yeans, 
legislation in the States of Fhjrida. Michigan. Ohio 
and Washington has spec:ified faculty teaching Ujads. 
Similar legislation was [Hissed in the State' (jf New York 
but vetoed by the Ciovernor. The clear implication 
IS that c(jllege and university factilty membt^rs do not 
do as much teaching as they shi^uld, and acc:ompanying 
that impli(.ati(m is an appanmtly widespread belief 
that professors have a relatively soft life. Thev only 
work nine months a vear, and while they are working 
thev are onlv in the cla.ssroom a few hours per week, 
[fi st)ite of the fact that an occasional professor d(Des 
n^)t earn his m.f)nev. the profiosititm that we shall get 
more cost-effective education bv putting faculty mem- 
bers into the tlassrooin nujre h(jur,s per w(<i>?k is largely 
rvi is guided and erroneous. 

First, tcjr tlujse who are vvilling to examine it, 
there is overwhelming evidence that professors work 
e(|UtUlv h)ng or longer hours than their prcjfessional 



colleagues in commerce and industry. It is true that 
much of tile evidence conies from reports of faculty 
nituiibers themselves and therefore has been criticized 
as biased. Nevertheless it conies with remarkable 
consistcmcy from tfiousands upon tlumsands in U,S. 
institulicms as well as from their British and Canadian 
colleagues, and some suc:h surveys have been corrob- 
orated by more objective time studies. To give just 
one example, a study by the National Academy of 
Sciences indicates that scientists employed in academic 
institutions consistently worked about five iuiurs more, 
per week than did scientists in non-academic jobs.'' 
Most such reports reveal that faculty members average 
some 50 -f hours per week and spend approximately 
30 (jf those hours on tasks directly related t(] the in- 
struction of classes. Furthermore there is evidence 
that the time expended on instr.uction-related activities 
tends to be inelastic. That is. when a faculty member is 
given additional classes to teach, he or she does not 
spend proportionately more time on Instruction but 
merely distributes a slightly greater amount of time 
among more classes and more students. If this evidence 
is^ supported by further investigation, institutional re- 
searchers might then conclude that imposing increased 
course loads upon faculty actually results in their 
devoting less time and attention to instructicm on a 
per-student basis, Tiiis. I believe, is contrary to the 
i»tent of the state legislators who havci enafcted laws 
s[jecifying teaching loads. " 

Actually, clock-hour teaching loads in this 
country's major doctijral-degree-gjanting and research 
universities have declined substantially during the last 
^ K) years ox so. One of the Carnegie Commission reports 
estimates 'thc\t median classroom hours per week for 
faculties in these universities have declined from about 
15 to 7, or by about 53'V Under the circumstances, 
one might ask why it's not possible to put the pro- 
fessor "back into the classroom." The answer lies 
quite clearly in the information and knowledge explo- 
sion, in the vast increase in graduate programs and 
graduate enrollments, and of equal .significance, in the 
research demands made upon these faculties in post- 
Sputnik years. One of the first lessons in economics 
is that there is no such thing as a free lunch. Someone 
has to pay for it. and if we want more graduate edu- 
cation and more research productivity, then we must 
expect fewer faculty hours in the classroom. This 
explanation of declining teachinj^ loads is supported by 
other data from the same Carnegie report. Teaching 
loads in comprehensive universities and colleges, 
(defined to exchnle the major research and doctoral 
granting institutions) have not declined as much, rela- 
tively. Over the same' period faculty teaching loads in 
these institutions dropped from an average of 16 4- to 
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to - hours [)vr \vet»k. ur ahuut 3as . In two-year 
coUt^i^es. thi» relalive dedine is even less — from an 
tivera^e of 17^2 to dl)out 14^2 c:lassrooiu liours per 
wfv'k. or ap[)ro\iincitelv 17^ . So there does appear to 
i)e d rather obvious, inverse relationship between the 
tin.e a pnjtessor spends in tiie classroom and his obli- 
•nations to grachiate iustru(:ti{)n and research. 

These observations witli respect to t'acultv teadi- 
iivA loads are not meant to deny some cogent arguments 
'Ahii.h r an l)e made against the [)ublish-or-perish syn- 
drjjme on manv campuses. Nor are they meant to imply 
thcit ludicious increases in class size cannot enhaxice 
•teaching [iftxluctivitv (whicii we shall get to presently). 
Not all tacultv members siujuld be given tiie same 
releast? time trom classroom oijligations tor tiie sake 
oi research Nor should all. Or even most, institutions 
ot higher education inc:lude grailuate instruction and 
basic researclV among their primary goals and objec- 
tives. Those goals, achjpted Loo often by too many 
institutions, promise to encourage misalloc:ation of 
tac:ult\ , energies in a {:ostlv and ineffective manner. 

C)n the other hand, it's (Erroneous and mis- 
leadiiig to think that, as a general projjosition. we can 
g^et more in total out of liigher education by requiring 
.C4)llege and university fac:ulties to spend -more time 
in the classroom. Most of them already work as hard 
dnd spend as many or more iiours on tlie job as do 
other contributing members of our society. Given the 
environment in Vhich 4hOy work, professors are 
pnxbablv the be.st judges of the proper distribution 
of their time, and forcing them to spend more of it in 
"formal instmction might well result in actually reduc- 
ing tht'^pe'r-student time they jdevote to the- instructional 
part of their jobs. 

Opiin^nl Levels of Operation 

Another of the 10 recommendations which is 
receiving growing attention is that concerning adjust- 
ments in . siz6i to attain of)timal levels of operation. 
' Proposals run the gamut, from adjusting the size of 
entire inst'itutions. to adjusting individual class sizes. 
Many institutitms are too small to be efficient, so the 
reasoning goes, and wci couhl get more for our money 
if -thev were to enroll more students. That way the 
cost ol providing some of thti essential services, such 
as librarv and student services, the president's office, 
and the athletic; i)rograni could be spread over greater 
numbers at less cost to each. At the same time, larger 
c.trollments would justifv a greater variety of services 
at acceptable cost levels. There is increasing evidence 
that this argument has merit, and we in institutional 
researtJi need to pay more attention not only to the 
scale of institutional operations but also to the size.<v 
of spec-.ihc programs. According to a summary of studies 



(m the subject rejJorted by the Carnegie Commission, 
cost per full-time-equivalent student declines quite 
siiarply as institutions increase in size from very small 
to moderate levels, after which the decline occurs at 
a diminishing rate or levels off.« An equivalent 
statement could be made with respect to most curri- 
c:ular sequences and degree programs. 

Analysis of optimal operational cost levels is 
a fairly technic-al and a voraciously data-consuming 
•exercise, but the analytical tools developed by such 
organizations as NCHEMS. the Systems Research 
Group, and others are specifically designed to eluci- 
date these problems of scale. Good data bases in all 
the major areas of institutional activity are needed to 
make good use of these aids, but they do enable the 
institutional researcher to estimate the resource re- 
quirements and cost effects of altering input and output 
variables of given department or degree program. 

Actually the age-old questions about appropriate^ 
class size focus on just one facet, perhaps the most 
crucial facet, of the optimum-level or optimum-scale 
problem. Of all the ways to cut costs, the most direct 
and probably the easiest is to increase the average size 
of classes. Direct cost of instruction is usually more 
sensitive to average class size thaiU'O any of, the other 
factors making up direct cost. Tne reason is easily 
discernible. Variation among class sizes from depart- 
ment to department and college t© college is usually 
much greater than variation in other cost factors. No 
president with an interest in his future career would 
seriously propose that faculty salaries be cut by 10 as 
a means of getting more instructional service for the 
institutional dollar. Nor . would he propose., with grow- 
ing faculty unionization, that professors spend more 
hours per week in the classroom. However he might 
accomplish the same cost reduction bv increasing ^ 
the average number of students per class by only 
two or three. That has typically been the le^st painful 
way to reduce 'teaching costs. 

Whether that step reduces cost and mainteins 
quality or instead diminishes the value of the learn- 
ing experience continues to-be debated. Researcher 
after researcher has concluded that no significant rela- < 
tionship exists between the number of students in the 
Iclass and performance on examinations on the subject 
matter. Nevertheless psychologist William McKeaehie, 
in what is perhaps the most comprehensive review of 
all such studieSi drew three basic conclusions: (1) that 
neither large classes nor small' classes were found to 
be clearly superior when quizzes and examinations 
were used as the index of learning: (2) that small 
classes were found to be slightly superior when re- 
tention of knowledge over a year or two was the 
measure of learning; and (3) that small classes were 
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found to he superior when pnihlein-scjlv iiig cafJacity 
and . (iiaiu^es in attUiuit? were used as the index o( 
h?arnin>».'' 

One i)f the promising features of an experiment 
in which students would be permitted to distribute their 
tuition monies among course offerings priced in pro- 
portion to their costs would be that we mig^it learn 
how students tecl about the c(j.st-effectiveness of large 
anil small classes in terms of their own ability to leani 
troni them. We might find that they disagree quite 
railicaliy with (jur fH*edominant modes of instruction 
and even our over-all allocation of instructional re- 
sour(;es. While n)anv attempts have been made to 
evaluate the eftec.t of large and small classes on student 
learning, these studies have typically ignored the 
relationship of learning effectiveness to cost, and much 
still remains to be discovered about that relationship. 
In anv event, the essential task remains that of finding 
the optimal scale tjf ojieration, whether it's an insti- 
tution/ a program, defjartiinent. or class. If the solution 
doi>sh t take b(Jth the (.ost and effect sides into account, 
it treats onlv half the problem. 

' While most studies to date suggest that optimal 
levels will l all for scaling up the.size of the institution 
or program, there is nevertheless the strong possibility 
that some universities have far exceeded the scale 
nif)st conducive to optimal use "of resources. There 
rf[ipears to be less hard data to support the accusation 
of over-expansion. \n\i some fjf the arguments are 
persCiasive. nevertheless. A.s a college or university 
grows, it tends to take on -ne\>f: obligations and new 
objectives which proliferate it*;^ programs an'd under- 
mine n(jt onlv the quantitative advantages but 3lso 
the qualitative advantagos of doing a limited number 
of substantial things well. Not only in universities but 
in all organizations, as the number of functions grows 
so grows the number of staff members, offices, depart- 
ments and bureaus. As these increase arithmetically, 
lines (jf communication to keep the place running 
increase e.\p()nentially. Communication and adminis- ' 
trative control become confused and muddled. Organi- 
zational complexitv runs beyond the capacity of any 
group of iop executives f(j comprehend it, and the- 
institution suffers from lack of clearly artii^ulated direc- 
tion and pnjcess. The dinosaur's cumberscjme body out- 
grew thtj capacitv (jf his cereljral c(mimunications sys- 
tem to (,ope with it. and this innate limitation applies 
nfit tmlv to big gcjveniment and the big corporation but 
to the big universitv as vvt?ll-. 

Another explanation of the declining effective- 
ness of overgrown institutifnis is advanced bv John' 
(ialbraith in his most recent bo(jk.'" Professor Galbraith 
claims that as institutions increase in size and in power 
thev tend to turn inward serving themselves instead 



of the society they were created to serve. The accretion 
of additional resources can be accomplished more 
easily by exerting power and influence and by using 
connections, than by serving the public well. Most of 
us have probably witnessed occasions on which the 
budget of the university depended more heavily upon 
a backroom deal struck with a few key legislators or 
Board of Regents members than upon the validity of 
justificatioJis based on more and better educational 
service. v 

All of these considerations make achievement 
of optimal scale an important part of the answer to the 
question of whether or not we can get more from higher 
education for our money. 

Acceleration and Integration of Programs 

Finally, various schemes have been proposed, 
and some implemented, to accelerate 'and integrate 
curricular programs. Distinction between the two 
terms is ambiguous, because most curricular modifica- 
lions cited as examples — the accelerated M.D. pro- 
gram, the Doctor of Arts degree, the three yea^ 
bachelors degree — reduce formal requiremenls by 
"integrating" courses and thus ''accelerating" the 
student's progress. Integration, both> vertically and 

: horizontally, can reduce costs iJ, and the conditional 
word is important, if that integration serves to elimi- 
nate overlapping and duplication without reducing 
learning proportionately. Some claim, for example, 
that present 'student disaffection with higher education 
can be traced at least partly to repetition in the college- 
freshman year of substantial material covered in high 
school. The three-year bachelor's degree and the Doctor 
of Arts degree have probably received the greatest 
publicity, and most of us would agree that these two 

. programs art' less costly than the four-year bachelor's 
and the Ph.D. respectively. From the student's view- 
point, such accreleration can reduce costs dramatically. 
Not only is if likely to reduce out-of-pocket school 
expenses, but more important it minimizes the time 
he or she is out of the labor market, foregoing the 
earnings of a full-time member of the labor force. 

Similar claims are made for horizontal integra- 
tion, though the savings accrue directly to the insti- 
tution rather than to the student. We are all familiar 
with courses like basic statistics which tend to be 
taught in four or five different departments, perhaps 
each with a relatively small enrollment in its statistics 
sequence. To the extent that these can be consolidated, 
and to the extent that l$rger classes are as cost-effective 
as small ones, then^ the horizontal consolidation of 
these courses into fewer offerings holds pramise. 

So far, the evidence indicates that integrated 
and accelerated curricula can gui costs, but that is only 
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halt ot the equdtiiHi. What abcmt tht? prcjduct — tht^ 
learning" expt^rieiict?:' To the extent that so(:ond«tiine- 
around courses and learning experiences do not impart 
l^reater depth of understanding, they probably do 
represent relatively unproductive use of educational 
eutrrgies. But the word acceleration suggests covering 
the same ground with increasing speed. The actual 
educational process often turns out to be hopscotch 
or puddle jumping, in wKich the instructor lands only 
here and there on the most important points and in 
which the student misses what's between. There is 
certainlv a limit to the rate at which human beings 
( an or will learn and absorb additional knowledge. 

As ailiided to earlier, a bimus system under the 
Ct)mprehensive Health Manpower Act of 1971 has 
promoted accelerated programs in \vhii:h njedical stu- 
dents can complete both their undergraduate and 
medical school training in five to seven years versus 
thti traditional eight. >^ Perhaps your reaction is simi- 
lar to mine — of all the programs in which we might 
experiment with acceleration, prudence suggests this 
as one of the last. P'rankly, when it comes to my family 
physicicui. I'd rather have a slow learner than a 
tive-vear wonder- ' 

Acceleration of the rpedical school program, 
o-r any other academic program, must be based either 
un the propositiim that students can ahd will increase, 
the siieed with which thev a(;quire skills and absorb 
knowledge, or that scmie of vvhat they are now learning 
is not worth the <:ost of teaching it to them. If neither 
of these propositions holds, then acceleration of pro- 
grams represents merely an attempt to cut costs but 
not increase cost-effectiveness. There is a real and 'V 
present danger that some of the proponents of inte- 
grated and accelerated programs are focusing upon ^. 
speed as primarily a cost-reducing measure with only 
sfuxmdarv attention to effectiveness. 

One more closely related reservation is worth 
mentioning. It bears directly (m the effectiveness side 
of the equation, and it comes more from the father of 
one college-age son and two daughters in high .school 
than from an institutional researcher. The fate of future - 
generations is afmost certainly more education rather 
than ie.ss. This is the Tiistory of our society and its 
prosp*?ct for the future. Many of today's college students . 
are already the product of accelerated secondary' edu- 
catitm. Both our high school and college age groups 
seem to be under much greater pressure than we were 
a generation ago. Pre-law and pre-medical students 
-are under an incredible strain to perform sim'ply to 
gain acceptance int(] thosf^ profes.sional schools. The 
extent to which the whole proc:es.s can be compac^ted 
and accelerated even further should he closely exam- . 
ine.d lest we go too far in the .name of efficiencv. 



Taped to a secretar\''s desk in our building is a poster 
picturing a turtle and a beautiful bouquet of daisies. 
It reads: "There must be something more to life than 
greater speed." 

Perhaps one of the reasons for dropouts and 
stopouts is not boredom through repetition of what was 
learned once before but battle fatigue from the long- 
term stress of information cramming. Education is at 
least partly a consumer service rather than an invest- 
ment in potential productive contribution. As a service 
to the consumer of education, at least the undergraduate 
years might be a time for unhurried reflection. Those 
consumers will rarely be so strongly inclined toward 
philosophical reflection again. Perhaps we in insti- 
tutional research should be dissenting from the accel- 
erating pace of human existence and searching for 
deceleration alternatives, such as lifelong . learning 
curricula which stretch the process out rather than 
compact it. One wonders how many "pounds" of edu- 
cation the three pound human brain can absorb in 
a day, a month,- or a year. 

Conclusions 

So much for integration and acceleration of 
instructional curricula. Forty minutes is barely ade- 
quate even to scratch the surface of these issues, but 
I have now drifted into subjective pronouncements of 
educational philosophy, and even old friends and 
colleagues can take just so much of that! 

To paraphrase again from Howard Bow^n's' 
address last year, an inherent difficulty resides in 
allegations about efficiency. Though the inputs can 
be measured both physically and in dollars, the outputs 
or outcomes are largely nonmeasurable except through 
intuitive judgement. People of equal knowledge and 
integrity can reach quite different opinions. Not only 
are good measures of educational effectiveness ex- 
tremely elusive, but our entire system of higher edu- 
cation is in good part the product of. complex cross 
currents of American politics. The system is never 
tidy; it is based on no single ideology; it is full of 
compromises; it is hard to understand; it fully pleases 
no one; it is likely to change through gradual evolution, 
not through radical departures. 

* Nevertheless, I believe some useful geiievaliza- 
tions can be made about the four recommendations 
discussed. First, the reallocation of a portion of)(govern- 
ment funding from Institutional support to direct 
student support holds the promise 'of more effective 
resource use. Colleges and universities can themselves 
improve their cost-effectiveness by paying more atten- 
iion to optimal size in their academic programming. 
'On the other hand, specifying- overall increases in 
clock-hour teaching loads of faculties represents only 
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burtMiu ratii. regulation vvhiiJi is ru)t c:apcil)h; of rc- 
diiu(:atin'4 faculty rt?sourct?s in am meaningful way. 
Finally, ihe potential efft?i:ts of inte^ratini? and acceUira- 
tini4 af-ademic; prt)*4rams defy easy diagnosis. While 
sonu* programs night. l)e* made more cost-effective 
()thers would mereh be devahn^d, yielding a zero or 
negative nvt ben eh t. 



Returning to the original question, thb answer 
,still ha,s to be: Yes, wtjccan get more from the resources 
devoted to higher education. In virtually every complex 
institution there are ways to improve j^erformance. 
Through persistent, often frustrating analysis, we in 
institutional researcfi are beginning to find them. 
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FRKI) TAYLOR; May .ave vour dttuntion. please. 

Our. Piling st^s.sion features (Hie tit" tlie nui.st 
iiUerestiu^.; tapirs that wt^have had (iuring tliis nieetiiig. 
Frobahlv no topic" is ot nH)re interest t(] us at this 
point than tlie iiuancin^ ot" postsecondarv e(ju(.ati(j[i, 
and we do have,- hv having the inet^tin^ iiere, the 
advantage ot haviWg" peoph) who have worked very 
iloselv. and parli(.uiarlv three {gentlemen who have 
worked with and on the C]onunissi(m that sponsored 
4]ii.i.s stud v. 

The C.hairrnan wiio will chair the panel to- 
ni'i^ht is Vice-CUianc.ellor ot Vanderbilt Universit\\ He 
has' had e\i)ehen(:e with NCHKMS. with various yther 
i4n)Ups, ami he is still very active in the association 
at WICHE, I am j»oing to present him and he will 
present to you the other panel members.' 

At this time it gives nie great pleasure to present 
to vou Mr. CI<n>rge Kaludis <if Vanderbilt [University. 
(jeors4e. I Applause.) 

(iEORGE KALUDIS ( Vice-Chancellor for Operations 
and Fiscal Planning. Van(h)rbiit University): I guess my 
tirst (piestion would be to John, to ask if the primary 
results are in vet. (La^ughter.) That happens to be a piece 
of anxiety, 80 per cent of the vote is in, John, and I'm 
p:)i jvure it's going too well. (Laughter,) Ladies and 
gentleme*. in the u'ay of introduction, I should say, 
that the \t?ars 107^^ and '-5^ were not the best for Greeks 
in Washington. (LaughtenI P^irst of all. Secretary of 
Commerce Pete Peterson r^n atoui of the Administra- 
tion. Secondly. Vice President Agnew ran afoul of his 
past. And tinally. Brademas and Kaludis were ap- 
pointed to the National Commission on ihe Financing 
of Posi^eccmdarv Flducation. Tn true equaI^opp(Drtunity 
tofm. however, we alhuved some names like Lawrence 
and VVeathersby to slip in somehow. For L4 moilths 
the Connnission and its staff struggled with the 
Ht^rculean task given it by the Congress. In spite of 
the affectionate christening of the group as the Who's 
That Commission hv the Chronicle of Higher Education, 
this group was one of f|ualrtv and diverse background. 

Two persons" here tonight plaved important 
roles in the conception, work, and' outputs of the 
gmup. In a time when one tends to be cynical about 



the state of the national government, I was stnmgly 
impressed by the energy and ability of the C(munis- 
sion's Congressional members. 

Congressman John Brademas of h.Jiana's Third 
District served on the Conference Ctimmittee which 
spawned the Commission. Contrary to the typical 
introduction, I believe it appropriate not to forego a 
c(miprehensive listing of his accomplishments. 

Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard, a Rhodes Scholar, 
a college professor, a member of the visiting com- 
mittees of two schools of Harvard University, a college 
trustee, a church leader in the United Methodist 
Church, a eight-term Congressman with 15 years of 
service on the Education and Labor Committee, Chair- 
man of the Select Stibcommittee on Educati(m, with a 
primary role in the major education legislation of our 
day, through the Environmental Ediicalion Act and the 
International Education Act and, as mentioned above, 
a principal in the Educational Amendments of 1972. 

The Commission cDuld not have compltlted its 
work without the brains and perseverance of the staff, 
brought together to contend with the multiple dynamics 
covered by the oharge of the Congress. It was, on the 
surface and below, a kamikaze type job, not enough 
time to address three decades cf accumulated problems. 
George Weathersby, however, bit the bullet and b^jcame 
the Commission's Associate Director and Director of 
Research. He had already been guaranteed a chaU 
lenging year as a White House Fellow but consented 
t(i serve the Commission. 

Mr, Weathersby is no stranger to the national 
policy scene for higher education. Beginning with his 
work in the Office of Analytical Studies of tfie Uni- 
versity of California, he compiled an impressive track 
recorcl as a member of the NCHEMS Technical Council, 
as Director of the Ford Research Program in University 
Administration at the Un versity of CalifoiTiia, and nov/ 
serves as a lecturer on edacation at Harvard's Graduate 
School of Education. Two very qualified people.. 

Congressman Brademas will lead off our dis- 
cussion, to be followed by Mr. Weathersby. And then 
if there is anything left to say. I will try to come into: 
the fray somewhat. I will be very wary ab'out following 
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suiii «i ilvnamtr dun but will trv to makt? soiiit; contri- 
bution. We will take c|uestions .ind c:omnient.s at the 
i tuK Itisinn of our remarks. And might I say we did try 
to Ket Dave C^owens and Kareem Abdul-Jabbar to be 
here with us tonight but they had another engagement. 

lohn. would vo;i please start. 
lOHN BRADKM/XS (U. S. House ot Representatives. 
Indicina}: Th^nk you very much, George. ^ 

At the outset, let me say, how gratified* I am to n 
hcive been pre.sentt^d to vou by niy friend George 
Kdhuiis. I am pleased for two reasons. P'irst. without 
anv questitjn. (George was (ine of the most influential . 
persons in shapinw" the work of the Gonmiission and 
drew on his own (experience at Vanderbilt and else- 
where in (:ontributing significant! V to the final produc:t. 
Set;ond. I am delighted because, as the Greeks say, we 
are ptUriotes. And, while I appreciate Geo,Fge's obser- 
vatif)ns with res[)e(.t to some of the fortunes of our 
Hellenic compatriots in this city over the last year, as 
one ot the tew original members of the White House 
Knemin> list — (Laughter.) — : I think you ought to 
know that so far as I am c/oncerned. and speaking as 
the DiMH of the Greek Bloc in the Gongress of the 
l/nited Strites — (Laughter.) — Spirt) Agnew is a Turk! 
iLaXighter: applause.) 

I am going to try to offer some contribution to 
the discrtissicm today from the ptjrspective of .a prac- 
ticing ()olitician. Indeed, as I remarked at diviner 
tdiiight. I began my dav b\ voting at six o'clock in 
Indiana in the primary, and then going off to Gate 4 
at the South Bend Bendix Plant to shake hands >with 
some of mv brothers of the United Auto Workers for 
half an hour before getting on the airplane back here. 
Sn I am a politician, hut also a legislator who has been 
sittnig on that Gommittee the House of Repre- 
sentatives with chief responsib^ity for writing edu- 
cation legislation. • 

Let me sav a word first about the context of 
the work of our Gommission. because in 1972 Congress 
approved the Omnibus Education Amendments, which 
contained a broad range of provisions, tiot all of which 
affected postsecondary education. Some provided for 
the establishment of the National Institute qf Education, 
in which I have a deep interest and which 1 think is 
dire(.tlv relevant to our discussion tonight, and others 
provided "the Basic Opportunity Grants program -and 
the general institutional aid program, making this 
legislation a really significant advance in the field of 
higher eflucation in thfj L^nited States. 

' But I think that for our purposes here tonight, 
and I believe for the long-run future of American 
postsecondary education, it may well prove to be the 
case that the provision of the statute that authorized the 
establishment of a National Commission on Financing 



Po.stsecondary Education will be seen to be as impor- 
tant as anything else that our Committee did. 

And I only offer as an aside the observation 
that in the Igst sejveral months and the last few years 
we have seen th^ publication of a variety of reports 
from a number of commissions — the Newman Coviy 
mission Report, tjie Final Report of the Kerr Commis- 
sion, the Carnegie Commission on Higher -Education, 
the Report of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, the Report of the NationaL Board on Graduate 
Education. And nbw here is our Report of the National 
Commission on Fihancing Postsecondary Education. 

In my judgrnent the National Commission report 
is not at all at odds, with the other reports but is, rather, 
representative of a different thrust in seeking to under- 
stand Vhe role of postsecondary education in the United 
StateF,. ' - 

The Comnjission, you will recall, was a 17- 
m^mber commissibn, 13 , appointed by the Presideni, 
four from Congress, two from the House, two from the 
Senate, one of each- Party. • * 

Now, why the National Commission? ■ I think- 
the ansvi'er is fairly straightforward. Members of Con- 
gress who worked closely on the Omnibus Education 
Amendments of 1972 felt enormously frustrated at our 
failure to obtain from the higher education community 
in this country what- we felt were thoughtful, reasoned 
analyses -ihat could have enabled us more effectively 
to deal with the issues with, which we were wrestling, 
and in particular with the issue of the appropriate 
formula for the provision of general institutional aid. 
We were, to be very blunt about it, mightily distressed 
by ilie failure of the American .academic community 
to p'ay sufficient serious intellectual attention to the 
economics of higher education. 

To use one example:. most of you in this room 
are, aware of the several reports of recent years con- 
tending that many of. our colleges and universities are 
in deep distress-. B.ut * when our Coftimittee in the 
House of Representatives attempted to find a definition 
of "financial distress" or even of "financial need," our 
inquiries fell on stony ground because there are too 
few commonly accepted standards of economics in 
higher education. And, while simply to state the prob-* 
lem is not to solve it, in nny judgment educators must 
appreciate the dangers for the future financing of higher 
education, particularly so far as publig monies are 
concerned, in the "continued absence of more systematic 
study of such problems by the scholars. 

Therefore, those of us who sat on the National 
Commission worked to fashion not so much a list of 
laws that Congress ought to pass to help postsecondary 
education in this country. Rather we set for ourselves 
what in my view was a far more formidable and im- 
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portant .tdsk. that of developing an analytical frame- 
work within which all thost? who have any lesponsi- 
bilitv for making decisions abcmt tinancing postseccm- 
darv education — Congressmen, Senators, governors, 
state legislators, administrators — can more soucidly. 
more rationally, if you will, make their judgments. 
In short, we attf^mpted to build an intellectual construct* 
for looking at ' postsecondary education and to do so 
from first principles. So this was hard work. 

The first thing w'e had to do was evoiVe a^defini- 
tian of postsecondary education. We agreed, after a 
time, iin what from our point of view should be the 
objedive-K of postsecondary .education. And I hope that 
George VVeathersbv will address himself in his remarks 
to some of the flesh, some of the substance of our 
report, because as Research Director of the Commission, 
Dr. Weathersby played a crucial role in helping us 
formulate the f)roblems with which we had to deal and 
then to resolve some of those pnjblems. And I think 
that he and George Kaludis are both representatives 
of what I as a politician feel to be an indisfiensable 
new breecfof education decision-maker in this country, 
those who have knowledge of the substance of edu- 
cation but at the same time have an appreciation of 
the policy-making process and the need for rigorous 
analysis. 

After coming up with our objectives, we then 
had to describe the (operation of current p^itterns of 
financing postseccmdary education in the United States 
and. next to assess the impad of those patterns on 
achienng the objectives we had stipulated. ^And, 
because Congress had specifically mandated a study of 
financial distress, we did a chapter on that subject. 

But. tp reiterate, the heart of our report was our 
effort to develop a framework for analyzing policies 
for financing postsecondary education. So, if you look 
at our report — and our report is hard going, it is not 
easv work — it is both an explanation of uiir analytical 
approach, which we call an analytical framework, and 
which we believe to be applicable to federal, state, 
and local levels of public decision-making as well as 
ah application of 'this analytical -framework to the 
determination of national policies for financing PSE. 
Our analytical framework consists of the linking of 
ten major elements, to which I hope George will refer. 

We were not at^ all unaware of the pitfalls of 
attempting to quantify a lot of factors which we realized 
were not easily susceptible of quantification. And I 
know also that even expressing an awareness of the 
need for a morp rational effort to link educational 
objectives to financing policy often raises the hackles 
of university administrators and teachers who com- 
monly I have found in discussing this matter — ar^d 
inaccurately, charge the authors of such admonitions 



with wanting to quantify everything in sight. We* did 
not recommend applying a slide-rule to the world of 
postsecondary education, nor did we ignore the issue 
of quality and the need to exercise judgment. 

To reiterated our Commission did not suggest 
that we can measure all the problems of American 
postsecondary education with a ruler or a computer and 
then read the printouts to know what we ought tON^o. 
We proceeded, rather, on this assumption, that with • 
respect to shaping policies to support the institutions 
that advance and incarnate reason in e American 
society, we require a more systematic, a more rational, 
if you will, effort to apply reason. 

One of thfe persons who helped us a great deal 
was Bob Andringa of the minority staff of my Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Education and Labor. And he 
put it very well, I think, in remarking on the rising 
insistence on the part of Congressional policymakers 
for more accurate data and more reasoned analyses 
from higher-education people. Says Andringa: "Did 
the intellectual community which first held the magni- 
fying glass over tax inequities, industrial polluters, 
excessive defense expenditures and racial discrimi- 
nation believe their own campus strongholds would 
forever excape similar .scrutiny?" 

I hope that you will not assume that the two 
Georges and Pand other members of the Commission 
and our staff concluded that our product represents the 
last word on this subject. Rather, I think it is accurate 
to say that we hope that our report will mark the 
beginnings of a dialogue across the country. 

I would conclude by saying that I speak as 
one who has been called a big federal spender for 
education as^ well as for a number of other programs 
in the domestic sector. But I think I have some sym- 
pathy with those who warn against the view that the 
fate of universities in the United States depends solely 
on who sits in the White House and who warn against 
the argument that only federal money will solve all 
the problems of American postsecondary education. 
Obviously the well being of postsecondary education 
depends on factors other than whether or not a friend 
of education is President. On the other hand, I hasten 
to add that any enterprise as large and complex as 
American higher education particularly, and post- 
secondary education generally, pWill in ^large measure • 
be shaped by the nature and the amotint of the public 
support it receives, particularly from our national 
government. 

And, while the case for adequate support for our 
schools and colleges and universities may be self- 
evident to you and me, I think you would agree, to put 
the point as gently as possible, that not everyone shares 
that faith. 
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And, tlieivtun', Mr C'liainnan iind ladies and 
m»ntienien, m an \i:*?\v. we need, il we are to justity 
increased expeiuiitures on education in this country at 
everv level, the most thoughttul. the most reasoned, 
the most honest analyses and the most telling argu- 
ments and evidence about education that we <:an 
muster. Anil it is to provide a framework for making 
such judgments abc)ut the tinancing of postsecondary 
education tliat our Coinmission labored mightily [or 
a hitle 'iM^f a \edr 



kALrniS; rh.ink \i)U. Clongressman. 
(leorge 

(;K()RGK VVEATHERSBY ((;raduate School of' Edu- 
cation. Harvard I'liiversity}: Thank vou.-George. 

I Wi)uld like to tbUow John firademas' example 
and be brief and succinct. Unfortunately, he kept 
ad(hiig items to mv list. Mavbe that is the prerogative of 
he w ho speaks hrst. 

I came (o Washington in the fall of 72 as a 
White House Fellow and was first assigned to the State 
l)e[)artment. which was not (jude as lively as it tends to 
he now. After being there about a month, lae Secretary 
ot State, a gentleman voii all remember. Mr..- — um — 
urn - Rogers — (Laughter.) — said Why don't you come 
talk to me? I said. I'd love to. I arrived, he said. "I've 
read vour biography and I s(*e you're from the l.^niver- 
sit\ of Galiiornia, I'd like to ask you a (luestioii. Why 
didn't my tlaughtt^Y get tenure?" (Laughter.) And I said, 
Gee. I reallv don t know: I didn't know you had a 
daughter and I didn't know she was at Berkeley. (I 
saw that I hadn't done niy homework properly.) He 
said. "That's all riglit. I've got an assignment for you 
that I think will reallv fit into vour training. I would 
like yon to be ifie chief staff member on the Cabinet 
Committee to (*.'bmbat Terrorisni/' (Laughter.) 

I don t know if lie thought being at Berkeley had 
some spe(aal skills involved for doing that. (Laughter.) 

Mavbe the fact that our office was just a stone's 
throw from the Berkeley campus ^lad something to do 
with it, (Laughter.) 

I would like to note both a difference in the pace 
of a(.tlvltv between the Department of State and the 
Commission and a difference in the level of intellectual 
activitv. largel> stimulate^! by John Brademas and 
(jthers. that brought about what for a year of my life 
was one of the most impressive, stimulating and 
exciting times. Living in a pressure cooker, I had a 
teeiing I must have aged five years and at least gained 
that many pounds, but it was an experience that I 
certainly will treasure. 

As John indicated, the results of the Commission 
were not so much a produ(.t as a process. I think 



that this is very important, because it was a conscious 
decision; it wasn't that we waited until tfie end and 
then decided tfiat we would settle on a process. It was 
a conscious decsion from the begimiing to construct 
a process, 

J)on Leonard, the Chairri'ian of the Commission 
iind not a person who has been intimately involved in 
education, used an analogy that I found very amusing 
lattjr, that is. a keyboard. We were trying to design/a 
piano keyboard on which many different tunes would 
he played: instead of trying to write a national anthem, 
we were trying to design a keyboard. And that turned 
out to be a pretty good analogy to what we ended up 
dojng: putting together both a framework that would 
enable individuals — you, members of the community, 
members of various ,kinds of interest groups here in 
Washington, of the Administration, and of Congress — 
to formulate a variety of financing alternatives and to 
evaluate those within a common frame w^ork, and a 
language, a set of data and a set of relationshi^js among 
those data that, people could basically agree to. Then 
the parties involved can debate what the appropriate 
policies ought to be. That was a very exciting process 
to be involved in. 

We really shouldn't oversell the process itself. 
It is a very logicaT attempt to apply reason an^ a set 
of definitions in a common way to the financing of 
postsecondary education. 

Once things gef labeled and cast in computer 
code, they take on a life all their own, which is often 
wholly inappropriate. What we were trying to do was 
just to codify logic, and nothing more than that. 

The ten steps of the process that John alluded to, 
I will condense down to several fewer than ten. But 
they began with the qviestion of objectiveis. Instead of 
beginning with what kind of financing program should 
we have, we started at the other end, asking what kind 
of objectives are we trying to achieve with whatever 
kind of financing f)rogram we have? 

It was not nearly as easy as we thougfit to 
sort out both a statement of objectives which were 
meaningful, made sense, and hung together, and to 
identify a set of measures that said whether or not we 
were attaining - those objectives, or whether we had 
much hope of attaining those objectives. 

A second, parallel, stream of analysis was the 
development of a categorization of financing programs. 
It came as a surprise to me, and I think to other 
members of the Commission, that there were something 
like 3B5 to 390 different federal programs that are 
financing postsecondary education. They had never 
been added up before. The annual 0MB catalog lists a 
total expenditure of about $5 billion. When we added 
up the bits and pieces, we came up to over $9 billion. 
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Ki>»ht\ p*»r \.t»nt errors evt r. in OMB are a hit luuisual. 
Friur to t)ur anahsvs*. flier;^ just was no notion of tlu? 
si/^» uf the systtMn. 

One '\:dn*t deai with ':583 or 3H0 intiividiial 
teiieral proi»raiiw. plus all 50 stale programs and the 
varieU th it exists there. (lonse(|uenU\ . we deveh^ped 
a ciassitication svstei-n on .tinancin^. estahUshing cate- 
i;»in-»s ot delivery mechanisms and rt'cipionts. c:reating 
a \'u.dhularlv anil a coding structure tliat enabled us 
til put all ot these various tinancing programs into a 
couunori fram^'work. 

Then Wt^ ajiked. Flow do these [\\u paral el paths 
inlersei t:*' That sounds like a contradiction .n tenns. 
t)Ut we Were c(Hicf»rned with the interrelationship 
L>etwtu!n the kind ol decisions that states, tl e federal 
government, private sources, institutums. and students 
make in the provision ot financial restmrces n'ui the 
resuhing'accomplishment ot oi)jective.s. 

It was at that point that we drew* upon a. verv 
large ilata base that was compiled, a set tjf research 
tiiat hail been done, of vviiich many of yt)u have been 
a part, inti) h(nv institutions and inc'viduals respond 
to various kinds r)f tiuant:ial conditions, and frtmi these 
data and research fin(hng.s to try to estimate, as best 
we were able to. what the impact of different kinds oi 
rinancing mechanisms would be on the measures; that 
would des( ribe whether or not our ol^jectives would 
he alt a Hied; 

Wf» were f;oncerned with providing more infor- 
mation that .would be a basis for judgement, not- a 
process tu replace the kind of important political 
judgment and intuitive jutJgment that are essential at 
even level, at the state, at the federal, at the pnjgram, 
at the institution, at the individual level. ^ 

We were trying to put together a structure that 
would interrelate in a simple and understandable 
fashi{)n fmant.ing (h?cisions, institutitjnal decisions, 
student dw.isinns. and to trace .Ihrough vvhat vv(3uld be 
thf? implications in terms of the attainment (jf objectives. 

The results that are report.ed in our Report 
(Fin an ring Posts econdary Education in the L^ni-t^?d 
AStutes) and in the staff reptjrts that are now in press 
h)(.us almost exclusivelv in the quantitative terms on 
student objectives. 

This, again, was a conscious decision, not indi- 
catifig that the institutional objectives were not im- 
portant': in fact. very, explicit Iv indicating they are 
equally important. But we are into' a dilemma. One is 
the (question of the availability of appropriate measures 
and data. The other is the acceptability of appropriate 
mea.sures and data. There is more information currently 
available and acceptable which describes the extent 
of student choice than data which describe the extent 



of institutional excellence r^ir institutional indepen- 
dence. 

Because of the available and accept aiile infor- 
mation, the work that is rellected in tiie Commission's 
repfjrt focuseci cm student objectives, but with full 
awareness of the existence and importance of insti- 
tutional objectives. 

What about our findings? One of the .things 
that we were aware of from the very Ijeginning was the 
expectation of many people that tiie Commission would 
endorse tme' or more particular financing programs. 
There was an equally conscious decisicm right from • 
the very beginning that that probably would not be the 
most effective thing for'lhe Commission to do. 

1 should let John and George speak for the 
Commission and I will just indicate what kind of 
substantive findings we had. 

'One of them Was that postsecondary education, 
as currently envisioned implicitly in legislation and 
in terms of the eligibility of various individuals and 
institutions for the current array of federal programs, 
is really much larger than most of us previously 
realized. In postsecondary education, we are talking 
about over -10,000 institutions, over ten million stu- 
dents, over $30 billioi^ expended annuully. And that 
was two years ago. That was bigger than we thought. 
You and I are used to talking about 2600 institutions or 
2950 campuses and dim't keep in mind the 5,000 
proprietary schools whose students are eligible for 
receipt of federal funds, and the other 2,000 non- 
collegiate institutions which are also in that situation. 

One of the things we attempted to do was to 
«rray a variety of financial plans. We began by looking 
to the Education Amendments of 1972, the landmark 
legislation that John referred to, and asking the ques- 
tiim. What would be the likely impact of that if its 
major provisions were funded much more fully than 
they are now? 

• In additi(m» we attempted to price out the effects 
of tile Carnegie Commission's proposals. They gave 
sorrie indications of where they thought prices and 
support ought to go, but no indication of what it would 
cost or what the impact of that would be. 

We tried to trace through the implications of 
the CED, the Committee for Economic Development. 
They, in-^turn, gave some ideas of what costs might 
change and what kind of financial aid might be pro- 
vided, but no idea of what the implications' of that 
would be, and what numbers they provided were for 
1969 while while we were concerned about 1977 and 
1980. 

In addition, we examined five other alternatives ^ 
that ranged from increased tuition to zero tuition in 
public lower division, from more institutional support 
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to less institutional support. fcVom differential prices 
to nondifferentidl prices', diui including a variety of 
different kinds of categorical and general assiiJtance 
programs. 

One of the main thrusts of the Commission was 
to lay out in a c:oniparative table the same set of 
measures- which indicate the degree of impacts of these 
alternative financing policies. A second set of tables 
compares, at the same level of public funding, the 
impact {)n these common measures of the different 
rnethcjcLs of delivering funds. 

These analyses occupy about 40 pages and a 
number of tablets. 1 won't try to summarize them here. 
I will be happv to respond to (questions, if you would 
like. But the two key parts of the an^ilysis were that 
we use(^ a com mem set of measures and a common level 
of FunQ..ig to see what difference it mad?^ to deliver 
money in different ways. 

As John also indicated, we looked at the question 
of financial distress and. using the best data that we 
had available, tried to show w'hat were the causes, 
nature and extent of institutional financial distress. 
We reac:hed fhe conclusion that, while there are reasons 
for c:onc:ern. and visibly so in certain sectors where the 
c:losing rate is quite high, and while the increase in 
student aid deficits and financial operating deficits are 
quite high, financial di.>tress seems to be more of a 
problem of the direction of change rather than the 
absolute magnitude of financial difficulty. There is some 
conc:ern that the direction of change would exacerbate 
financial instability as institutions strive to reach the 
acxess and choice objectives by increasing their stu- 
dent- aid detic:its. There was little evidence that the 
direction ot c:harjge will be towards financial health. 

One of the things we looked at was the effejctive- 
ness of need based student grahts, a program, as you 
know, which has been expanded greatly at the federal 
level and . at the state level. We looked at what the 
marginal additions would be io enrollment and what 
the marginal additions would be to cost under a need 
based student grant program. This analysis I think, may 
be one of the major contributions of the Commission's 
stud v. 

hi the past, the basic assumption in many 
quarters has been that all of the recipients of a student' 
grant program will be new people attending post- 
secondary education for the first time. We estimated 
that if a ne. o-based grant program were funded at 
$1.2 billion a year, that would have an impact of 
increasing low-income enrollments by about B per 
cent, which would increase over-ail enrollment by 
something less than 4 per cent, and the cost per addi- 
tional student would be on the order of $3,000 to 
$10,000. depending upon which additicinal " students 
we want to c:9unt. 
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What we did was to look at the effect of price 
changes on the demand by students to attend post- 
secondary education. I think the consistent treatment' 
of price changes, the effect these changes have on 
student demand and tracing through the change in 
student demand on institutional cost is one of the 
real contributions of our study. We tried to be quite 
consistent^ and to treat all alternatives equally, using 
the same parameters. 

Finally, there is the question of institutional 
supplements. Just to cover the induced institutional 
costs of student access, we estimated the institutional 
supplements which would be needed if tliey were 
provided as following grants for individuals who were 
receiving the need-base student aid. We came up with 
a range of estimates in the order of $60 to $130 per 
student receiving financial aid. That, as you know, is 
a factor of 5 or 10 less than the currently proposed 
levels in legislation. 

This result does not argue that institutional 
supplements of greater amounts would not be bene- 
ficial. I think all of is who are now in institutions 
realize that discretionury funds are beneficial. Our 
analysis indicated how much of the additional amount 
would be absorbed in the additional cost associated 
with the grant stimulated increase in student enroll- 
ment. ' 

Let me summarize by saying two things. One 
is that I have given you a very brief sketch and I would 
be happy to respond to comments so that we can 
focus our discussion on topics of your direct interest. 

And. second, the conclusions of the Commission 
have to do with process ^and with general framework 
rather than specific financing recommendations - — and 
that is why I have dwelled on those much more than 
on the specific conclusions. It was our intention to 
create a consistent process that was orderly , and logical. 
John Brademas took five days of his Christmas vacation 
to edit the draft of the final report to make sur«e that 
we were as orderly and logical as possible, a contri- 
bution that I greatly appreciate. It has been the major 
commitment from the beginning botJi to develop a 
common framework, a common language, so that we 
can<talk with each other and with other individuals 
who are active in the field of postsecondary education 
and to agree on a process of evaluating alternatives so 
that we can argue about the values, the objectives, the 
purposes, rather than the basic facts. 

Thank you, George. 
KALUDIS: I would like to attempt to talk about the 
strengths and weaknesses of the Commission's work. 
And, along the way, you will note that I will inject 
some personal bias about some of the topics. 

First the weaknesses: One could say that the 
report was too thin. It was a fat report, but it did not 
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and perhaps could nut move in depth to discover the 
interaction among funders, students, programs, and 
institutions. George stated it; our focus was on students, 
student informationv student behavior, student re- 
sponse. And we realized throughout' this process that 
there was a multiple dialectic operating — federal/ 
state, private/public, student/iivstitution, differential 
pricing/nondifferential pricing. You can make the list 
as long as you want to. 

Secondly, as both John and George have men- 
tioned then» were' no- definitive reconm^endatiohs on a 
financing model. And I think the e.xpectation was that 
we would have some sort of crisp proposal such as the 
CED or the C^arnegie. 

Thirdly, and something that I have ref:eived 
some {.riticism for personally and probably deserve, 
little attention was paid to graduate and profe.ssional 
programs and to the newly legitimized post secondary 
definition. 

I think all of us realized that we were paying 
glgncing attention- to some of these very iniportant 
factors. 

Contrary to what has been said so far, some 
would say that the report is too data-oriented and not 
encmgh attention paid to the gut-level thinking about 
national priorities for postsecondary education. 

It was and is too easy perhaps to assume that 
the analysis of alternative financing patterns was based 
on the unit cost approach. Those of you who read 
Change magazine noted that the editor of that m^agazine 
jumped to that conclusion in his editorial on the work 
of the Commission. He has since been disabused of that 
notion. a 

It is altogether too easy, in my view, to sweep 
the problems of financing postsecondary education 
under the rug of cost per stud int by level, by discipline. 
More about that l^ter. 

Another major fault of the Conimission's work 
— and remember I , am pointing the finger at myself 
as well as others — is our failure to recognize the 
significance of the potential loss of a major base of 
financial support for students — ; parental contribution 
as it relates to the implications of the 18-year-old 
majority. 

Similarlv, we did not give enough emphasis to 
the related (question of the expanding use of credit, 
loans, to finance student costs. c 

I am sure you could list more weaknesses, as I 
could. But this Hst is intended to demonstrate that 
Commissioners and staff alike know that our work was 
imperfect. 

On the other hand, the Commission Report . 
represents a new direction. From the beginning, as 
stated, the Commission believed that one failsafe 
contribution of the effort would be" a synthesis o*f in- 
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formation about postsecondary education. I consider 
that such a synthesis was accomplished and provides 
a base for future study. 

The confluence of data from various sources 
provided a stimulus for a macro-mind-set rather than 
the shrinking pierspectiye symboli-zed, in my opinion, 
by unit cost data. ' 

One of the staff reports of the Commission, 
which will be published, as I understand, is a 950-page 
document reviewing the 38.0 or 395, depending on when 
you look, programs, federal programs, touching on 
postsecondary education. And as a scholarly contribu- 
tion, this may very well be one of the most important 
documents that the Commission will publish. 

A second and, I must admit, unexpected syn- 
thesizing effect has been the progress made by some- 
thing called the Joint Accounting Group. Representa- 
tives of the National Association of College and 
University Business Offfcers and the National Center 
for Higher Education Management Systems stimulated, 
I believe, by the Commission, have produced agree- 
ments on financial reporting which should reduce the 
variety of financial reports institutions have to produce. 
I regard that as an accomplishment. 

The Commission's work has also had some 
positive effect on those agencies which collect data 
from postsecondary institutions.- As you might know, 
one of the Commission's recommendations is to create 
an independent agency for such data collection. 

By putting institutional financial distress into 
a broader perspective, the Commission reduced the 
possibility that financing alternatives would be fash- 
ioned around financial distress. In my view., a distress- 
oriented financing soliition could at best be a shorWun 
solution not addressing the larger issues of national 
objectives, pluralistic support, institutional and pro- 
gram quality. 

The matter of uniform cost standards is related 
to the distress issue. Uniform cost data might be the 
line of defense needed against wailing institutional 
officers who are now claiming that financial conditions 
are quickly transforming streaking from a sport into 
a necessity. That is, distress could not be justified if 
an institution displayed a high cost per student. 

The matter of uniform cost procedures was a 
trying one. Some had almost blind insistence for such 
procedures and they seemed oblivious, in my view, to 
the limited utility: and potential unmanageability of 
such data. I can imagine the mountains of unread, 
unreviewed, and uhanalyzed data that would arrive 
in Washington. On several occasions I have told my 
colleagues — and they can verify it — that I was almost 
sadistic enough to let it happen. 

The resultant recommendations, heavily quali- 
^fied. lean to the NCHEMS information exchange pro- 
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Lodures inetln)(l()l()g\. d system originally labeled as 
appropriate — and which I iiartitlipaJed in as 
appropriate tor internal institutioiial inauagenient and 
voluntarv extrhcinge among institntions and most t:er- 
tainU not as a Lornerstont^Jor national policy. 

Nevertheless — all thi.> personal bias in place — 
the Congress had instructeti the Commission to make 
recommendations on cost procetl lira's. The Commission 
won Id have been derelict in its responsibility if it had ^ 
not niadi* stu b reconnnendations based on the present ' 
state ot the art. > 

I am [)] eased with the response made by 
Conimissioner.Ottina to the Congress on the subject of 
unitnrni tt)st standards. He h*iid a statntory responsi- 
bilitv to do so. and I believe he thought tully stated that 
unit cost data per student by level and by discipline 
would produce a tendency for institutional nianagement 
decisions, to be made at a central level, perhaps the 
tedt»ral level, in 'his view and mine, and I think in .the 
view ot my c{)lleagues here, an inefficient and in- 
appropriate approach. 

The message is: Let the measure fit the means. 
Cost per student is appropriate as an evaluative tool 
tor programs such as that currently in place for our 
medical schools, the capitation program. If in fact a 
financing mechanism Is based on that type of approach, 
monev [wr stmjfent, then the unit cost type approach 
mav be verv appn)priate. 

The objective of the analytical effort was to 
suggest a diret.tion for postsecondary policy analysis. 
The alternatives studied, which George mentioned, 
were hjt an exhaustive list but did cover the spectrum 
between tull public funding and full private funding. . 

As we worked, the political climate for con- 
sideration of alternativ(?s changed drastically. Newman, 
the Committee on Econorhic Development, and the 
Carnegie Commission ported with major recommen- 
dations about financing. The latter two especially, w^h 
proposals U} increase tuition at fmblic institutions. 
gen(?rated an anxiety about the forthcoming report of 
the National Commission. Would the* Commission s 
Report and conclusions reinforce CED and Carnegie? 
Associations representing public institutions suddenly 
took more interest in us. The American Council on 
Education releas(?d a {)osition paper supporting low- 
tuition. 

It is my judgment that the Commission did 
reinforce CED and Carnegie, but only in a limited and 
carefully qualified way. That is, if access to post- 
secondarv education by students from low-income 
families is the sole objective to be served, then targeted 
aid to the students is more effective than general insti- 
tutional aid and low tuiti(jn. Very simple, narrow, and 
verv highly qualified. 



The generalizations about financing alternatives 
stated on pages 308 to 318 of the Commission Report 
are the guts of the analytical report, and I suggest that 
you read them. 

As I close. I don't wish to leave you with the 
conclusion that the Commission duty was onerous to 
me. It was a very challenging time and rubbing against 
the minds of the two gentlemen on the stage was one of 
the most pleasurable things that I had to do. 

We all know 1 that there yvere controversial 
matters involved in the Report. If we talked till the 
end of the world, v e probably would not agree on all 
of them. I had the pleasure and still cherish the oppor- 
tunity to have worked with John and George and, all 
of us having introduced perhaps some controversy 
' onto the scene, I will allow John or George to make any 
remarks they may wish to before we go further. 

John. 

BRArjEMAS: Thaiik you, George. 

I would just add one other observatidn, that does 
not necessarily flow from what any of us has said, bu^. 
. that happens to be a particular concern of mine, which 
I think you will perhaps, having tieard what I said in 
my own remarks, understand. And that is that the 
longer I am in Congress, the more deeply I am per- 
suaded that we have to do a much better job than we 
have been doing to develop linkages between, if'you 
will, the decisionmakers and the thinkers. The poli- 
ticians have to know more about what you are doing in 
your world as educational researchers in particular. 
I have already "discussed this need in terms of the 
particular subject of pur discussion here tonight, but 
I could make the same^oint with respect to other areas 
of public policy. And, in turn, you need to know much 
more than I fear many of you do about how we go about 
making policy. You need to know m6re about the 
process of policy-making. 

Let me just cite three instances. I have already 
alluded lo one, which helped give birth to the Com- 
mission that George and George and I have been dis- 
cussing, namely, the problem of getting our hands on 
the right formula for distributing general institutional 
aid to colleges and universities. 

There is another problem with which I have 
been wresting, and that is the question of Title I of the 
Elementary-Secondary Education Act, which since 1965 
has been the major federal program of aid to our 
schools. The problem we have been examining is this: 
How effective is compensatory education in improving 
the education of those whose education it is designed 
to improve? And we have wrestled long and hard with 
that problem in our Committee. And it has not been 
an easy question. And that is one reason that my 
"cfolleague Congressman AI Quie, Republican of Minne- 
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suta. and I got together on an amijndiiieiit that we 
put in the House version ol^ the Klenientary and 
Secondary Education Bill that authorizes several 
million dollars for a study -of compensatory education 
in this country, not only Title I but state programs of 
compensatory education. 

A third example of what I regard as the need 
for more linkages between the public policymakers, on 
the one hand, ami the thinkers and tiie practitioners 
of education, on tlie other, is in the fiehl of education 
of handi(.apped ciiildren. 

I have introduced a bill with Senator Harrison 
Williams of .New Jersev, the purpcjse of which is to 
provide federal funds to states to enable states to reim- 
burse local school distric:ts hjr up to 75 per cent of the 
excess cost ot educating handicapped children over 
non-handicapped children. This legislation is occa- 
sioned by the confluence of three factors: one, that 
the experts tell us that it costs up to twice as much to 
educate handicapped as non-handicapped children; 
two. about 40 per cent ut the handicapped children in 
this c{)untry don't get the special education appropriate 
to thtiir needs that they should have: and three, courts 
atTOss the <:ountry are now ruling that handicapped 
children have a constituticmal right to an education. ;^ 

When you put those three factors t(jgether, you 
have a very serious problem in this country. And I 
think we have the political steam perhaps to pass a 
bill. 

But my (juestion is not a political (juestion; 
my question is an intellectual que,stion; my questicm 
is a knowledge question. My question is, for example. 
How do vou calculate "excess cost" for the varicms. 
kinds of handicapped children who nmst be educated? 

How do you define cost, if you are going to use 
excess cost as part of the formula? 

This (juestion. voiS see. is analogous to the 
Title I problem and t(j the general ii;)stitutional aid 
problem, and these are three instances of knowledge i 
problems that have the most profound implications 
for public policy in the real world. Either the thinkers 
haven't been thinking enough about these problems or, . 
if thev have, they have not been effectively commu- 
nicating their thoughts to us who have to make deci- 
si(ms — or. in turn, wo the politicians have not been 
doing an effective enough job in articulating what we 
need from you. 

I make this comment in (jrder that you should 
appreciate that from my point of view, you, the [leople 
who are concerned about research, have an infinitely 
more important ard crucial role to play in the country 
than I think perhaps you yourselves realize. It is in 
large part because I don't think we think enough about 



wiiat it is we do that I was so strong an advocate of 
tiie National Institute of Education. 

I will never forget what Lyndon Johnson once 
told me. And, having been in Congress for some time 
now. I appreciate it a|l the more. He said, "My problem 
is not so much doing what is right; it'S' knowing 
what is right." 

Well, to oversimplify. I am in the doing business 
and you're in the knowing business. Yet obviously you 
have to do and I have to know. But I think there needs 
t(] be a good deal more intercourse between these two 
worlds than there has been. 

And that is the only other observation, as the 
students would say. that I would like to lay on ydu. 
(Applause.) 
KALtiDIS: George. 

WEATHERSBY: John is^alwafs impossible to follow. 
There ought to be a rule in W^ashington that he goes 
last. (Laughter.) 

Let ^me just share withS'ou' some factual infor- 
mation that you might like to know and that is not easy 
to find out. 

One of them is that the Commission assembled 
a large data base, and that data base is still available 
to people who would like to use it. Virtually all the 
files are open. It is currently being maintained in Santa 
Monica. It will soon, in the next several months, be 
transferred to Washington and be available on a tmie 
share system, where you dial in and the only cost to 
the user is for transmission and compute time. 

To find out more about the data base. you. can 
drop a note to our office, or you can, in the next several 
weeks, get a copy of the data base directory from GPO. 

Basically, the data base includes a Series of 
HEGIS files for the last three fiscal years, to which we 
have added some coding, putting in the Carnegie^, 
categories, the AAUP faculty salary catagories, the 
USOE Title III Higher Edpcation Act, black college 
participating categories, and so forth. We have done 
our best to make the file formats compatible for those 
three years. Anybody who has dealt with HEGIS knows 
what kind of an investment that is. 

Also there is a series of student information 
files. A Student Resource Survey file from four states 
is available. Six state scholarship commissions* com- 
plete files are available, and so forth. 

In the non collegiate sector, .the Carn-egie, Federal 
Trade Commission, and our own surveys are available. 
And, finally, the Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation's last two years of data are fully available. 

There are about 22 files in total; about 110 
cr 120 million bytes of data are currently available 
on a time'share system, To my knowledge, it is the 
largest single data base in postsecondary education, and 
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it is dvdiiabie to the general public:. I thnuglit ynu might 
like to knoVv about that. 

A second question is that of staff re^jorts. Ycju 
have a I'opy of the final report, the red and white one. 
If vou haven't, if you will drop us a note, we will get 
it to vou ' 

There are several things coming out in the next 
severa*! weeks: ?lrst of all. another staff report on the 
anaUtical framework, the data base and the model that 
i^ives the documentation and the computer programs. 

There has been quite? a bit of interest in a number 
of states in using the same analytical framework for 
state finauciui? studies/ We have written this report in 
some detail to mak(» it more useful to you: the computer 
;)rogr,am and user documentation are readily available, 
it vuu wDuld like to use that. 

There are staff reports on a number of issues 
that George Kafudis mentioned that were not covered 
in the final report: the financial implications of^ the 
18-\ear-old majoritv and using student income versus 
familv income for the current needs based criteria for 
student grants: an analysis of student access drawn 
frtMu Project Scope and Project Talent which tries to 
estnnate the partiail impact of financing; an analysis of 
major tax credit bills that are before Congress and 
similar ones before states to estimate the actual dx)llar 
value which would accrue to families by income group 
and tvpe of institulicm. and then a report of our own 
non(.{)llei;iate survey of public:, proprietary, and private 
nonprofit noncollegiate institutions! the first national 
probability sample that included financing. 

That is the c:ollection of items that are currently 
important and that socm will be available. In addition, 
there is the report that George Kaludis mentioned on 
the 385 felleral programs. (Note being handed to 
Cfjngressman Bradenias.J John, it looks like you're 
getting your good news. 

BRADEMAS: According to this, with 134 out of 334 
precincts. I have 81 per cent cjI the vcjte in my primary. 
I have to find out who that 19 per cent is. 
(Laughter.) 

VVEATHEPSBY: If they are not disadvantaged now. 
thev will be socm, (Laughter.) 

That is the end of my list. I just wanted to make 
\u\\ aware of what informaticm is available and that 
additional staff reports will be coming out. Those of 
y(ju who have written in and asked for them, you will 
be sent them automatically. If you haven't, if you will 
drop me a note. vve will make sure you get them. 

That'.sall. 
KALL'DIS: Questions or comments. 
PROFESSOR PASCHA HUSSAIN (New Mexico State 
University, Las Cruces. New Mexico): I have a few 
short questions. One for the Congressman. 



You menticmed that this study is the beginning 
and not the end. Can you tell ^ne what you had in 
mind for the future? Will it be an extension of what 
you have done or will it be greater depth to what you 
hdve done, or would it be a combination of the two? 

The second question — (Laughter.) — is this. 
George has mentioned the different objectives that you 
have identified and measured. Have you made any 
attempt at rating these objectives and establishing an 
objective function? And if so, what success have you 
had? 

And the, third question for George the Greek, 
lest he think I am discriminating against him — 
(Laughter.) — Can you tell me what you think would 
be the main result of this Commission as it 'would 
affect financing of higher education? And can you take 
off your official hat and give me your frank opinions? 
I won't quote you. (Laughter.) 

KALUDIS: If you didn't hear it, the first question, for 
Congressman Brademas, was that if the Commission, 
the work of the Commis3ion. is the beginning, what is 
the end? 

BRADEMAS: I would make two responses to that 
question, two brief responses. 

In a specific way I would like to see a good^ 
deal more dialogue go on across the United States on a 
periodic basis on the general sji^bject matter of the 
Commission's work, on the whole question of how we 
go about thinking through, how we go about making 
decisions on. financing postsecondary education. 

For example, I could well see a conference held 
every couple of years in the several HEW regions of the 
country that would involve state legislators, people 
from the several higher education and postsecondary 
education associations at the national and state and 
regional level, regional officials of HEW with responsi- 
bility in the PSE field, administrators, particularly 
researchers and analysts like yourselves who work in 
these fields, with some sort of specified agenda on some 
area or areas of discussion! Then the work of the 
Commission would not remain bottled up in that red 
and white , report but would become the subject of 
ferment and conversation across the country. 

The second point I would make to the questioner 
is. of course, that the Commission itself no longer 
lives, at least for the most part. Our work, as it were, 
is basically completed: it is not an ongoing, permanent^ 
enterprise. 

So, if you want an answer to the question of 
what happens now, I would have to throw it right back 
to you and say, "That all depends on you." Funda- 
mentally, what I hope happens is thought, which is 
what you ought to be engaged in. 
KALUDIS: Thank you, John. 
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Thf* second c^uestion related t(j the objectives. 
at;tuaU> the nieasuretneut ot the objectives adopted' 
h\ rhe Coniniission and whether we had done an\ 
rating as to the impact or relative effect of these 
objectives. . 

Is that correct. Pascha? 
PROF. Hl'SSAIN: Yes. 

VVEATHERSBY: That is the simplest one. The answer 
is no. {Laui^htf.^r ) 

kALl^DIS: Yon ( an't ^et off that easily. (Langhter.) 
VVHATHE'IRSBY; Yon ask a straightforward qnestion 
and voH get a straightforward answer. 

N'o In fact, there, was a conscious attempt not 
to rank objet tives for a nninber of reasons. One of them 
is that, as I inthcated. some (jf the objectives were much 
more. spt^ifiCidlv (hdlne<l in terms of measures and 
criteria, and if von start weighing objectives it will 
gi\e predominant weight to what is measurable, and 
\ou end up funtliiig what you can nieasufe rather thgn 
funding what vou think is. important. I think that vvas 
realiii:ed and people set that. aside. 

Part of it. though, is that at this stage of the game 
we weren't trving to do any optimal control or optimal 
estimation approaches to federal planning. What w^e 
were trying to do was "lo say "Here is a vocabulary for 
thinking about objectives." When you listened to the 
debate and talked with people around Washiiigton a 
vear and a half ago. you didn't hear that kind of talk 
HI \ erv manv (juarters about vvhat we meant by objec- 
tives and how you would know if you had attained 
those objectives, and the vote was really. Are you in 
favor of providing money to students or are you in 
favor nf providing money to institutions? You might 
.repl\. ••Well, what are vou'tryingto accompli.^h?" And 
the answer Was, "I am trying to give money to students 
or Tni trying to give money to institutions." And if 
\(Ui asked. "Well, why?", that was about where the 
conv ersation would end. 

^ I don'i know if John might want to comment on 

that. 

But one of the things we were trying to do was 
in develop a vocabulary for answering the question 
"Why? What are you trying to accomplish?" both with 
respet.t to the nature and quality of the experience the 
studf^nts mij^ht have is postsecondary education and the 
nature ui f}ualitv of services that institutions nught 
offer. 

So we are reallv at a much more primitive stage 
than being able to formulate some format objective 
funt.tinn. we are reallv at the stage of developing a 
vocabulary, 'not yet really fully measurable and cer- 
tainly not yet measured. 

KALUDIS: The third question, which isn't so simple, 
is let vpur hair down and actually say vvhat vou think 



the impact of the Commission Report, and of anything 
else. I guess, for that matter, will be on tjie tlnancing'of 
postsecondary education. 

Well, the first fact that we have to recognize is 
that, what?, two, two and a half years ago, with the 
beginning eligibility of a proprietary institution, or 
students — better said, students at proprietary institu- 
tions for federally insured loan program, began a — 
I started to use the word "dilution," but that, is 
pejorative, I didn't really mean to say that. But the 
^syrup isn't ..going to go quite as far on the pancake with 
the — with more people eligible. 

At the same time, as Mr. Brademas hao men- 
tioned and as Mr. Weathorsby has mentioned, we have 
been in a period, a protracted, period, for the last few 
years of looking to the federal purse for the bailout. 

The Commission Report, many thought, or the 
Comnussion itself, was put in place to disabuse people 
of that notion. And. although I didn't have that as a 
prejudice to begin with, I believe we did, to some 
'^i.xtent, and I think probably rightfully so, that we have 
been under a very grand delusion that somewhere down 
the track the Lockheed notion, or however you want 
to put it, or something would occur to pull us out. 

Well, the plain fa.ct is, for the traditional sector of 
higher education as we move into the early '80s, we. 
have overcapacity, and there is going to be. shrinkage of 
institutions and unless we can do better in defining tlie 
so-called new markets, the open universitv, a riscertifi- 
cation of professionals and vvhat -have-you. — These are 
excuses in a way. I am sure we can find new things to 
do. But the fact is that we have too many institutions 
and too many places for the students who won't be 
there in the very near future. 

That is different from, in my view anyway, the 
panicking and saying that we are all going to go to hell 
very quickly. I don't think that is going to happen. I 
think there will be an adjustment. There will be less 
money. And the competition — and another cliche, 
we say that we are competing with other programs. 
I'm not sure that that will be the case. I believe we 
are getting some reasonable proposals now out of places 
like the National Board for Graduate Education on 
levels for fellowships and trainingships that ought tS 
be maintained, and I believe that kind of thing wiU be 
listened to by people like John Brademas and others. 
It is not pie in the sky. And if this kind of dialogue 
continues, I believe we will see a leveling off or, if 
you will, a bottoming out. 

Th() BOG program,, if fully funded-, as people 
from institutions like my own will recognize, isn't that 
much of a boon. The first year, if you will forgive me 
for being parochial, the first year of the BOG program 
meant $17,000 in scholarship money to Vanderbilt, and 
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I am sure tiuTe are ntlujr institiUions in the crowd 
where that kind ot thin» Dcicurrecl. 

I can t see that helping us a lot. I can ,see it 
heljiin*^ other kinds of institutions, and perhaps it will 
allow a shift of funding fro-ni the Federal Government 
— (jf state funding to the Federal Cjovernment- in 
support of students at perhaps two-\ear community 
(.olleges. with the prices raised in order to (|ualif\ for 
higher grants and allow some .state money i^i be freed 
ti) sU[iport private-institution medical education and 
p'rnfessional educ atu)n. 

There is gt.ing to Im. d checkerboarding, I think. 
Tht? nuinies aren't going to be that much, different. 
' There \vill be tewer institutions of the kind that we 
represent, and there will be another kind going after 
a sii(,e of the pie, which w*ill nuike your jijh and m\' j(jb 
a lot harder. 

Are there other (juestions or comments? 
:V' MEMBER: Mv question is directed to the Con- 
gressman. 

It is increasingh more diftunilt to obtain infor- 
mation about the po[)ulati(m of handicapped and/or 
disadvantaged^ people, culturally or et.ontnnically. cjr 
\\ hatev er-have-\ ou. Xow. if institutions have difficulty 
ge,tting that information and then in turn, refiise to turn 
it over to researchers to trv to determine what tiie 
needs of these individuals are. it would be most 
ditticuit. then, to kncjw what the total cost, iriclucling 
the e\(.ess (.ost. would be. 

What IS the Congress ck)ing to make it possible 
for these ■ institutions, first, to get the data and then 
to give it to those who know wjiat to do with it? 
jiKADEMAS: I'm -not sure? that I necessarily accept or 
rejfu t the premise of vour plea. You asserted that it is 
difti(.ult to get the intormation. Whv is it so difficult? . 
MEMBER: Because — 

BRADEMAS; We in C^ongn\ss are ntJt withholding it 
trfim vou. I hasti:n to tell nou. 

MEMBER: Apparentlv there are some legal entangle- 
ments in trvmg to gt^t — At least this is the case? in 
Wisconsin — in trving to get information about — in- 
formation to dett^rmine what the ptjpulation of the 
handicapped individuals is. and institutions refuse to 
(.lassifv them 

BRADEMI.S: U that is the case. I don't think you need 
ne(,essaril\ rejuiir to the? Congress (jf the United States 
.to resolve' that problem. You fmght to bo able to solve 
that problem within the ctmlines of the State of 
Wisconsin. 

I. don't think (Congress has to pass a federtd law 
to make it possible for vf)u tc find (uit data. . 
KALUDIS* The gentleman over here. 
EIDWARD H, LYELL (ColoradfJ Commission cm Higher 
Bklac.ation): I wrmld like to know, possibly, or most 



likel\", from Dr. Weathersby, what work has been dontj 
by the Conunission on looking at the elasticity of the 
suppily curve and using that vvith this unit' ccist 
information in the way that they have the demand 
c:urve. * 
WEATHERSBY: The question was have we looke^.at 
the elasticitv of the supply curve with the unit cost 
information and used that in conjunction with the 
demand curve? ^ ' 

That sounds like a simple question maybe, but 
it is a t:omplicated answer. Let me just give you a brief 
one, and then if it is not satisfaqtory, ]ierhaps you could 
..see me afterwards and we could follow it in person. 

One of the things that we were concerned about 
was the supply side, and particularly how instituti(?n^ 
would respond to various kinds of stimuli, maifily ' 
financial, to increase their willingness to accept 
students. 

The situation that most of us perceive, with 
perhaps the exception of a number of elite colleges 
that have excess demand, is tlt^at we are suffering from 
a condition of excess supply. So that would lead us to 
some speculation of what that might be. .s 

. Basically what we did do was to draw upon 
some work of estimating production functions, not 
using unit cost technology, but using other types 'of* 
technology, to try to get some idea at one stage of our 
analysis of what the likely resource impact would be 
of changes in the level of activity of an institution. 

That is not a direct, answer to your question, 
but it is more correct of what we have done. And if 
that doesn't satisfy youT I will be happy to talk with 
you later. 

/ Is that okay? 
LYELL: Yes. * 
KALUDIS: Over here On the left. 

A MEMBER: Many of us are especially concerned about 
the 1 ecommendation for an independent statistical- 
center. A) How might it differ from NCES? And B) How 
has it been received by Washington sources? And C) 
What is g()ing to happen to that proposal? 
KALUDIS: I'll take part of it, and maybe George will 
take the rest. 

We had some problems during the tenure of the 
Commissitm in securing data. Now, in all fairness to 
those involved, there were questions of confidentiality* 
restrictions on data placed by institutions, some of . 
which probably are represented here in the room. And 
I guess it was what? — Maybe six months? — 
W^EATHERSBY: Yes. 

KALUDIS: — into the work of the Commfdsion before 
we had the financial information with yvhich — which 
we needed to use in our analyses. 

We all know' — And I know it has been 
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iaiprovint; — that th{?n?'is a niatler ot — a prcjblern (jf 
redi time availabilitv ai irUnrrnaHcin. Ndw, the»re is ruj 
[)ana(.ea. and an independent agency wtiuld ncjt nt?ces- 
sarilv have a taster d{»l ivory time or pro^essini? time 
than XCIKS. But one of tiie ncjtions that wen^ arcmad the 
Cnniinission at huist was that there shcjifild b{? some 
improvement in trie r{»al-linu? availability ,o{ infor- 
mation-, especially as represented by the needs e\- 
presseti by our Conj»ressional delegation. 

There are bits and pieces of infoFfnation that 
are in niiv chila base, the Commissiim's data base, 
now whifii art? not routinely collected in the process 
adminisfered now bv N(]ES, and it was thought that 
it could be l)(»tter drnu? through simie indi^pendent 
agencv i 

The' projjosal is essentially moribund. I wtjuld 
sa\. unless somebodv in the Cimgre.ss or tluv Adminis- 
tration (;ares to do something about it. 

I will let George till in furtheF, because he is 
certainly much more intimately involved with this. 
VVf:ATHERSBY: In the Commissioner of Educ:ation*s 
reply, tofiner C jHuniissrtmer ,Ottina indicated that he 
was opposed to the creatiim of an independent agency 
and that he felt all of these cjuestitms should be 
resolved in the normal budgetary process of tiie Na- 
tional Center for Educational Statistics. 

That should come as no surprise' to ycm. 

How it should difter falls tmt. I think.^into tliree 
areas. Om* is the (juestitm ot s<:ope. Right ntuv the 
largest single program sujjjjortihg postsecondary Jjdu- 
cation is the CI Bill. NCES doesn't collect a scrap tjf 
information about the GI Bill. 

The secf)nd largest jirogram supporting p(jst- 
secondary education is Social Security Survivtjrs* Bene- 
fits NCES dnesn't ask many questitms alumt that either. 

And then ytm get inttj areas of direct institu- 
tional suj)i)ort. largely througli ctmtracts and grants. 
an«l voii an? into NSFand AP]C and NASA and NIH and 
NIMH, all of which are? tmtside fjf the sctjpe (jf the 
"data which NCES regularly c(jllects. 

, ' Then there is the question (jf the fiscal opera- 
tions reports. Any of vou who have to deal with those 
know that the.se never get back to the program (jfficers. 

Therefore, there is a tiuestitm of scope; the sfjeci- 
fu. sc(jpe f)f NCES. while technically and conceptually 
•much broader than (^urnmtly administered, by the 
nature of its organizatitmal locatitm and by the nature 
of the political pressures brought upon it, is forced to 
be narn)w. One (jf the surfirises that we brought to the 
scene was the breadth fjf scope of fio.stseccmdary educa- 
tion. There is no data collection, integration and 
reporting agency that deals with that kind of sftope. 

The second major area is the question of legality 
of access that George referred tcj. There is currently a 



federal law prohibiting the interchange of information 
between agencies at the level of the. individual reporting 
element, which happens to be institutions for most 
of what you and I are involved with now. Thus, it is 
technically illegal Hb exchange HEGIS data. Don't tell 
anybody; we'll all get arrested. 

But that was the argument held up, not against 
confidential data but abr ♦ individual institutional 
data. This is -a requirement which probably came out of 
concern with the IRS that the only kind of data that 
could be made availabla on inter-agency exchange 
should be aggregated data. 

When you start aggregating into varitms cate- 
gories and then" want to do an analysis by state, you 
find out that you just can't do it. So one of^the 
concerns is to create an agency that wojld have a 
broad enough scope that it could do that kind of 
analysis without getting caught in the NCES dilemma. 

J'he third area is a question of advocacy. NCES 
data, as you know, are not neutral. Data very much are 
tns^ments of advocacy. The concern we had was 
thati data should be readily available to people who 
might advocate different sides of the issue. We thought 
that wide utility of national data was much more likely 
to happen if they were at a relatively high level of 
visibility than if they were kept several levels down 
within an exec*utive agency. 

So those are three reasons that were presented 
for an indepetident data collection agency. 
KALOdIS: I believe Mr. Brademas has a comment on 
that issue also. 

BRADEMAS: Only that I believe that one of the mem- 
bers of the Commission, Senator William. Hathaway of 
Maine, has proposed in the Senate the establishment of 
an information center along the lines of the one to 
whicii the questioner made reference. 

Whether it will much further than a {5roposal, 
it is now difficult to say. ^ 
KALUDIS: Mr. Curry." 

DENIS CURRY (Washington Council on Higher Edu- 
cation): Not to at'all downgrade the efforts and results 
of the Commission — You iSiiow vvhat that means. 
KALUDIS: It mean's you're going to. 
CURRY: That's right. (Laughter.) 

In a way, yes. You know, it seems to me that 
when the Amendments were written, it was a question 
of hnvj to. There were struggles in the Congress; Mrs. 
Green was advocating one position, other people were 
advocating another position, on how to- provide federal 
assistance. 

Now it seems more of a questions of whettier. 
Maybe the problem will go away. Maybe institutions, 
will kind of dissolve into dust and maybe a BOG 
program will somehow escape administrative restric- 
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tions so that it will become effective; maybe work/study 
will stay alive, inavbe EOG vvill stay alive, maybe 
banks will start lending money under the FISL program. ' 

But in a 'State setting we are beset with problems 
of not knowijig. in fac:t having very little knowledge 
about, where the Federal Government is going. In fact, 
we are doing ail "kinds of contingency planning. In 
fact, we have just passed a state work/study program 
on the anticrpation that the federal work/study pro- 
gram will go, bell\ -up. * r 
KALUniS: You will probably reinforce that decision. 
CURRY: Yes. You know, it's real ha«i to plan. 

Now if it's a question of data, we will provide 
it. if the lines are there. And I think the work of the 
Commission has been good in establishing a data base. 

The fact of the m^atter is that there was an 
anticipation when the Amendments which established 
the Commission were passed, there was an expectation 
that it was a question of whether — or a question of 
how. Now it is a question of whether. r 

From a state point of view it is really important 
that Congress come down on one side or the other of 
the issue and either say No. we haven't got an interest 
except in special-purpose grants or except in some type- 
of student aid. or else say Yes. .we're in the business. 
Because at the state level vye are just caught in betwixt 
and between, with costs rising and all the other 
factors that are — you know, that you have probably 
faced in all of your discussions. 

And. quite ffankly. this is the thing that I was 
most disappointed in in the report, is that it gave us 
at' the state level very few clear guidelines. 

And anv of you, all of you who are really well 
prepared* to speak, can respond to this probably a 
speech. But at least it's a question of Hey, what's up? 
VVhat*s coming off and what can we expect? 
KALtJDIS: Actdallv this is a commercial for Denis's 
program which will be later on in the meeting. 
(Laughter.) 

This is done by other TV networks and other 

media. 

I think Congressman Brademas would^like to 
respond. 

BRADEMAS: Yes. I am 'not terribly moved by the 
eloquent pleas of the gentleman who just put that 
question. ^ 

Whoever told you. that you had a right to 
expect certainty in this world? 

I think you are completely wide of the mark — 
an/l I am responding very candidly and rather 
brusquely, in order to make a point, obviouslv — when 
y<ju charge this Commission with having failed to 
solve your essentially political problem. You're not. 
talking abfjut an intellectual problem; you're talking 
politics. 



We wrote, in my view, a perfectly sound law in 
1972, a law with perfectly sound provisions in respect 
of.^for example, the basic opportunity grant program, 
with a perfectly sound general institutional aid 
program. 'The reason we don't have mo^ney for these 
programs is no fault of the Na^fonal Commission on 
Financing Postsecondary Education. It is becauLC a 
lot of people in this room, to be very blunt- about it, 
voted for a man who wasn't much interested in^ 
education and put education very low on his agenda 
of priorities. - 

And the only way you are going to euro the 
kinds of problems that you have just been raising, 
which are very serious probletns, I am the-first to agree, 
is to bring about a change in public policy attitudes 
on the part of the President of the United States and 
on the part of Members of Congress. And you will 
find that we in Congress, at least Jn the present 
Congress, have some sympathy in moving in the 
directions which you suggest. It is we, af^er' all, 
who have been inflicting more BOG money on the 
Administration; it is we, after all, who have been 
preventing the Administration from eliminating the 
National Direct Student Loan Program and from 
eviscerating other student aid programs. 

But that is politics we're talking about here; 
that is not the kind of effort to which we on our 
Commission were addressing ourselves. We were sitting 
there with another hat. . 

Now, if you really want to respond existentially 
to the problem you have been talking about, you are 
going to ha^e a great opportunity on the 5th of 
November. (Laughter; applause.) 
KALUDIS: Denis, let me just add two things. 

First of all, I could infer from your comments 
that the Report of the Commission might have been 
viewed as a rehash of the Green, Qui e. Pell — what- 
ever names you want to put on it — debate in the 
Conference Committee. And one might mention the 
results of the Commission as to whether the expression 
of direction in the '72 Amendments was overturned 
by the work of the Commission. The'answer to that is 
no, it wasn't, that I know of. Nor was it fully supported. 
I mean it is still there and I think what has happened 
is that it is going.to be tested. And if more money goes 
into it, as is planned, maybe somebody studying this 
two years later will know whether our response, our 
predictions, were accurate. 

The second thing is that, as we 'learned earlier 
tonight, congressmen get elected, every two years. 
" And the one thing that we can count on is that the- 
directions are going to change. And, further, the best 
we can hope for, in my opinion, is one plea cf the 
Commission, as other 'reports have also included, that 
if directions change, let's let it off a little bit easier 
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than ue have beftin* so that conlingencv phuuiing can 
be (lone and so lhat if a -program has priority within a 
state or within an institution, resources might' bo put 
together to ke^p it going. 

I can't see, in perpetuity, some crommitment for 
a colhjge work/study ()r for a Title III or whatevt^r 
program you want to mention. And I don't think you do 
either. 

Dl.'RRY: No, George. 1 have got to agree with you on 
that. Although the Morrill Act has stood for a long time. 
KALUDIS: What percentage is it of your expenditures? 
CURRY: I know. I know. But it is the idea, and I think 
I have got to reinforce what you say, that the more 
{jlanning and the more phasedown or phaseup, the 
better. 

And. you know. I wasn't — I am not really here 
taking shots. bec:ause I think there 'is a lot of good 
work lhat. was done. And maybe I had just better 
sit down and shut up. 
KALUDIS: Okav . (Laughter.) 

Yes. sir. The gentleman in the front here. 
ROBERT CLARK (University of British Columbia) As • 
a Canadian I would like to ask a question to Dr. Kaludis 
<md Dr. VVeathersby, which I expect wijl be exercising, 
a number of people here. 

I am addressing this to you in your capacities 
as individuals, not speaking on behalf of the Ccjm- 
mi.ssion.^ 

Dr. Kaludis. you said iht^re are too many insti- 
tutions of higher education in the United States. And 
Dr. Wealhersby agreed vvith that. That suggests that 
there is likely to be a diminution in the number. 

I would like to ask: Do you anticipate that this 
diminution will be simply in terms of the number of 
private institutions or do um expect also a diminution 
in the number of universities, public ones, public 
universities.'' Do you expect to see a diminution in the 
number of colleg(is? 

Would you (.onunent on that general theme. 
KALUDIS: I hope that the diminution will be of all 
kinds, having a vested interest of my o.vn. 

We can see it — Although the Tennessee Legis- 
Huure came clo^e to passing an inane act about 
(.oeducational dormitories, they were wrestling with 
the problem of overf:apacity of institutions of higher 
education, and, as legislatures are wont to do, passed 
an act to create a new institution — two of them, as a 
matter of fact. But this didn't solve the problem in 
anvway. There are community collcjges in Tennessee 
that have dnipped one-third or more in enrollment 
over the last year or so and are just not going to make 
it if things continue that way. 

What I hope will happen — And there is cer- 
tainly t\o guarantee of this, in the Curry line — is that 
public poli(.ymakers will undcr^aand that it is not just 



. the nongovernmental institutions, public as they are, 
as well as the governmental institutions, which should 
take the brunt of this reduction in demand. 

' I think the evidence so far, however, is that these 
are the kinds of .institutions that are moving out of the 
picture. 

In time, I hope that there will be some, as I said, 
enlightenment that will prevent that from happening. 
There is no guarantee. And it may be that it will be 
just private, or nongovernmental schools, to say it 
better, which \yill go out of business.' 

George. 

WEATHERSBY: I am always saddened by pei^onal 
failure, and in this case (he apparent failure to commu- 
nicate accurately saddens me even more, because my 
personal views are, exactly the opposite of what you 
assert they are.^ And that is because I am even more of 
a heretic than you probably implied that I am. 

I think what is happening is not the coming 
about of a steady state, which, for those of you who 
study archeological phenomena, just precedes the Ice 
Age. and by analogv* maybe we should identify a few 
dinosaurs. But I don't think we are in a steady state 
at all. I think we are in a rapidly growing, expanding 
state in postsecondary education. 

To give you a couple of ideas, we were talking 
about 2900 ca»Tipuses and about another 7,000 in ihe 
noncollegiate sector. As you move outside of that- into 
the adult community, you are talking about an addition- 
al 66.000 institutions. 

What I think we are seeing is a change in 
composition, not a change in absolute magnitude. 

It is a long topic which I would be happy to 
chat with you about. I have done some work in 
sorting out the numbers in the last few. years on that, 
and, to just give you a couple of figures that expand 
my mind, the number of adults currently enrolled in 
non-degree credit courses exceeds the number of 
high school students in America by. about half a 
million students, 15.7 million versus 15.1 million. The 
rate -of growth in the adult population participating 
in postsecondary education is better than 7 per cent a 
vear. 

When we had that rate of growth in the youth 
population, we called it burgeoning growth, explosive 
growth, an^d demanded new campuses all over the map. 
We are currently having a participation rate of people 
who have some college or have completed college 
that exceeds the participation rate of 18 to 24-year-olds. 

I think we are facing a very different world from 
that of the people who are giving you the gloom and 
doom of steady state. And it is the gloom and doom of 
steady state that lead to the conclusion that we ought 
to shut down large numbers of institutions. 

I am personally quite hopeful of a very different 
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\\t)riil. nut J)e(.dUSi» it is ihdiiKinM cis rci[)idh- as the 
expansion trom to U), 1)1)0 to 78.000 implies, but 

siaipl\ !)ei:tiuse \w dre ot)enin^ our eyes and seeing 
whtit h>is been s^oin^^ on in our institutions for a long, 
[tuiutirne 

Tnin (Inniks. who ihreits the adult programs at 
Hcirvard has tui enroHnient ot over 5.000 students. 
That IS the same si/e as Harvard College. Harvard 
doesn t report the additional 1.000 to anybody beoausti 
mihiuiv asks tbern lor that number. They ask them 
thousands ol (it her numbers, including the unit cost of 
titiiet^ The\ dun't ask them about adults. That's 
t.isi in.itina. It s also wrung, in my opinion. So 1 don't 



agree with your assertion and I don't want that 
ascribed to my personal point of view. 
TAYLOR: George, the popularity of our topic has 
exceeded what we expected. The hour is late and we 
had anticipated we would close this around ten o'clock. 
If ther« are others of you who have questions that 
you must ask, would you approach the panel members 
afterwards., if you can catch them before they get out. 

On behalf of the Association, I would like to 
thank the panel members for taking of their time to 
provide us with this information on the important 
study they have done. We do appreciate it. Thank you 
Very much. ' 
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CHAIRMAN SHHKHANr Good morning, ladies and 
i^erilleiiieii Mv name is Bernie Slipehan and this is 
' the la.st Cieneral Session of the Forum. This morn- 
in>»*s Panel on the Recommendations of the Carnegie 
Commission on Financing of Higher Education con- 
sists of Moderator Robt^rt. Hartman, President Pauf 
Brandon, of Reed College. President Nolen Ellison 
of Seattle Central Communily College, Father Robert 
Herde, President of Georgetown University, and we 
hope President Robert C. Wood* of the University 
of Massachusetts. 

Dr. Hartnian served on the staff of the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at the De- 
of Arts degree at Queens College in New York City. Dr. 
Hartnian served as a teaching fellow at Harvard Univer- 
sit\ , receiving his Ph.D. in economics from this institu- 
tiiin in 1*U)4. He was a member of the economics faculty 
until lObH at Brandeis University. 

Dr. Hartnian he served on the staff of the Assis- 
tant Secretary for Planning and Evaluation at the De- 
partment of liealth, Education and Welfare and joined 
the Econcjuiics Studies Stciff at Brookings in 1969. He is 
the co-author and author of numerous articles and 
books Dr. Hartman. 

ROBERT HARTMANf One of the advantages af having 
the job of just introcbjc^jng speakers on a panel is that 
bv sending a long biographical sketch and then giving 
brief introductions to the panel members, one can raise 
one's status in the world rather quickly. (Laughter.) 

I intend during this session to recognize each of 
our speakers, who are instructed to talk for about ten or 
15 minutes, after which we would like to leave as much 
time as possible for (juestions and discussion. 

The topic of the Panel, as you know, is a discus- 
sion r)f the recomme,ndations of the Carnegie Commis- 
sion on the future of higher education, and the members 
of the panel were chosen in part because they represent 
different perspectives in lof)king at higher education, 
and hopeful! V we will generate some (iifferences of 
opinion among them. 

Let me introduce, then, our first speaker, Father 
Robert -Henle. the President of Georgetown University. 



Father Henle is widely known as a writer and thinker 
on American Catholic higher, education. 

Before coming to Georgetown, he was a member 
of the Philosophy Department at St. Louis University 
and rose through the ranks to become Vice President 
of that instituiion. 

In addition to being President of Georgetown, he 
is also Chairman of the Health Services Research Train- 
ing Committee of HpW and Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Association of Jesuit Colleges and Uni- 
versities. He also has served on the Washington Con- 
sortium of Universities and was President of the higher 
education group in Washington. 

It is my pleasure to introduce Father Henle. 
ROBERT J. HENLE (President, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C.)r Thank you very much. Ladies. and 
gentlemen. I presume that my perspective is private 
higher education, particularly the university sector. I 
would like to say first of all that I do not share some of 
the optimisrn that has been .expressed recently with 
regard to private higher education. We all know that 
private higher education in the last eight years has gone 
through a very severe financial crunch, which has been 
dramatized by the fact that a number of private institu- 
» tions have either given up, quit, gone public, or amal- 
gamated wifh other institutions. 

Some institutions that were runnin^'deficits have 
no.w balanced their budgets and, as I saj?, there is a 
certain amount of optimism that most of th'fe.private in- 
stitutions have survived the crunch. ^, 

But I agree with President McGill o^.^Columbia 
University that we are going into phase tw:o of the 
financial crunch for private higher education in this 
country, ^ 

The means that we took in private' instft^utions 
to balance our budgets and which were successful in- 
cluded not only,, external means — increase of fiinds 
from foundations, alumni, and so oh — but an.^hor- 
mous reform within the institutions, economies of'^all 
kinds, even such mundane things as, instead of cleanr 
ing faculty office^ every day, we clean them twice 
week; instead of having the maids clean the dormitory^ 
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rooms, the students clean their own rooms, if and when 
lhe> do it. So, as McGill said about Columbia's budget, 
which u'ds finally balanced after years of deficits, there 
is no more fat left in these budgets. 

We are all convinced, Ilhink, that inflation and 
the general escalation of costs, increases necessary in 
faculty salaries to meet intlation and living costs, will 
continue. \ye have increased our tuition in private in- 
stitutions, especially the elite expensive institutions, 
to a level where we feel that increases, which will 
eqiiailv incnmse costs, have become impossible. We 
anticipate that there vvill be tuition increases. But can 
we increase luition adequately to meet the. total costs 
in the futurei* 1 think most of u.*; in private institutions 
would agree that we cannot do that. 

fh a study that I made in 1964 I identified aboiit 
. 13 private institutions that 1 thought would never really 
be in deep financial j)roblems. But I also identified the 
rest of the private institutions in this cjountry as facing 
a very difficult future. And I think I have been vindi- 
cated on that. 

Before I even published my report, two of the 
private institutions I was discussing had gone public. 

It is against this kind of background that we talk 
about the future, it seems to me, of private higher edu- 
cation in this country. 

I believe that most people are convinced that 
rhe multiple svstem of higher education that we have is 
one of the great strengths of the United States. 

I have done a lot of c6nsulting in Latin America; 
I have been in countries where private institutions, up 
till quite recently, 'were not allowed. And I think it is 
verv unhealthy When all the institutions of higher learn- 
ing are under a general ministry of education or depend 
upon the central government or upon state governments. 
I think that it is of great importance to the quality, the 
the central government or upon state governments. I 
think that it is of gre^t importance to the quality, the 
freedom, the diversity of our educational system that 
private higher education be preserved in this country. 
I have no hope that we can preserve private higher 
education at the present percentage level of students. 
I am convinced that in phase number two more private 
institutions v^ iIl disappear and that the ones that survive 
are going to do so by heroic economic measures and by 
a great appeal to philanthropy, to foundations. 

But I ilso believe that it is in the public interest 
that both statje and federal governments help to preserve 
private education. A lot of people seem to think that as 
vve proi)ose;tn the Federal Government or the state 
government,S: that they subsidize private education, we 
are asking for a huge subsidy, I don't think this is the 
casf^ at all. If you look at our budgets and the amount of 
federal money that goes into them and that we are ask- 



ing for, it is minimal. And I would be very much 
opposed, for instance, if Georgetown were to receive 
40 per cent of its budget from state and federal funds. 
I would think this was a very unhealthy situation for a 
private institution. 

But I believe the Federal Government has to 
accept some burden in some fashion for the support of 
private higher education and that the state governments 
must do so. 

But I think this can be done in a variety of ways, 
and I am unhappy when we have a report or a recom- 
mendation from a national association that specifies 
too clearly olie special way of doing it. 

I thinic the states are' experimenting with a 
variety of ways of providing universal access to higher 
education, universal opportunity of choice, and parti- 
cularly support for private institutions. 

I, am not prepared to say that the best way, cer- 
tainly not the only way, to preserve private higher edu- 
cation and to preserve the possibility of access by ail 
segments of our population to elite institutions if they 
qualify for them, or to the private sector or the public 
or community colleges, is to raise tuition in the public 
institutions. This may be a solution that may work in a 
given state, but I think there have to be a variety of 
solutions and that we ought to experiment with a diver- 
sity of ways of doing this. 

I personally would favor much more a system of 
student aid which would assist students, whether they 
went to the private institutions or the public institu- 
tions, to have a freedom of choice between all the in- 
stitutions in a giveri area that would enable them to 
have enough help that if they wanted to go to a private 
institution, the difference between going to that institu- 
tion and a state institution would be not so great that 
it would render it practically impossible for them to 
take a private institution as the place they wanted to go. 

I think the State of Illinois, for example, has a 
scholarship program that is exemplary, and I would 
say in such a state, to increase the tuition in public in- 
stitutions is not necessary, as long as they have a gen- 
erous scholarship program across the board that helps 
students go to whatever school they want to go to. I 
would say that is a solution, and a good one, 

I thought we had agreed some years ago that the 
Federal Government should assume a partial responsi- 
bility for all higher education in' this country. And I 
think this is being reduced, whereas it ought to be some- 
what increased. I iDelieve that the Federal Government 
has to pick up a margin, not a large margin, but a 
margin of the cost of higher education across the 
country. 

I would argue that this varies with the type of 
education. I am on a commission appointed by the 
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governors of the states to a)nsicier what is the responsi- 
bility of the states now that the Federal Government 
is withdrawing from graduate education. 

I cannot s'^e good graduate education as any- 
thing except a national resource, a national responsi- 
bility. A good graduate school, whether U is a private 
institution, like Georgetown or Harvard or Chicago, or 
whether it is in a public institution, a good public insti- 
tution like the University of Wisconsin, is not, cannot 
be. in my opinii)n, organized and controlled on the 
basis of local nee'ds. All good graduate schools serve 
the euitire nation, and in fact serve international needs. 

So that at different levels, it seems to me, there 
are different responsibilities. And I would argue that 
at the present moment, for example, the Federal Govern- 
ment is not accepting its full responsibility for medical 
education, for nursing education, and for graduate edu- 
cation, because these are not totally and completely 
local concerns, and certainly not the concerns of indi- 
vidual states. 

} know from my discussions on this Commis- 
sion, state legislators are saying, ''Why should we sup- 
port a great Ph.D. program in English when 80 per cent 
of the Ph.D.'s leave the state and go somewhere else?" 
I think it would be tragic if we began to contract the 
graduate schools of this cou^ntry to aMocal or regional 
service. 

So I would argue that the Carnegie Report is too 
restrictive in its recommendations. I think we have to 
experiment with a large number of ways of financing 
higher education. But it seems to" me the basic prin- 
ciple from the standpoint of private education is that 
it is in the public interest to maintain the great diversity 
of our educational system, io maintain private educa- 
tion, healthy, quality, elitist, if you will — I am in 
favor of having elitist institutions. I am not a popularist, 
I guess. I think it is essential to a democracy that it have 
elitist leadership and elitist institutions. And that is in 
the public interest, arid therefore both the states and 
Federal Government should find means to help pre- 
serve and support not only the existence, but the 
quality, of private higher education. 

But I would not be as restrictive as this report 
and say that it should be done by such and such 
methods. I think there are many ways. to do this: 
Capitation grants, educational aid grants connected 
with scholarship money, scholarship funds, loan funds, 
and so forth. And I think the burden should be distri- 
buted. But I think the pri;.'ate institutions have a right 
to a'sk for a certain amount, a reasonable amount, of 
public support in a variety of ways. 

Thank you very much. (Applause.) 
HARTMAN: Thank you very much. 

Our next speaker is President Nolen Ellison, 



who is the President of Seattle Central Community 
College in Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. Ellison, previous to hfs current position, was 
an assistant to the Chancellor of the Metropolitan 
Junior College District m Kansas City, Missouri, and, 
prior to that, served as Assistant to the President of 
Michigan State University. 

Dr. Ellison will address his remarks toward an 
analysis of the Carnegie Report and its implications for 
two-year junior and community colleges. 
NOLEN M. ELLISON (President of Seattle Central 
Community College, Seattle, Washington): Let me go 
directly to several issues that I have attempted to write 
out and see where ^e come out in terms of a perspec- 
tive on two-year colleges in relationship to the Carnegie 
Commission report and specifically as it relates to the 
report. Who pays? Who benefits? Who should pay? 

When I was asked to be on the panel to review 
the recommendations of this Report, I gave an almost 
immediate affirmative response. I couldn't resist the 
desire to present my personal views of this Report, 
which, as you know, is one of the several that have 
been completed in the past two years on the current 
state of financial affairs of higher education. Such 
analyses appear to be an escalating trend, and today's 
panel is another step in the public debate on this signi- 
ficant topic. 

In reviewing the report for discussion this morn- 
ing and its specific import for the nation's 1100-plus 
two-year community, junior, technical and branch in- 
stitutions, it was necessary to put in perspective the 
report's recommendations by reviewing the suggested 
role, function and mission of these two-year institutions 
as perceived by the Commission in two other reports. 

These addition*.' Carnegie documents are the 
1970 report of the Commission entitled "Open-Door 
Colleges: Policies for Community G'oUeges" and the 
recently«released **Supplemental Statement on the 
Report of the Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion on **Who Pays? Who Benefits? and Who Should 
Pay?" These documents contain the basic framework in 
which the rather short tuition policy recommendations 
for two-year institutions contained in the report under 
discussion today must be viewed. 

One additional observation necessary to a full 
discussion of the Commission and its recommendations 
regarding financing higher education is that the Com- 
mission recognized that its report was at best a difficult, 
if not impossible, task to undertake. To deal effectively 
with the issues of costs, benefits, and support responsi- 
bilities entailed the acceptance of certain assumptions 
regarding goals and desired outcomes of American 
higher education. For community colleges, the several 
recommendations contained ifi the report must be 
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\it*\ve(i in relationship to tlu* tioajs ot access 

cUiil opportunitv atui their relationship to the suggested 
jutccunes o( so(dal justice and social effectiveiUKSS. 

\U remarks this morning are not addressed to 
the acceptability t>i these tour ehaneiits which were 
posed bv the Ciarnegie C^omniission but instead pre- 
sumes them to be valid arid vievvs the ret;onimenda- 
tions tor cominuiuty colleges in light of this stated 
trcmiework. 

Because the C^tJmniis.sion saw one of the princi- 
pal goals tor higher education being access and oppor- 
tunitv tor all who could benefit from it, the Commis- 
siui.'s reconirnendatifins can be generally categorized 
into the following three niajcjr areas: Funding of stu 
dents, preterably through targeted aid because of its less 
regressive? effect on opportunity for the economically 
disadvantaged student: funding institutions; and fund- 
ing special institutional {)rograms for the financially 
and edjLUiationallv disadvantaged student. 

This third eUmient is separated from the previous 
two categories because of the accepted recognition, both 
liv institutions'' attempting to serve large number of the 
traditionally non-college-l)ound students and the Com- 
mission, of the position that increased access and op- 
portunity for large nnm[)cjrs (jf such students cannot 
properly occur without funding of special student sup- 
port and additional instructional support program 
ettorts bevond the traditional activities and programs of 
higher education. 

For conununitv colleges and four-year institu- 
tions seeking to provide increased access and opportu- 
nitv to larger numbers of the traditionally non-college- 
bound po[jalati{)n. additional dollars to meet the added 
support services aiid educational program ntjeds are 
essential to the accomplishment of the above-stated 
goals and outcomes. 

The Commission recognized the legitimacy of 
this need for the additional institutional assistance in 
recommending ttiat federal cost of education supple- 
ments be made to institutions admitting large numt)ers 
of financially disadvantaged students. This financiaK 
recommendation vvHl be increasingly important for all 
institutions attempting to meet the additional expenses 
associated with institutional programs and special 
ettorts designed to provide for students who, with less 
ttiari adecjuate skills and background preparation, have 
entered institutions of higher learning. 

Similar to its general recommendations regard- 
ing all higher education, the Commission's recommen- 
dations for conununitv colleges can be reviewed-in two 
aspects; Funding for students to insure access and op- 
portunity; and funding for institutions to insure an 
appropriate support level for development and opera- 
tions. 



^JA^hile it recognized the need to increase student 
tuition in {)ublic: four-year institutions of higher educa- 
tion to a level equal to one-third of the actual instruc- 
tional costs, the Commission recommended the exemp- 
tion of two-year colleges from any such increases in 
tuition, recommending, instead, the maintenance of 
low or, preferably, no tuition for these institutions. 

• The Commission also recommended that for 
present considerations tuition rates for public two- 
year institutions should no*^ be increased beyond estab- 
lished levels. 

This recommendation is in line with the Com- 
mission s accepted philosophical position on the role of 
community colleges in postsecondary education. In this 
regard the Commission has supported open access to 
the open-door colleges for all high school graduates and 
otherwise qualified individualf; who could benefit from 
education and training beyond the high school level. 

The opeh-access theme for two years of public-: 
supported education beyond high school will continue 
to be heard in the future. This proposal will continue (o 
surface in the future under the continuing push for 
national funding of two years of education in the bank 
beyond high school for all Americans, to be drawn upon 
at whatever stage in life the individual finds desirable. 

The role of two-year colleges will be important to 
such thinking and in any succeeding national policy 
directions in this regard. 

Perhaps the most important^ proposals relative 
to the over-all funding of two-year colleges was not 
contained in this report, ''Who Pays? Who Benefits? 
and Who Should Pay?" but instead in the Carnegie 
Commission Report, **Open Door Colleges." 

The Commission recommended in this report 
that financing the cost of operating two-year postsecon- 
dary educational institutions should be a cooperative 
responsibilitiy between federal, state and local govern- 
njents. The Federal Government should provide not 
only program support but also start-up construction 
grants for an additional 230 to 280 community colleges 
needed by 1980 to insure a stong national system of 
such institutions. 

Regarding the financing of operations, the Com- 
mission took the position that states should expand 
their contributions to the financing of these two-year 
postsecondary institutions so that the states' share 
amounts in general to one-half or two-thirds of the total 
state and local financial burden, including operational 
and capital outlay costs. 

The ConuuLSsion took a significant policy posi- 
tion, in my estimation, in opposing the elimination of 
ail local financial obligations for these institutions on 
the grounds that tf local governance and policy-making 
responsibility is to be meaningful, it should be accom- 
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panhni bv some substantial degree ut [liiaiicial resptni- 
sihilitv. 

I lett the State ot Washington yesterday vv.ijli a 
number i)f major considerations being given t(j the 
f^uestions related to the existence of a strong state 
svstem of i:oinrnunitv colleges, with appointed boards 
ot trustees who don't have responsibility for raising 
local revenues for the support of these institutions. A 
sericius question has been raised relative to the policy 
responsibiJit\ .of local boards and whether or not these 
conuiujnitv 'hase(i institutions can responsibly respond 
^to local ctnuruunity etiucation needs. 

The C]oHHuission fuiinted out that in reviewing 
the issue, ot hnancial mix between state and local fund- 
uig. state s\ stems shouhi insure total ajjpropriations for 
f)p+?rating expenses large enough- to permit the institu- 
tions to h)llow a policy of either no tuition or verv low 
tuitit)n. 

Other specitic and signitlcant rt?comniendations 
of the Carnegie Commission regarding the over-all 
funding and tinancing of two-vear colleges are: 

One — Federal provisions for institutional sup- 
[K)rt for conununity colleges should be expanded. 

Two — Barriers to access shtmld he e^liminated 
through expanded federal programs of student grants 
anii student loans. 

Three — Federal construction grants and loans, 
as well as startup grants, should be'available to states 
starting n^w (.onmumitv colleges. 

Ami. fourtn — Federal cost-af-education sup- 
plements to. institutions admitting large numbers of 
financially disadvantaged students should be provided. 

This fourth item and its importance were re- 
tle(.ted upofi in mv earlier ctniuiients. 

hi sununari/.ing my views (jf the report, "Who 
Pays.^ Who Benefits?.. Who Should Pay?" and its supple- 
nient. four major areas appear to emerge which should 
he considered if the recommendatitms of the Carnegie 
C]ommission as they relate specifically to community 
colleges are to be fally understtHjd. 

These areas are: 

First — The recommendations shtmld be viewed 
in respect to the full Conunissitm's stance on the roie 
and mission of two-year colleges as an integral part of 
higher education and its existence as a vital national 
resource. In this regard the three Carnegie reports cited 
must be viewed as complementary statements (m finan- 
cing public two-vear instituti(ms. 

Secondly — Higher education access and oppor- 
tunitv should be viewed as essential to providing for 
everyone in the nation who can benefit from higiier 
education the opportunity to participate in it. This is 
recrjgnized hv the Carnegie Commission as a shared 
responsibilitv between federal, state and local govern- 



ments, particularly in respect to these two-year in,stitu- 
tions. 

Thirdly — Quality as well a,s equality of oppor- 
tunity were viewed bV the Commission as essential 
concerns for serving higher education. The dual issues 
"of social justice and social effectiveness nmst be con- 
sidered when viewing the over-all goals and outcomes 
of higher education. 

Fourthly — In order to insure a proper adjust- 
ment of higher education to the new conditions con- 
fronting it, a series of interrelated and interdependent 
financing relationships must occur for the entire enter- 
prise of higher education, public and private, if the 
gtjals as outlined for any segment of higher education 
are to be accomplished. 

This latter point was made quite clear and em- 
jihasized in a supplementary statement on tuition 
policies released by the Commission staff on April 1st. 
Two brief points should be acknowledged in respect to 
this document: First, the Commission staff felt that in ' 
light of the current national and state activities, the 
issuance of a supplementary statement was important 
and necessary to clarify the position- of the Carnegie 
Commission on tuition policy and to distinguish the 
Commission's recommendations from those of other 
gnuips that have beea recently released, that is, the 
reports of .other groups on the financing issue. 

Secondly, the report was issued to reinforce the 
Commission's position that recommendations in the 
earlier report regarding financing higher education 
should of necessity be considered all at once and no one 
recommendation should be taken out of context of the 
total additive approach to financing both higher educa- 
titm and higher education opportunities. 

It appears that these concerns must be considered 
in their totality if the Commission's statements on 
financing two-year poslsecondary institutions are to 
be viewed in proper perspective. 

In conclusion, while my remarks this morning 
appear to support strongly the Carnegie Commission in 
it's observations and recommendations. I must conclude 
with several concerns which I see on the horizon. If 
these concerns are not addressed with great care at all 
three levels of governmental influence in public higher 
education, then these two-year community-based insti- 
tutions will indeed become revolving-door institutions 
or dumping grounds for higher education, as suggested 
by some scholars writing in the field today. 

pirst — The Com^nission did not elaborate ex- 
tensively on the manner in which private two-year 
liberal arts colleges could best address their financial 
futures. These institutions, caught in the middle of 
spiralling operating costs and decreased enrollments, 
face circumstances similar to, if not worse than, private 
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fuur-vear iiistitution.s. {M this pinnt the future is ntjt 
bright tor anv except the t?\treniely well tnuloweH 
.private two-vear institutions. 

On student mix and quality programs. I have 
this particular ^concern: The current imbalance of 
respH)nse to the. several interrelated elements of finan- 
cing students and institutions is bringing about a less 
than desirable mix and suppcjrt for increased numbers 
uf minority and disadvantaged students who have 
enterefi institutions of higher education in the past 
SIX vears. 

The maintenance of low or no-tuition direction 
for ( omnmnitv colh^ges. ccjupled with rising tuition in 
four-\ear instiUifions and underfunding or inadequate 
fedt?ral and state student aid firograms. as well as con- 
tin ueil inflation and rising cost-of-living factors, have 
the direct result of shifting or moving hnv-inccjnie 
students from four-year institutions and toward com- 
muaitv (.(jlleges. This current phenomencm accompanied 
bv a general lack of acknowledgment of the extra costs 
invcilved in educating this tinancially disadvantaged 
group, as well as the increasing number of traditionally 
non-cfillege-ptiing students entering the educational 
mainstream, could make for an uncertain future for 
two-year in.stitutions attempting to resptmd in a quali- 
tative fashion to this challenge. ^ 

The current effects of the laqk of adequate fund- 
ing of targeted- student aid. as well as institutional aid, 
nuist he addres^ied if^ a[)[)ropriate responses are to be 
made b\ e>\\ of holier educaticni. and certainly by these 
two-vear institutions Most critically affected at this 
time, in my judgment, are the downtown inner-city 
campuses of multi-unit c(mimunity' college organiza- 
tions 

A brief res[)onse on the proprietary institution. 
It seems to me the Carnegie Commission did not ade- 
quateU address that questitm and it is one yet to be 
dealt with fulh in terms Of their impact on two-year 
public institutions trying to prtjvide bcjth functional 
education and training. 

The final concern I see is that of the challenge of 
providing ''communitv-college education" versus "com- 
munity c:olIeges." Much like the decade of the *60s when 
the emphasis was upcm building facilities for these two- 
vear institutions, ii is certain that the decade of the 70s 
will most likelv focus away from facilities and on edu- 
r:ation<d programs, (lualitv programs and quality staff 
. V issues - 

The financial implications of these concerns are 
arave ant] are vet to he determined, (A{i{ilause.) 
H.-\RT.MA.\: The next member of the panel to speak is 
Paul Bragdon. who is President of Reed College. 

[ie has served in that position since 1971. and 
prior to that he was a Vice President for Public Affairs 



at Mew York University. Mr. Bragdon served in the 
New York City government before going to NYU and 
was a practicing attorney in New York City for a num- 
ber of years. 

President Bragdon. 
PAUL E. BRAGDON (President Reed College): I am 
invited to comment on the Carnegie Commission Report 
and the supplement on tuition following fast on its 
heels from the vantage point of the small private insti- 
tution, of course, and specifically from the base of a 
small liberal arts college. And I will do just that in what 
might be called comments on piety and public policy. 
Before subsiding into that prescribed particularism, 
however. I would like to try to cast a perspective on 
postsecondary education. 

Before the onset of the blahs of the late '60s and 
the realities of the treacherous waters of the 70s, a 
significant part of the populace had added colleges and 
universities and those associated with them to the list 
of those meriting a vote of no confidence. In fact, if you 
will look in this morning's newspaper, you will see that 
colleges and universities are among those that lag 
behind the U. S. military in popular appreciation at 
the present time. . 

The reasons for the fall from the former high 
state are numerous and diverse and of markedly dif- 
ferent qualitative value. The. bill of particulars, with 
items describable as expressions of frustrated great 
expectations unrealistic from inception, as well as 
telling criticisms, would include: the assumption that 
the four-year college is a synonym for higher education 
and that it represents an appropriate experience for 
everv'one: failure to solve the ills of society, failure to 
guarantee upward economic mobility, evidence that 
many of thosG associated with colleges and universities 
had neither the courage nor the conviction to defend 
their institutions and their stated purposes when under 
savage attack from within; development of the anti- 
rational thrust which has always been part of the 
VVestefn intellectual tradition into a major force on 
campus and assisting in the transmission of antiration- 
alism into the popular culture; curricular disintegration 
in response to political pressures and/or the explosion 
and fragmentation of knowledge; deliberate develop- 
ment of surpluses in trained personnel, with full knowl- 
edge and notice of the facts, and duplication and pro- 
liferation of programs and facilities to the detriment of 
definition and distinctiveness and at unnecessary cost 
to taxpayers and philanthropists. 

No doubt other matters could be added to the 
list. Colleges and universities are human institutions, 
peopled by human beings; hence, they are fallible. It 
is probably altogether a good thing that the public at 
large has become aware of this fact and it is to every- 
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ones ddvdiitdge that atcountabilitv im{)()St?ci ()n 
higher education. What is not a good thing is to have 
d .skt?pticism. in- part warrantt^d. obscure troni the 
view ut" the [)ublic or trom our cjwn view the essential 
truth of what we have been doing and what we are now 
doing in American postsecondary educ:ation. What 
would be even worse wt)nld be th{; failure of the public 
to understand the significance of our institutions to 
this troubled nation and world. 

hi the irnuiediate past this society has been 
attiHi;pting to provich? j) laces in colleges and universities 
tind other institutions to meet the demands of popula- 
tion growth and to widen the access routes to educa- 
tional op[)ortiinitv, The perc:entage^. of high school 
graduates* going to college before VVcjrld War II was 15 
per cent, but bv it had risen to 62 per cent. Enroll- 
ments wenf from 2.28o.000-plus in 1950 to 3,600.000 
in 19f)0. and. almost 8 million in 1970. The median 
educational level among those aged 20 to 21 is now 12.8 
\ears. almost a vear in college. Among persons aged 
65 to 74. the median is 9.1 years, just over a year of high 
school. No society on earth, now or in the past, has 
attempted to provide the places at the postsecondary 
level for so large a i)art of the pt)pulation and to widen 
so significantly the access routes to educational oppor- 
tunity. While making this massive effort, we have 
been creating a system of higher education described 
verv well by President Martin Meyerson of the IJniver- 
sitv of Pennsylvania, who said: 

The student who wishes to deal with emer- 
ging intellectual problems, not only of 
narural sciences, but also of social and psy- 
(;hologit;al behavior, of linguistics, of medi- 
cine, of econometrics, of the cultures of the 
developing countries, and of subjects such as 
the visual arts, can find more stimulus in the 
American college or university than any- 
where else in the world. 

W'ith the task of providing new^ places accom- 
plished, higher education is evolving into a system of 
postsecondary education, including a range of programs 
and experiences utilizing the resources of public and/ 
private institutions of higher education, programs of 
varving lengths and purposes associated with these 
institutions and programs available through proprietary 
schools, industrial training centers and other educa- 
tional facilities. The prospect is for even more options 
and alternatives for men and wfjjmen at different stages 
of life. Indeed, the years ahead, whatever they may hold 
for institutions pressed by high costs, limited resources, 
and competition for students, are likely nevertheless to 
be golden ones for students of all ages. 



Rather than subsiding into defensiveness, I 
would think that we should take pride in being parti- 
cipants of the development of a system w^ith wide 
access, diversity, and quality and an expanding number 
of options and alternatives. May I add parenthetically 
that most of the places, much of the expanded oppor- 
tunity and most of the new options and alternatives 
now available have been provided, and necessarily so, 
by the public system, including the two-year college 
component, and for that we can be jjarticularly appre- 
ciative. 

In facing the world, moreover, we should find 
ways of telling people that this complex society with 
complex problems very much needs our educational 
institutions. Dr. Stephen K. Bailey, Vice President of 
the American Council on Education recently said: 

Looking ahead, it is preposterous to assume 
that this nation alone or In concert with other 
nations will solve such recalcitrant problems 
of the political economy as inflation, the gut- 
rending trade-offs of the energy' and environ- 
niental crisis, international money, inter- 
national development, and the benign ex- 
ploitation of the ocean resources, without 
superbly educated human beings. Techni- 
cians and practical geniuses are needed in 
abundance. But there is also a need for 
apostles of new paradigms; preachers of new^ 
prophecies. A bright geneticist stationed in 
one of the various grain institutes of philan- 
thropy can help to fashion a green revolution 
in Asia. But it takes a Cliff Wharton to suggest 
that the problems caused by the green revolu- 
tion may be more complex and attenuated 
than the problems that stimulated it. In the 
next few years and decades, whether the 
human race is searching for ways to tame the 
Promethean fire of fusion, produce an anti- 
aphrodisiacal protean additive, wrestle with 
the ethics of cloning or illuminate the chemi- 
cal base of mental illness, the academy is the 
root producer of -requisite talent. Whatever 
caricatures are sketched by our detractors 
(sometimes, alas, by ourselves), the academy 
remains very nearly the state's most precious 
resource. 

It is from the perspective suggested in these 
opening remarks, one in which I hope we can all share, 
that I move to my role of commentator from the private 
sector on the Carnegie Commission report and its sup- 
plement. The independent institutions are a valuable, 
contributor to, and a vital component of, the post- 
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yecoiiddrv svstein I have (iescribed and are partners in 
public service with the tax-supported institutions. 

In the supplement to tiie main report, the C^rne- 
s^ie Commission asks: "Are private institutions under 
competitive pressure from public institutions?" The 
Commission answers in the ciffirmative, noting that 
among four-year institutions the greatest pressure is on 
the ^^comprehensive colleges and universities" and the 
"liberal arts colleges." I concur. 

The (larru^gie Conimission, noting the effect of 
the growing gap betvv(?en the tuition charges of^the 
private institutions, where the student or his parents 
pay a significant part of the cost, and those of the public 
institutions, with substantial taxpayer tuitions subsidies, 
urges three steps tor narrowing the ga{): 

First, and most important, state? support shf)uld 
be made available to private institutions. 

Second, the rate of rise of private tuition that 
marked the U)60's should be slowed down. 

Third, tbere should be a modest and gradual 
rise of public tuition on tho average. 

Again.' I concur — but can't help wonder how 
tuition costs can be slowed down with the impact of the 
accelerated intlation on essential items from food, 
electricity and fuel to frogs for the biology lab! 

I believe that the case has been stated as well as 
anvone by President Richard W. Lyman of Stanford 
l-ni\ ersit\ . He wrote recently: 

Under pressure of financial difficulties many 
private universities are undergoing amputa- 
tion of this or that limb. St. Louis University 
has abolished its engineering and dental 
s( hools. The University of Pennsylvania has 
n^cently published a report telling three of its 
component schools that, unless they can 
balance their budgets within three years, they 
mav face extinction. New York University, 
oue of the largest of all private institutions, 
has had to sell its Bronx campus to the public 
system of New York City. 

Has this happened because of any rational, 
explicit, and conscious national decision that 
the private sector in higher education should 
shrink or be* phased out? To ask the question . 
is to answer it. Quite the contrary, it has been 
happening amidst a cloud of amiable rhetoric 
about the virtues ot pluralism and diversity 
and the value of a healthy private sector. Yet 
without a conscious decision to preserve and 
to nijurish the private sector, ihi) phase-out 
will eventually take place. Without such a 
decision, private institutions will disappear 
one bv one or become subunits of state 
svstenis. If it reaches the point where Harvard, 



with its $1.25 billion endowment, and a hand- 
ful of others are all that remain, it is doubt- 
ful that even they can be wholly immunje?. • 
One thinks of Oxford and Cambridge, ancient 
and laden with traditions of independence, 
but now relying heavily upon the state and 
subject to rationalization as part of the 
general state-supported system. 

Certainly those of us involved with private 
institutions would not argue that the private 
sector is of higher quality across the board 
than the public. The great state universities 
of this country are themselves unique pheno- 
mena of tremendous importance to the con- 
tinuing vitality of our society^ What we should 
urge is support for a reasonably competitive 
academic structure. We should not expect 
> the government to supply all of our needs, 
for that would mean the end of independence. 
Where government, at ^whatever level, does 
help, it should do so in ways that preserve 
our individuality and foster free choice. 

I hope that the states will act to diminish — 
but not to eliminate — the steadily growing 
gap between what it costs to attend a public 
institution and what it costs to attend a 
private college or university. The gap was, 
on the average, about $500 in 1957. Next 
year it will be $1800, with no sign of lessen- 
ing. The {)rocess cannot continue indefinitely 
without some counter effort on behalf of the 
private sector, if the private sector is to 
survive. 

In all of this, I am not suggesting that any- 
one has a monopoly on wisdom, much less 
that either private or public institutions 
should or can live by cutting each other's 
throats. . . . We are convinced that higher 
education need not be turned into a vast 
machine or a soulless bureaucracy and that 
the surest way to prevent this from happen- 
ing is to encourage healthy competition 
between the public and private sectors. 

Amen to all of that. 

The nagging, nasty question is whether or not 
the Carnegie Commission recommendations with re- 
spect to the private sector have already been absorbed 
in the "cloud of amiable rhetoric" to which President 
Lyman referred. Has there been any dramatic increase 
in the awareness that a significant contributor to our 
system of higher education is in jeopardy? Has there 
been any urgent activity in the Congress or in legislative 
corridors across the nation to help create a more open 
system, giving maximum freedom of choice to students? 
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On Ihe contrary, I would say that one siiggastioii 
in the Carnegie Com mission report has received atten- 
tion ahuost to the exch)si()n of anything else. That 
teal 11 re. of course, is the proposal for a gradual rise in 
tuition charges in public institutions. Fi^rst came the 
wounded (.ries. then came the concerted moves within 
rhe educational associations to deciy the proposals. and 
similar ones frcnn other sources. .Then, lo and behold, 
the (Carnegie Commission trotted out a supjilemental 
report, the most newsworthy feature of which proved 
ti> he data deninnstfating that the tuitions in public in- 
stitutions are in fact closer to the Commission objectives 
thtUi had been originally supposed. Somewhere in the 
inachinaUons (jf the wealthy, powerful, majority in post- 
secondary education — the public sector with its back- 
ing lit the awesome taxing power of the state — the 
presumed h)cus on the problems of the {)nvate sectcjr 
disappeared, save for the usual "cloud of amiable 
rhetoric." 

I approach the issue of tuition charges in the 
public institutions from the basic premise that each 
(.iti/en should b*» able to choose the educational ex- 
perience appropriate to him or her, regardless of where 
the [lerson comes from in American society. Concep- 
tually, then, I have no objection to a more realistic 
(Xisting-out of the public sector, provided there is a cor- 
respf)nding increased appropriation for student assis- 
tance Practically speaking. I recognize that such a 
pri>posal contravenes tht» timo-honored notion of what 
is sat.red among those associated with public higher 
education, that it could cause ctmfusion and misunder- 
stantiing in the general public and that it could be used 
b\ hud get -cutters in public office as a way to slash the 
appropriations for public institutio'ns. i.e.. raising the 
tuitions without a corresponding arrangement for 
student assistance, thereby reducing educational op- 
portunity. 

Alternativelv, then, the public .is entitled to 
know the per c,a{)ita amount of the taxpayer tuition sub- 
sidv in the public sector, to have full disclosure of the 
profile- of the beneficiaries of such subsidies, and to 
have assurance that the public sector will not build 
duplicate fac;ilities or create redundant programs. And 
It is in the public interest for prospective students to 
be able to (;hoose private institutions appropriate to 
rheir needs, which would require a pattern of public 
sijpfjcirt h)r private institutions such as those advanced 
by the Carnegie Commission and others. 

In c(m eluding, I am reminded of a conversation 
with Or. Charit^s W. Cole, then President Of Amherst 
College. 25 years ago when I was an Amherst senior. 
At that time, the l^niversity of Massachusetts, a one- 
campus institution, was a struggling infant across town. 
President Cole said: "The University is the wealthy in- 



stitution". He meant, of course, that the taxing power 
of the common wealth stood behind the University. 
Prophetic Indeed. And now it is time for the wealthy 
and powerful to rise above the "cloud of amiable 
rhetoric" to the recognition that their interest as well as 
the public interest calls for a continuing contribution 
from the private sector.JApplause.) 
HARTMAN: That was a fitting introduction to Presi- 
dent Robert Wood of the University of Massachusetts, 
who will be our next speaker. 

Mr. Wood was formerly Chairman of the De- 
partment of Political Science at MIT and then served as 
the Director of the Joint Center for Urban Studies at 
Harvard and MIT. 

He also was Under Secretary' of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and, for a short 
period, Secretary of that Department. He then went on 
to become Chairman of the Massachusetts Bay Trans- 
portation Authority before going to the University of 
Massachusetts. 

When Professor Wood was a professor of politi- 
cal science, he wrote many studies on state and local 
government, and I am sure that his recent experience 
has enriched and broadened his knowledge of that field. 

President Wood. 
ROBERT C. WOOD (President, University of Massa- 
chusetts): I apologize to you and to my colleagues and 
to the members of the Association for a late arrival. I 
am concerned this v,eek with a pragmatic aspect of 
financing of education. The University's 1975 budget is 
before the State Legislature. It moved from the House to 
the Senate," from the Senate this week to conference 
committee, and a funny thing happened on the way to 
conference committee. We lost $2 million ^nd Warren 
Gulko, a fellow member of this society and my colleague, 
has lost six members of his Institutional Research staff, 
unless we restore it in conference, (Laughter.) 

So I decided it was probably more important to 
be in Boston last night than to be at the Kennedy Center. 
But I regret missing the opportunity to join you for a 
longer time. 

I also want to acknowledge a reassociation with 
iny old friend Paul Bragdon. His eloquence is such that 
sometimes you hardly have the heart to examine his 
logic. (Laughter,) 

I wish to proceed in that vein as we address 
ourselves to the Carnegie Commission report. For even 
if one restricts one's attention to the financial parts of 
the Carnegie report and you leap over the other 
volumes that make it the first fivtj-foot shelf since the 
Harvard Classics, $t5 million in five years, a structured 
impression is hard to come by. 

Two overriding observations come to mind ini- 
tially. First is that as you read through the reports, the 
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final repoVt and the sup>plenuMit, ytni nnte that tho 
academic; instinct tor selt-dostructicin is still very strong. 
And, secondly, that the way. apparently, Carnegie 
i:huse for us to , die is not with a biang but a whimper. 

The Commission cnerall has produced a series 
ot interesting insights, but the net effect, my proposition 
will be this morning, is that it has gone against the vital 
interests of the academic community, public or private. 

I am particularly sensitive to this situation be- 
l austl 1)1: a headline from the Boston Globe a year earlier 
vvinni the Covt^rnor (it Massachusietts, Francis Sargent, 
was seeking to make unprecendented cuts in the budget 
reconnnendatum.s tor higher education. The inch-high 
lieadline read: "Carnegie Hemes Ax, Sargent Swings It." 
And there was a smaller headline just above which said: 
"Public Higher Kducatitm on Block." 

It was very helpful for Clark Kerr to write a 
letter to the editor of the Globe a cimple (jf weeks later 
saving that the Ctimmission's recommendations were 
not ne( essarilv applicable to a state which ranked 49th 
in per capita support for public higher educaticm. 
I Laughter.) 

And vet as I read the "Who Pays? VVhtj Benefits? 
Who Should Pav?" again, and the final report. I can't 
help but believe that the ax is still being himed, not 
onlv for public higher education, but for public and 
private education. 

And I didn't feel any better about it when I read 
(Mark's one-sentence [irecis of the report as quoted in 
The New York Times. **You can say that low tuition for 
the middle class that can afford to pay mcjre is a subsidy 
of the middle class at the expense of the high-income 
g.n)np.s wiio pav nmch m()re in taxes and particularly 
at the (»\pense of low-inconu? groups whose kids can't 
afford to go to college." 

Latelv. as voii kntJW. the Commission has been 
indulging in some revisicm in the supplement that 
Paul referred to. But this deveUjpment appears ttj have 
escajied the attention of all hut the fiducatitmal trade 
press. 

The March supplement of the Commissitm staff 
is actuallv a remarkable document for people presumed 
to be familiar with cognitive appnjaches (jf thought, of 
.capacities for analysis, and academit: respect ftjr re- 
|jabilit\ 

The -1 7 per cent err(J^ to which the Commission 
staff confesses is like the* 18 minutes in lost tape time. 
(Laughter.) 

Let me just t.ite the numbers in the staff paper. 
In Table 1 the ('ummission said; The actual H)73 per- 
centage of etiucational costs in public institutions met 
bv tuition was just. 17 per cent And. as Paul has indi- 
cated, thev recommended that we should go to 33 per 
cent in ten year«>. 



Now, the more recent and more precise infor- 
mation is that that^figure is at least 24 per cent. And if 
you adjust the figures to leave out the costs of graduate 
and medical education, the average percentage of under- 
graduate public education costs paid by tuition is more 
likely to be 27 or 28 per cent. 

That is not very far below the level the Commis- 
sion recommended that we get to. But the staff does not 
acknowledge that its recalculations can jeopardize 
either the timing or the balance of the earlier analysis. 

It is, in my judgment, simply incredible that a 
statistical error ofithis sOrt in an academic undertaking'' 
can be committed, and that we are still asked to regard 
seriously the reliability of many of the other analyses. 

Since the Commission, however, wishes to stick 
with its recommendations, let me state briefly some of 
my own objections to them. 

In effeci. three flaws, in my judgment, mar the 
analysis of the Commission. 

First' — It has an excessive reliance on an econo- 
mic analogy that I think is inappropriate to the charac- 
ter of the institutions, public or private, with which we 
are concerned. 

Second — It is elitist in terms of how it judges 
the thrust of universal participation in education. 

And third — It is peculiarly empty of substantive 
educational content. 

I suppose I feel most strongly about the economic 
analysis, and I take most vigorous exception to the 
analogy that compares higher education, public or 
private, to the railroad industry. It is distufl^ing to say 
that students in classrooms are like pigs in freightcars 
going to market. If students were automobiles and if 
classrooms were factories, it would be appropriate to 
make an industrial productivity analysis. But that is 
not our business. The ways of measuring and judging, 
as this audience knows better than any other, the kinds 
of results %\'e get in education require a long lead time 
and delicate and fragile instruments and indices. -And 
this is not helped by a comparison to an industry that 
was done in by the automobile and by the airplane as 
much as by itself, and to compare it where we have no 
similar comparisons. 

Second, there is. I am afraid, a ciuality of elitism 
associated with the report, for the report, in the name of 
the plurality and the diversity that we have identified, 
calls for supporting all institutions that happen to exist. 
Academic Lockheeds can receive the same help as the 
most diligently led, effectively directed institution of 
education. Whether or not it is aladie.s* finishing school 
(jr a soak-the-returning-veteran vocational program, 
in the name of diversity and plurality, we are to keep 
it afloat. 

The Commission has its pets. It regards great 
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research institutions as essential anil it ^^avs small 
priv ate colleges are espec:iallv to be preserv ed. It asks 
an increase in tuition for public institutions and it calls 
for a moratorium on building. 

Eiut it is part and parcel of a broader conserva- 
tive doctrine abroail in the land that is detrimental and 
derogatory toward the capacity uf education. 

It is caught up with that disease of galloping 
letu.ksism that now affects the judgments of the poten- 
tial ot i)niiiiarv people and the sons and daughters of 
ordinarv. ptn)ple, And it has implicit, if not explicit, 
st)nie ot the worst assumf)tions of the Eli/.abethean 
{)oi)r laws 

So tar as frulncatiori is concerned, breeding 
(ounts. genes are what are important, familv l)ack- 
ground. Scholars are born, not made. In the pursuit of 
understanding and knowledge, you have it or you don't. 
And that dodrine is deadly dangf>rous to institutions 
which'-iire^committtfd to the belief Oiat people, though 
different, can learn and through effort increase their 
potential. 

The third fallacv or flaw that I see in this over-all 
effort IS the absence of commentary of what it is that 
one IS about in our business. No hints (if the Harvard 
reports or the Columbia reports .pf a generation ago; 
no review of general education of professional educa- 
tion. Indeed, the Carnegie Foundation has just created 
another tive-v ear studv to take up that analysis. But no 
cont^ern vvith what it is to be a competent American in 
the present sotietv. No one c;opes and comes to grips 
as a person, as an individual', as a member of the work- 
ing force, as a citizen' with the characteristics of our 
present soiietv. And that mav be the greatest fallacy 
and difficult v of ail. 

Finally, the net effect of these kinds oi" analyses, 
these efforts at looking at our bungling past, of protest- 
ing the rhetoric of popularism and the value of educa- 
tion, is to make it more difiicnlt for private and public 
instituti()ns of higher education to collaborate. 

It forces us as carnivores around the last water- 
hole in a circling dance that can be destructive. 

We are trving very hard in Massachusetts to 
avoid that kind of pattern. We have proposed through 
a toruin ot public and private institutitms. an Educa- 
tional Opportunity Program that vvould give to everv 
high school graduate who has a desire to pursue higher 
education the opportunity to do ,so. 

The scholarships from this pool would go a 
minimum of IT) per cent to public institutions and a 
mimmum of Bf) per t ent to private iiistitutions. The 
( alculation of student need would be based on the total 
cost of attemdance of the institution involved. We think 
the program will help to maintain the pluralism of in- 
stitutions that are ready to be accountable and that are 



attractive to young people who want to choose them. 
We will be asking the Legislature to appropriate a total 
of $35 million for this program next year, and we will 
be doing it with a virtual unanimity of public and 
private higher education in support of it. 

But these efforts of finding funds, of maintaining 
institutions of quality, come hard in the context of the 
Carnegie report. For the Carnegie Commission's deci- 
sion that universal participation in higher education' 
will never occur reflects a free-ride cliche that ignores 
the basics of how to. allocate cost of higher education, 
how to put/more investment into higher education- than 
trips to thtv Caribbean or snowmobiles, and ignores the 
concept of investment that most of us have believed in. 

So this is the difficulty in which we find our- 
selves, that we are now told purposefully, directly and 
authoritatively that that wishful notion of aspiration to 
equal opportunity through education is unrealistic and 
not to be pursued. 

This is contrary, bf course, to most of the tradi- 
tions of public andi private education in this country 
over most of our time. 

The first trustees of the University of Massa- 
chusetts in their first report in 1366 perhaps said it best 
of all: ''Republicanism," they explained, *'has under- 
taken in America to recast society into a system of 
equality. It proposes to create true and safe equality not 
by conferring it on the ignorant and degrading the rights 
of'citi'/ens, but by raising all, through education, to the 
full dignity of free men." 

Nothing in the Carnegie Commission reports 
suggests that the Commission shares that sense of 
purpose. And for that I think we should all be dis- 
^ippointed. 

Thank you. (Applause.) 
HARTMAN; Let me start the question period off with a 
question for President Wood, since he is revved up. 

One of the things that framed the Carnegie Com- 
mission's recommendations, I think, was the feeling 
that in the period of growth in the '60s and the early 
'70s we really didn't need a planning system for higher 
education because a lot of hard decisions didn't have 
to be made because the number of students was grow- 
ing so fast and seats were being filled. As they looked 
forward to the 1980's the Commission saw a period of 
slowdown or even contraction. One of the conclusions 
that follows from that, I think, is that decisions will 
have to be made about paring back institutions or- 
programs, and there are really only two ways to go 
about that. One is sort of a market test: let students vote 
with their feet. And the alternative is a much more 
political and administrative process in which fine dis- 
tinctions will be made between 85 per cent af scholar- 
ships going to one sector and 15 to another. 
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Do vt)u leel that the second process, which voii 
iniplicilly seem it) be eiulorsiiiH. is the right one tor an 
era in which really very hard c:hoi(;es will have to be 
made in higher education * 

WOOD: I have siimmari/ed. Bob. probably too (]iiickly 
the Educational Opportunitv Program plan that we are 
,tr\ini4to develop in Ma.ssach useUs. 

It is ^a mixture actually ot the" market and the 
planniui^, rational allocation, appnjach. 

An(i I ^uess I would just say two things about 
tlie l)asic (.oncepts and then add one other dimension, 

Mv reservation almut a complete "let the stu- 
denis vote with their feet" is that after ten years of 
consumerism. and an analvsi.i of man as the economic 
rational calculator of pleasure and pain, I am somewhat 
reliictani to let teenage consumers in present sec{)ndary 
education vote these choices on inadequate informa- 
tion and with their hands held onlv by those sterling 
tiMures ot educational guidance counselors. 

I am not sure that, left alone, that comes out to 
rational results 

So I believe that, along with that has got to be>^ 
a much heavier emphasis on rational planning in the 
liigher education c{)mnuinitv. And I think- that is what 
this .Association is mostly about, and this is clearly thti 
kind i)i tradeoff that we are seeking jn private and 
public education in Massachusetts. 

The thini thing I would say. that ties in more 
with the (iarnegie commentary, is that while we have a 
pre'ttv good tlx on our tracfitional market, and 1 am 
prepared to live with demographers in that under- 
taking, I think we don't have a fix (m. the nontradirional 
market. I think it is a very fuz/.y, squisiiy kind of 
liemand situaticHi right ni)w . And a lot depends on what 
the pro(iuct is, which gets me hack to the issue of the 
competent .Americ;an. 

.•\nd so in that area I think that is probably the 
only vvav one gets out of a fle(.a(h; of restriction and re- 
allo(.ation of inc.reasingU scarce resour(;es. 
HARTMAN: Ves. 

PROF. PASCHA HUSSAIX: Father Henle, I think you 
talked in support f)f governmental funding, greater 
governmental funding. Would you agree that there is a 
point or a line or a threshold hevond which this will 
atlverselv affed the institutions' local autonomy, indi- 
vidualitv and academic freedom.'* And,' if so. how far is 
this line from wliert^ we are.** How can we push it fur- 
ther away? How can wv. counter its ^adverse effec;ts? 
Would \ou (.t)mment? 

HF-NLE: I think I said that, while I believed that we 
should iiave more state and federal aid for private in- 
stitutions. I vyouhl be very much opposed to this federal 
aid becoming the main support of private institutions. 
No matter how careful we are in. framing legis- 



lation and setting up administrative rules, -after, all, 
the people^ who suppiv the money ^vill always hBve a 
great influence on any institution. 

My own position with regard, to Georgetown is 
that there should be more federal aid, but not a great 
deal more: but as we get it, there should also be an 
equal increase in our private support, so that we will 
have a balance of sources on which we depend. And I 
believe this is ^the source of liberty, if you depend on 
many different sources, no one source is going to com- 
mand you. -The alumni can't command you, or the 
foundations can't conimand you, the government can't 
control you. 

In addition to that, however, I beiieve both for 
tiie public and private sector, the old cliche — the old 
cliches are generally true — that the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance, I think we have go to be very careful 
in dealing particularly with government agencies that 
now Write these enormous lists of administrative regu- 
lations. This is one way to cut down on our freedom of 
t:hoice. 

I have said that some day when I retire and can 
speak freely, I will write an article on the deterioration 
of se\|-determination in private institutions in the 
United^ States. Everyone is telling us what w^e can and 
cannot do. And we have got to be very vigilant to main- 
tain our autonomy.. But, on the other hand, if we are 
•broke, we don't have an autonomy either. 

So there is a line, and I don't know how you 
draw it mathematically. I would say that I w^ould be 
very unhappy if 30 per cent of Georgetown's income 
were federal money. I would feel that that is too much. 
Now. you say where is the line? 25 per cent? 20 per cent? 

But I agree with you. It is a dangerous thing to 
permit federal money or state money — We're not in a 
state, we're in the District of Columbia — to become so 
large an element in the financing of private institutions. 
This is a worrisome thing. 

I have tried very hard at Georgetown to increase 
the private support so that we will always be able to 
rely on those sources and at times can say we don't 
want this program from the Federal Government, it 
doesn't agree with our projects or our academic desires. 
I know that many presidents of universities, as soon as 
somebody says there is an appropriation of $50 million 
for X projects, run around their universities and say 
"Who's got an X project, let's get it in here." I think 
this is a dangerous distortion of the internal planning of 
priv.ate institutions. 
ELLISON: Mr. Moderator. 
HARTMAN: Yes, sir. 

ELLISON: I would like to make one 'statement not in 
defense and not specifically designed to cast any more 
positive light on the Carnegie work, but to poi'nt out at 
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'least twt) major concerns that I had when the Founda- 
tion itself, the Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, suggested, Dr. Wood, its second approach at 
the Council on Policy Studies. 

I had conversations with the Carnegie people 
and the issue there, they recognized, wa;^ one of form 
versus substance, which is part of the undergirding 
issue here today in terms of the Carnegie reports. 

In the earlv reports there was a basic question, 
it seems to me, for institutional researchers. I am step- 
ping outside nou'the perspective from just community 
colleges that I tried to present. A kind of lethary and 
inertia seemed to have grasped higher education nation- 
allv in the decade of the 'OOs. If the commission did 
mithing more than to stimulate the questions, the right- 
ful (lueslions. in mv best judgment, this should be cen- 
tral to the concerns of those of you in institutional 
aralysis and institutional evaluation, In the absence of 
the kind of planning that President Wood talks about, 
whether it is the 1202 commission forced upon us by 
the national government, whether it is some kind of 
internal reaction because of the legislative and the 
public {)utcrv about the credibility of higher education 
generallv. it seems to me »hat the stimulating role of 
anv foundation work ought t(j he to raise the questions 
and not necessarily to provicj.e the answers. 

I would be one to say that 'tH*e answers will 
never come out of the questions of foundaticm und^jr- 
takings. 

The (juestion is. can the issues be focused? Are 
we willing to accept that challenge? Anji are we willing 
to rebut those kind of critical false analyses with better 
data to put lis nn the offensive in higher education, 
rather than being in what Iwould say ils_ really a rather 
parodtial. defensive position, whether it has been the 
private four-year institutions, whether it has been the 
communitv colleges in search of an id»mfity, whether it 



ha,s been the large state public univer 
they were impec(.able? 

It seems to me that the role o 
create honest self-evaluation about 
purposes and missions and, in fact 



ity that felt that 

f stimulaticm to 
one's 'goals and 
outcomes, is a 



worthwhile role and missicm for scjmeoie t(] play in the 
larger societv today as we grapple uith these issues. 
WOOD: I would subscribe both to Ine honesty and 
integrity and ihe real dose of realism t^hat the Commis- 
sion in its many reports gave to us all. It is just that 
after I have had one bucket (jf ccjid wAer on my head. 
I d(m*t need 32 more coming down. (Laughter.) 
HARTMAX: Yes.sir, 

A MEMBER: President Wood, did you report that 
Massachusetts i« considering a financing system under 
which stude,nts would get a level of support based on 
the costs of the institution to which they aspired? 
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MR. WOOD: Yes. In the proposal as it is now being 
presented, we have a basic student effort figure. I think 
it is now pegged at $750. We then add on as deducts 
the federal grants, BOG and others. And then the state 
award is' to be made related to the cost of education of 
the particular institution which a student chooses. And 
they run at $4,000. $3,000, $2,000 and what-have-you. 

This has come about by whal we call a public- 
{irivate forum, which is composed of 16 presidents, 
equally divided, and a non-voting chairman and a lay 
person. 

And it has been the result of several months of 
negotiation, because it has obvious differential impacts 
on the community colleges, on the expensive private 
colleges, the small ones and the others. 

Unfortunately, we don't have enough data for 
any one of us to figure out what will happen with it. 
(Laughter.) 

MEMBER:- 1 am going to guess that that represents a 
compromise from a position you- might have taken. 

But I am going to go further and ask you explic- 
itly, do you believe that it' is good public policy to pro- 
vide subsidies or supports in relationships to the ex- 
pensiveness of the appetites of the students? 
WOOD: That is an incredibly penetrating question. 

That is really the issue of how we handle cost 
control at the end of this and how we distinguish 
between costs that are related to some kind of product 
and costs that are related to poor management. And 
this one, I am afraid that we have not yet really come to. 
HARTMAN: Yes,sir. 

A MEMBER: I would like to rephrase that last question 
in a more specific way. 

Our president at a large public community col- 
lege, has described his opposition to public student 
aid in proportion to the cost to the student of tuition. 

He was concerned that, going back to the analogy 
of public transportation, while we have an obligation 
in society to provide public transportation, particularly 
in urban areas, we don't have to give everybody a 
Cadillac. We don't have to give everybody the opportu- 
nity to be educated in a palace. 

I would like some reaction from both the private 
and public sector on that. 
HARTMAN: Paul, do you have a comment? 
BRAGDON: It seems to me that what we would talk of 
from the private sector is something that just makes it 
possible and it would not be equality in the subsidy that 
is given. • 

It has been stated here that that would be bad for 
the instituticms. I think it would be bad publid policy. 

I do think, at least getting away from the com- 
munity college level to the four-year college situation, 
very frequently the actual cost of education between a 
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jniblu iolU'^4t» A [tart i»i a puhlii, iiiiiv {'rsit\ and a 
j riv.itt' tulifut' will imt that iliitereiit. And th(?re arc 
state's a^ a :natti»r oi tat t. \vht»n» the actual c:c)st would 
lit' hmiifr in the puhhi: s\stt»ni tlian in many of the 
j ri^atf I ulh'UJ's But thiit not retlccttui in tht* t:harg(^s. 

So I think the [louit ol \ [v\\ troni the persp^t'ctivt; 
nt th/- ;iri\att* sfrTtur is to make the cusis nK)re ntiarly 
akin to the actual costs and to give the student the o\)- 
iu»rtiinit\ in f'le txtra nionev if he chooses tcj go t(j 
Har\ai«i r.iHi^T th.iu a hranth of the state university. It 
■ ^ :i'>r to eiurunate the difft;rential. it is to make it 
narrower 

HHNLH: I think *hat anahii,. of tlie Cadilhu: has several 
talse cissiuuptliu'is m it 

rhe different f» t)etween a p)ri\ate instituti()n and 
fi :*Hi*lu institu^i'>n is not the difftTerict? between p)ovt?rty 
ttiiii uixur. nr hetwee'ii middle class and the wealthy 

In the put>lic inslitutitm the state "is aln^ady 
i;rith'rw ritiii*; a iar'^e .inu)unt of tlu? ctJst of the student. 
It the student IS ^nin:^ to he supji)orted hv the statt? at a 
private institution, it seems that it should unde.rwritt? 
->* ijifttiin.; sonle\^here proportionate to the total undtir- 
w ri? in^ t)t the student in the public institution. 

It there is a ditterential of cost of education — 
^MiiiCtition. t.ou. not tuition — at GtH)rg^!t(uvn as 
*jppus*-ii to .i public institution and some (jf this was 
iiiM to thi" [.lit thtit (ieori^t^town p)r{jvides some st^rvices 
'pf ^itialitv or somethin*^ that p)uhlic instituticms do not 
iir*i-.ide. I Wi)uid not arj^ue that that should bt? undtjr- 
writrt-n h\ sc holarship aid, 

liw It seems U) ine that \()u have to take into 
at f titint that if the state is supF)orting education, vyhtin 
a stiulent v^cies to public institution, he needs scholar- 
siiip aid for himself, hut at the same time the statt? is 
<iirn.ifl', pa'.iui; a hirt^e part of tht? hill for his education. 

It he lories to a private institution and the state 
•A.iiits to suppnrt his education tlifjre. then vou have a 
different kiAd of bill. But vou hav(» to comp)are th(; twtj 
bills, ttital bills, and not just the difference in tuiticm. 
HARTMAN: It I can comment on that a little bit. it 
^ef^iiis tf) me tliat once wt? gtjt into student aid related 
U\ total (rjsts nr to total i:harges, it is intjvitable that. 
tMther at the statt* or federal hjytd. wht^rever this was 
Iniuv the (juestinn will arise at some point as to what 
a!>^ .liloWfiiile cnsts and which art? necessarv costs, 
whit !i nites (orrespond io tastes ff)r hii^h living and so 



on. and that that would ht; very disrupitivt? of whatever 
ind(!p)(?ndence is lt;ft for private hight^r (Kiucalion. 

So. pjaradtixic:aHy, I think that private institu- 
tions would be advantagtui by a system in which their 
studtmts or they themselves rectiived suhsidi(\s fnmi 
govtirnments that were based, in offec.! . on flat amounts. 
Ft)r examp)le, a privatt? institution would n;c(;ive tht; 
samt! subsidy as is given in the averagt; public institu- 
tion in a state. 

That would set;m to me to be a fine arrangement 
f(]r privatt; institutions, simply (m tht; grounds Of long- 
-run indep)t;ndence. evtm though they might get more if 
tht; subsidy were related to their actual costs. 

I find it very hard to get that point across, to 
pjersuade p)nvate institutions that they would benefit 
fn)m such a system. But it seems to me that that is the 
cast?. 

HP]NLE: Well. I can tell yt)u one private institution that 
accepts that. (Laughter.) 
HARTMAN: Yt!s. 

A MEMBER: Dr. Wood, yt)u mentitined that you didn't 
have enough data to answer those ' questions fully. 

We have b(;en reqiiested by another commission 
to provide cost data. Do you feel that cost data is suf- 
ficient data tjr good data for making public pt)licy? 
WOOD: I think jt is gtjod data. It is nt)t sufficient.' 

Let me revise and amend my r^miarks on that 
gtmtiral suhji^ct. " 

What I ho\m ftjr. tt) go back to4he Moderator's 
comments, is a mixed package of institutitmal an/d 
studtjnt aid. And I should emphasize that .our present 
p)lan t)f the Educational Opportunity Program has 
sliding scales. The higher the costs, the lower the per- 
centage covertid bv thti aid will be. 

Essentially my ct)mments about that are that I 
just feel in my position the need to have a lot more 
than we have o[)erated on. Mv f^cetit)us remarks about 
tht! situation with the public-private forum are that it 
is sti fragile an alliance at the prtjsent time that the 
truth can hurt it. But down the road, it is clear that the 
sop)histicatit)n of analysis has g(|t to'^ up by several 
quantum lt?aps if wt; are going to be able to really come 
to st)me jutigment on these matters, r 
HARTMAN: I would like to announce that the coffee 
"htiur" will be ft)r the ntjxt 15 minutes in the Senate 
Room. 

And on behalf of the audience, I would ^like to 
thank all the i)anelists for a good presentation. 
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Thf^ pu!)li(: toruiii oir American higtu^r education 
IS noothni with- the argot i)f the husinessinan. the 
et!iiieni:\ e\{Jerl and the s\ stems analyst. Like tlie 
l*Jl!0's arena ot American huiU schoc)! ethication. stri- 
dent voices are rising witli panaceas that t ame from the 
business/industrial moch^l. Mucli t)ver reaction is 
'setting in, goaded hv financial stress, huleed, presidents 
ot some of our most prestigious universities are ex- 
t;hanging the word "education" tor the more limited 
term "training." 

As is the case of Anu^rican hu sin ess, industrv, 
ami iahor today., so goes tiie one .financial rub for 
.American iiigher' educatii)n. viz,, pn)dnctivity, Aca- 
denuc productivity is a. new term, having a techno- 
cratic ring. But it is a good one for our purposes. 
There is no doubt that all would agree that academic 
productivity needs to be at a high rate, excellent in 
qiiaiitx. diverse in charac;ter and reasonable in cost. 
Much "bad-mouthed" discussion, especially among 
faculty groups, is being heard on tlie topic of academic 
proiiuctivitv, particularly in relation to faculty account- 
abilitv. ^ w 

Academii; productivity has not been adequately 
con(.eptualized in holistic universitv terms. And more 
importantly, the following question must be asked: 
When institutions do not have sophisticated manage- 
ment information svstem (MIS), how can thev effective- 
ly manage their problems related to academic produc- 
. 4+A^i4^..2^TkfHi^gh an MIS is not necessary, conceptualized 
data are required. Current yearVoperations and multi^ 
vear university planning require a ratitinai means to 
guide and monitor the institution's academic produc- 
ti\it\ toward effective educational results. The 
I'uiversitv of San Francisco wilT serve as Hegel's 
"concrete-general" U) explain a functional concept of 
^u aiieniic productivjtv and its planning implications. 

Concept and Measures 

The I'uiversitv is conceived t:) be a whole 
integrated entitv. one that is best described as an open 
svstem (Counelis. 1971). And tor this svsteni to operate 
effectively, cybernetic realitv-testing must obtain. Cy- 
bernetic reality-testing is exemplified in this pursuit 



of conceptualizing and empiricizing academic produc- 
tivity in a particular university for university planning, 
budgeting and evaluation. 

Academic productivity (P) is tiie result (R) of 
expended effort/resources (E) upon specific materials 
(M). Hence, RnM^EnM, that is, the academic product 
(R) varies on the effort/resources (E) used, which 
effort/resources (E) is expended in given ways upon 
materials (M). This academic productivity model fits 
instructitm. research and public service. Note the 
foUoyving examples: 

(1) fnstructi(m: Results (R) could be 
a competent student in calculus, the effort/- 
resources (E) used could be a professor 
teaching calculus in a class of 40 students, 
and the material (M) could be a freshman 
student^ 

, (2) Research: Results (R) could be"a 

Freudian analysis of Dylan Thomas'. poetry, 
the effort/resources (E) could be Professor X 
on sabbatical leave, and the materials (M) 
could be the full corpus of Dylan Thomas* 
papers. , 

(3) Public Service: Results (R) could 
Be Professor Y's chairing a civic committee 
on environmental control, the effort/re- 
sources (E) could be the university's release 
time for this civil role, and materials (M). 
could be the area of civic responsibility 
carried by the committee chaired by 'Pro- 
fessor Y. 

Simplifying, academic productivity (P) is a, function of 
how the results (R) are obtained through the effort/ 
resources (E) expended, given particular materials (M). 
This is the conceptual basis for an output/input model, 
wherein the ratio P = R/E is obtained, given particu- 
lar materials (M) found in the results (R), (Greenberg, 
1^73). 

All material and social output/input systems 
are inefticient to a certain degree. Output never equals 
input in any quantitative sense. Therefore, P = R/E < 
1, that is academic productivity (P) is always less than . 
1, or less than perfect. Having defined academic 
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pt^Miiirtu ^ u\ U'4nrtjus pujptisilinn and ()[i(»rati()nal 
U'lriis, pHiiiat thi* ^'Kihur.ifinii !»1 the nit'.i in universitv 
areds rinantf, instnulion. rpsoarcli and public 
servii^r 



Financ ial Indicators 

I\) Mv.duatt* i)ur universiU aiuiits systeniaticaUy 
in rlu* absence' oi linnputeri/fd records and technical 
hreratiire m the rieid. the neod arose tor "henchniarks" 
'o! 'iridu ah/rs ■ peculiar t<i the university as-a uot-ior- 
[uuht eduiatifiual enterprise {Menke, 196()). In Decem- 
ber 1*j7 j. the Otrii e ot Institutional Studies (;nnipleted 
a stud' that »»n!Hunerareil a nnnihtu' of hnancial iudi- 
jatois. e\rra[)oIanni; iheni lor the E-'Y 1968-19()9 to 
I'Y IMra-rir J audits (Counebs and Ki/zo. U)72). Com- 
parabilitv ot the charts ot ac:(.ouiits auuni^ the several 
audits UcLs ai hieveti b\ reclassitving all areas in accord 
with rhose (.ate'^ories developed at Boulder's National 



Center tor Higher Kducation Management Systems 
(Co(hiar(i. Martin and Ro^uu^y, 1973) anti Scheps and 
Davidson's Arcounh'ng for College and U]u\'ersi(ies lor 
those aspects o{ private university management not 
coveh^d by the NCHEMS work (Scheps and Davidson, 
1970). Though it is true that a five year time series of 
comparable financial categories gives important trend 
insights, the need for sonuj ^ limited output/input 
nu»asures is signifi(;ant. Chart Ni), 1 illT^st rates a few 
output/input measures of intenjst and significance, 
particularly the ratio of income and expenditures to 
FT-K students and the difference between these two 
figures. Through such information gleaned from manual 
njcords on a systematic basis, the administrative 
handles to managing the university enterprise are 
developed. These financial time series and derived indi- 
c:ators illustrate the use of 'unobtrusive measures' 
on .a practical rion-reactive research problem in thti 
field of university management (Webb; et al., 1966). 



Chart No. 1 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, SELECTED FINANCIAL 
INDICATORS, FY 1968<1969 TO FY 1972-1973 



, SELECTED FINANCIAL INDICATORS 


FY 

1968- 
1969 


FY 
' 1969- 
1970 


FY 

1970- 
1971 


FY 
1971- 
1972 


FY 

1972- 
1973 


A. 


FTE Students 


5,006 


5,119 


5,087 


5,026 


5,250 


B. 


Income FTE Student 


2,027 


2,073 


2,424 


2>610 


2,689 


C. 


Expense FTE Student 


2,088 


2,367 


2,654 


2,717 


2,805 


D. 


Net Income (Expense) FTE Student 


($61) 


($294) 


($230) 


($107) 


($116) 


E. 


Percent of Program Expenditures 
to Total Expenditures 














Primary:' 

Instruction 
Research 
Sub loia\ 


38.9% 
13.0"» 
51.9% 


39.9% 
J 2.4% 
*52.3% 


43.5 
11.6% 
55.1 % 


42.0% 
10.2% 
52.2 


42.9 

8.7 rc, 
51.6% 




Support: 
Academic 
StuJent Services 
Institutional Support 
Independent Opi^rations 
Sub Total 


7.3"o 
8.0% 
12.7''« 
20.1% 
48.r!.i 


a.9"o 

6.3% 
14.6% 
17.9% 
47.7% 


9.7'Ki 
2.4 "1, 
15.6% 
17.2% 
44.9 "/c, 


9.1 % 
5.1% 
17.4% 
16.2% 
47.8% 


8.3% 
4.5% . 
17.4% • 
18.2% 
48.4"/,, 




Total 


lOO'n 


100"o 


100% 


100% 


100% 


F. 


Percent Expenditure of Educational 
Administration to Instruction 


5.7% 


9.3 


7.9'^ 


7.8%- 


7.2% 



/(lines SliH'e Counolis* 



Instructional Effort 

Fdiulty ut)rkli)culs aiul the etticiiMicy ot tlu? 
university enterprise have been tough nuts. And be- 
cause ot e(:oiu)mi(; neijessities. the whole issue of 
tiU ultv iustru( tion is iDuiing under review. Over the 
last two vears. the OtTu.e ol Institutional Studios has 
attempted to get haruiles to this problem. Tliore is no 
ddecjudte conceptualized treatnuMit of this matter 
t[i»»ugh Gi)odwin discussed the University of Connecti- 
j;ut pattern anil the California State Colleges and Uni- 
versities have ()mi)licated staffing formulae based upon 
lourse (Jassifications (Goodwin. 1970). None of these 
ap{)n)aches .suited our needs at the University of San 
Francisco. 

Taking a commonsense approach, the registra- 
tion processes provided the following six variables 
that are related to the (juesti.on of instruc:tional effort. 
F*or each instructional unit, the following frequency 
categcjries were colhH:ted: (1) the number of faculty: 
12! '^he number of courses and 'c:tions: (3) the number 
of students: (4} the number of ^ourse-units taught as 
distinguished from SCH generated in those courses: 
(51 the number of faculty contact hours per week; 
lb! tlu* number of students in contact with faculty 
Mer week. These data individually can be construed as 
measures of instructional t^ffort, given the qualified 
context in which these measures are construtjd. Chart 
No 2 provides Fall \^}7'A data for these six categorit?s by 
college and school, at the departmental level of aggre- 
gation. 

But such gross frequencies per instructional 
unit even in a time series matrix, do not serve as 
critical indicators for management purposes. Chart No. 
A provides a series of instructional effort measures 
based upon the output/input model of academic pro- 
ductivilv. There are ten such instructional effort mea- 
sures in Chart Xo. 3: fl) the number of courses/faculty: 
(2j the number of students/faculty: (3) the number of 
units taught/faculty: (4) the number of fat:ulty contact 
hours per week/faculty; (5] the number of students 
instructed per week/fa!::ulty: (6) the number ,of 
students/course (class sizej: (7) the number of units/ 
courses; (8) the number 6^ faculty contact hours per 
course: (*^) the number of students taught per week/ 
course, (10) the number of students taught per week/the 
number of facult\* contact hours per week. Depending 
upon the educational/administrative problem being 
solved, "one of these output/input ratios would be 
appropriate. 

Of particular interest as to the issue of getting 
a good mea.sure of instructional effort in the context of 
organized course structures. I believe the last ratio is 
of particular use heuristically and administratively. 
What, this ratio of the number of students serviced 



instructionally per week to the number of faculty 
instructional contact hours per week is the average 
number of students serviced in terms of a single faculty 
contact hour in instruction. Thus, lectures, discussion, 
laboratories, field work, seminars, athletics and all 
types of non-standard instructional formats can . be 
given the common base of faculty contact hours per 
week. In- coni{)aring departments*, schools and colleges, 
the differentiating patterns of instruction can be noted 
as well as those elements with common patterns with 
particular empirical emphasis. The planning of curri- 
culum and the allocation of faculty to that curriculum 
is given empirical foundation, to say nothing of the 
post hoc evaluation merit of these measures. Here 
again, a non-reactive research i)roblem in university 
management is provided with a solution through 
manual records yielding 'unobtrusive measures' of great 
utility (Webb, et a]., 1966). 

FTETaculty 

The definition and enipiricization of the FTE 
faculty concept is very difficult. Many rules of thumb 
(generally called "equivalencies") are used that are not 
well based upon the empirical facts. Most of these 
'"equivalencies" tend to be "political" decisions rather 
than rational decisions built upon a concept that is 
rigorous and throughgoing, a concept that takes into 
consideration ail types of instructional formats, be these 
typical and atypical. In wrestling with this issue at the 
University of San Francisco, the following FTE con- 
cept is presented here for broad discussion (Counelis, 
1974). 

For educational and budget planning, some 
estimate of the number of faculty is required. At the 
University of San Francisco, the standard faculty con- 
tract is for 12 SCH/semester of instruction or some 
agreed upon equivalent. This 24 SCH faculty contract 
does not address itself to issue of academic pr9ductivity 
in the instructional sense, for the absurd end of that 
productivity scale could indicate the instruction of. 
courses that generate 24 SCH of student instruction for 
the year. For purposes of a statistical standard at which 
a FTE faculty could be defined. 600 SCH/academic 
year was defined and calculated as follows: (1) 4 
courses (a 3 SCH/course with an average class size of 
25 students = 300 SCH/semester; (2) 300 SCH X 2 
semesters = 600 SCH/academic year. However, this 
600 SCH definition of a FTE faculty person does not 
take into consideration the peculiailties of the Carnegie 
unit. Hence, all atypical formats, e.g., laboratories, field 
w^ork, clinics, athletics and others, are not equitable 
because Carnegie unit, values for courses do not equate 
to contact hours. Hence, the "political equivalency" 
formulae are introduced. 
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Chart No. 2 








THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO BASIC INSTRUCTIONAL EFFORT 


DATA, UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL, FALL 1973 










COURSF 




^ 1 v/L/Crc 1 9 










UNITS 


CONTACT 


CONTACTS 


COLLEGE/SCHOOL/ 


FACULTY 


COURSES 


STUDENTS 


TAUGHT 

■ r^^J VJ III 


HOURS/ 


WITH 


DEPARTMENT 


(N) 


(N) 


(N) 


(N) 


WFFK 


FAPI II TY/WFFI^ 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


ArH: 














Communication Arts 


10 


36 


489 


101 


103 


1,481 


CLunu ifiic> 




1 Q 




57 


57 


1,938 


English 


35 


77 


1,353 


224 


224 


4,171 


Fine Arts /Music 


3 


6 


76 


17 


17 


227 


^jDvernmeni 


Id 


4J 


43 


109 


109 


109 


History 


23 


57 


775 


138 


138 


2,292 


Humanities 


3 


3 


35 


9 


9 


105 


Interdisciplinary 


3 


16 


212 


42 


42 


534 


Languages/ Classics 


12 


47 


451 


1^1 






Military Science 


7 


14 


174 


37 


39 


392 


Philosophy 


16 


45 


1,572 


135 


135 


5;175 


* ■lysiCai cuuLdiiun 






4d1 


71 


95 


1,537 


Psychology 


14 


44 


1,116 


61 


75 


3,352 


Sociology" 


21 


77 


1,165 


215 


215 


3,486 


Theology 


20 


44 


896 


138 


138 


2,694 


Sub Total 


203 


568 


10,177 


1,505 


1,547 


31,187 


Business Administration 


36 


83 


2,193 


234 


242 


6,380 


Education 


39 


83 


1,061 


202 


482 


8,711 


Evenine Colleee: 














Arts 


75 


106 


1,750 


319 


319 


5,712 


Business Administration 


23 


29 


604 


83 


83 


1,831 


Science 


24 


30 


390 


86 


100 


1,189 


Sub Total 


122 


165 


2,744 


488 


502 


8,732 


Law 


29 


54 


2,901 


152 


152 


8,872 


Nursings 


32 


43 


799 


190 


476 


7,888 


Science: 














Biology 


18 


92 


1,773 


197 


308 


6,181 


Chemistry 


15 


55 


1,105 


74 


148 


3,951 


Computer Science 


9 


62 


740 


84 


112 


1,529 


Mathematics 


9 


37. 


883 


96 


104 


2,264 


Physical Science 


3 


3 


6f 


9 


9 


191 


Physics 


7 


24 


681 


45 


63 


1,914 


Sub Total 


61 


273 


5,243 


505 


744 


16,030 


Total University 


522 


1,269 


25,118 


3,276 


4,145 


87,800 



'Includes Anthropology, Social Welfare and Ethnic Studies 
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Chart No. 3 ^ 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, BASIC MEASURE OF INSTRUCTIONAL EFFORT, 
UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, PROFESSIONAL, FALL 1973 


COLLEGE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 


1 

COLLEGE- 
fACULTY 


STUDENTS 
FACULTY 


IJNITS 
FACULTY 


FACULTY 
CONTACT 
HOURS^ 
FACULTY 


STUDENTS' 
FACULTY 
CONTACT PER 
WK FACULTY' 


STUDENTS 
COURSE 


UNITS 
COURSE 


FACULTY 
CONTACT 
HOURS/ 
COURSE 


STUDENT'S 
FACULTY 
CONTACT PER 
WK/COURSE 


STUDENTS' 
FACULTYCON- 
TACT FACULTY 
CON. HOURS 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Arts: 






















. Co^mrhu nication Arts 




Q 

*T0. J 


in 1 

1 tr. 1 


in 1 


IdR 1 


1 1 *i 


9 R 


9 Q 


d1 1 


Id d 


Economics 


2.7 


92.3 


8.1 


8.1 


276.9 


34.0 


3.0 


3.0 


102.0 


34.0 


English 


2.2 


38.7 


6.4 


6.4 


119.2 


17.6 


2.9 


2.9 


54.2 


18.6 


Fine Arts Music 


2.0 


25.3 


5.7 


5.7 


75.7 


12.7 


2.8 


2.8 


37.8 


13.4 


Government 


2.7' 


47.3 


6.8 


6.8 


140.6 


17.6 


2.5 


2.5 


52.3 


20.6 


History 


2.5 


33.7 


6.0 


6.0 


99.7 


13.6 


2.4 


2.4 


40,2 


16.5 


Hiimdnitips 


1.0 


117 


3.0 


3.0 


35.0 


11.7 


3.0 


3.0 


35.0 


11.7 


interdisciplinary 




/ u./ 




I *?.u 


1 7n n 


111 
1 J.J 


9 a. 


9 


11 d 
J j.*# 


19 7 


Language Classics 




O / .D 


1 9 K 


1 9 fi 


19Q ^ 




1 9 

j.^ 


1 9 
J.^ 


11 1 
J J. 1 


in 1 


Military Science 




9d Q 


O.J 




DD.U 


19 1 
i ^. J 


9 


9 R 


9R n 


in 1 

1 tr. 1 


Philosophy 






0.*T 


R d 


191 d 


Id Q 


J.U 


1 n 

J.U 


1 1 ^ n 


1R 1 
JO. J 


Physical Education 


J. i 




c c 


7 1 


1 in 9 


1 1 .3 


1 (I 

1 .O 


9 d 


Jo. 4 


1 9 


Psychology 


1 1 


7Q 7 


d d 


^ d 


91Q d 


9^1 d 


1 d 


1 7 


7K 9 


dd 7 


' Snrinlni^v " 


3,7 


55.5 


10.2 


10.2 


166.0 


15.1 


2.8 


2.8 


45.3 


16.2 


Theology 


2.2 


44.8 


6.9 


6.9 


134.7 


20.4 


3.1 


3.1 


61.2 


19.5 


Whole College 


2.8 


50.1 


7.4 


7.6 


153.6 


17.9 


2.6 


2.7 


54.9 


20,2 


Rii^inpss AHministr^tifin 


i!.3 




b.o 


7 
O./ 


1 77. J 






9 Q 


7*; Q 


9C d 


Education 


2 1 


27.2 


5.2 


12.4 


223.4 


12.8 


2.4 


5.8 


105.0 


18.1 


Evening College: 






















Arts • 


1.4 


23.3 


4.3 


4.3 


76.2 


16.5 


3.0 


3.0 


53.9 


17.9 


Business Administration 


1.3 


26.3 


3.6 


3.6 


79.6 


20.8 


2.9 


2.9 


63.1 


22.1 


Science 


1.3 


16.3 


3.6 


4.2 


49.5 


13.0 


2.9 


3.3 


39.6 


11.9 


Whole College 


1.4 


22.5 


4.0 


4.1 


71.6 


16.6 


3.0 


3.0 


52.9 


17.4 


Law: 




100.1 


5.2 


5.2 


305.9 


53.7 


2.8 


2.8 


164.3 


58.4 


Nursing: 


1.3 


25.0 


5.9 


14.9 


246.5 


18.6 


4.4 


11.1 


183.4 


16.6 


Science: 






















Biology 


5.1 


98.5 


2.1 


17.1 


343.4 


19.3 


2.1 


3.3 


67.2^^ 


20.1 


Chemistry - 


3.7 


73.7 


1.3 


9.9 


263.4 


20.1 


1.3 


2.7 


71.8 


26.7 


Computer Science 


6.9 


82.2 


1.4 


12.4 


169.9 . 


11.9 


1.4 


1.8 


24.7 


13.7 


Mathematics 


4.1 


98.1 


2.6 


11.6 


251.6 


23.9 


2.6 


2.8 


61.2 


21.8 


Physical Science 


1.0 


20.3 


3.0 


3.0 


63.7 


20.3 


3.0 


3.0 


63.7 


21.2 


Physics 


3.4 


97.3 


1.9 


9.0 


273.4 


28.4 


1.9 


2.6 


79.8 


30.4 


Whole College 


4.S 


86.0 


1.8 


12.9 


262.8 


19.2 


1.8 


2.7 " 


58.7 


21.5 


Total University 


2.4 


48.1 


6.3 


7.9 


168.2 


19.8 


2.6 


3.3 


69.2 


21.2 



^indudes Anthropology, Social Welfare, Ethnic Studies 
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Tht» vju'4«4esti{>n is iiidiif lu»n» to provicK* some? 
biasin'4 e»'iinVtiU»iu:\ \vt»ii4ht ttuit would reflt^ct at the 
ItMSt the t:uiUa( t hour instrui tioual vHuri ot tac:ulty tor 
all (nurst»s ot nnord. (ih.drt No. 4 provides Fall 197'J 







Chart No. 4 










THE UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO FTE FACULTY, FY 1974-1975 




—A COMPARISON OF TWO PTE CONCEPTS (Cols. 7 and 8) 








CALCULATION VARIABLE FTE FACULTY 


NUMBER 




SCH 


NUMBER 


NUMBER 


U/H 


U/H 


NUMBER OF 


OF FTE 




FY 1974- 


SCH (U) 


FACULTY 


RATIO 


RATIO 


VARIABLE 


FACULTY 




1975 


TAUGHT 


CONTACT 


COL 3 ~ 


X 


FTE FACULTY 


(a 600 SCH 


, 


BUDGET 


FALL 1973 


HOURS (H) 


COL. 4 


600 SCH 


FY 1974-1975 


FY 1974-75 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


Business 










^80 






Administration: F, Sp 


12,677 


234 


242 


.967 


21.86 


21.13 


Education: F, Sp 


6,400 


220 


482 


.456 


274 


23.36 


10.67 


Evening College: F, Sp, Su 


16,400 


488 


502 


.972 


583 


28.13 


27.33 


Intercession 


2,138 


487 


487 


1.000 


600 


3.56 


3.56 


Law: F, Sp, Su 


17,566 


1 

1 DJ, 


1 ^7 


1 nnn 


DUU 


7Q 7fl 


29.28 


Liberal Arts: F, Sp 


57,245 


1,505 


1,547 


.973 


^ 584 


98.02^ 


95.41 


Communication Arts 


2,847 


101 


103 


.981 


588 


4.84> 


4.75 


Economics 


3,595 


.57' 


57 


1.000 


600 


5.99 


5.99 


tnglisn 


/ f 1 




224 


1.000 


600 


1 1.89 


11.89 


Government 


4,117 


109 


109 


1.000 


600 


6.8 a 


6.86 


History 


4,059 


138 


138 


1.000 


600 


6.77 


6.77 


Humanities 


232 


9 


9 


1.000 


600 


.39 


.39 


Inierdisciplinary 


1 ,^ 1 o 


42 


42 


1.000 


' 600 


2.03 


2.03 


Language Classics 


2,809 


151 


151 


1.000 


600 


4.68 


4.68 


Military Science 


406 


37 


39 


.949 


569 


.71 


.68 


Music Fine Arts 


638 


17 


17 


1.000 


600 


1.06 


1.06 


Philosophy 


8,930 


135 


135 


1.000 


600 


14.88 


14.88 


Physical Education 


2,899 


71 


95 


.747 


448 


6.47 


4.83 


Psychology 


6,346 


61 


75 


.813 


488 


13.00 


10.58 


Sociology 


7,016 


215 


215 


1.000 


600 


11.69 


tl.69 


Theology 


. 5,740 


138 


138 


1.000 


600 


9.57 


9.57 


Nursing: F, Sp 


6,695 


190 


476 


.399 


239 


27.90 


11.16 


Science: F, Sp 


20,284 


506 


744 


.680 


408 


49.72* 


33.81 


Biology 


7,308 


198 


308 


.643 


386 


18.93 


12.18 


Chemistry 


4,077 


74 


.148 


.500 


300 


13.59 


6.80 


Computer Science ^ 


2,114 


84 


112 


.750 


450 


4.70 


3.52 


Mathematics 


3,861 


96 


104 


.923 


554 


6.97 


6.44 


Physics 


2,924 


54 


72 


.750 


450 


6.50 


4.87 


Summer Session: 


8,416 


816 


858 


.951 


570 


14.76 


14.03 


Total 


148,560 


4,598 


5,490 


.838 


503 


295.35 


247.60 



'Rounding causes error in totals 



data through which thv>, U/H ratio is usc»d to bias the 
standard of (300 SCH for one FTE faculty. The U/H 
ratio is generated b\' the number of SCH taught courses 
(Carnegie Units) divided by the number (}f faculty 



/ainrs StVvc Counclis' 



(;t>uUn t tumrs/week tor llujsf' tau^lU courses. Hence, 
the strdii;lU ie(:tur!\'(iist:iissioii toiiiUiUui courses would 
reniaiu hOO SCH because the course uuits e(iUtil the 
uuruher ot tacuhy cttutact hours/week, sucii as is the 
case for Fint^lish auil [iist(3r\ . H(]\vover, the number oi 
i unta<-t hours in the Uiboratorx sciences or internship 
programs iu educatiiin . and nursini^ art; highe;r in 
absolute numbers than the c{)Urse credit t(]r the course. 
The L'/H ratio {Proportionally biases the standard oi 
uiH) sen in relationship to the iiund)er ot' tacult\ urn- 
t.u.t hours wtut.li excet'd the number oi" Carnegie units 
( VMriited tor a ct)urs*^e. See iiursin«^, education, ouv (jf 
the scient f^>. and even sorut; ot the Arts departments tor 
spei itic drarnaUi ^Aamjiles in Coluhin B ot (lhart No. 4. 

"Chart No. 4 jin^sfMits a comparisou in Columns 
7 and Hot the two concepts of FTE faculty in terms oi 
SCH U\r the FY l*)74-U)7r) budget. Ctjlymn 7 provides 
die variable FTK t'a(;ultv and Column 8 provides the 
tixt'd FTE taculty <(t 000 SCH. H(jpeiully. the notion 
ot the departmentally variable FTE faculty will be 
used, this coucept reflecting numerically with nu)re 
tuielitv the iustructional pattern inht^rent in a particular 
department or school. Of course, the annual recalcula- 
bilitv of the variable FTE faculty U/H ratio provides 
a \ear-to-vfar e(iuivahmcv Without poHtics and hard 
4eelint»,s. Ai^ain. 'unobtrusive measures' provided a non- 
reactive research quest i(m with a reas(mable answer. 
«4i\en thf reliabilitv (Ji the manuat records (Webb.'et ni., 
l^hh.i" 

Academic Productivity Beyond the Classroom 

In Fall HJ73. a computerized faculty survey was 
niadt^ tti determine the extent and nature of acadeniic 
pr<)du(.tivit v outside t)f classroom-related jnstructicm. 
This survev had Cf^rtain categories used ibr iniorma- 
ticHial cross (^h^ck. A 52. 6^ return was obtained. The 
sexual distribution of the respcnulees wa.s alnujst pre- 
fiseU that of the tac.ultv pcjpulation: and the pnjfes- 
sorial rank distribution for the first four ranks was 
sli^htlv under-represented in the assistant professor 
rank and over-respresented (jf the instructor rank"". 

The most important aspect (jf this questicjnnaire 
was the individual listing and categorization of scholar- 
ship) anri sf'rvice ac tivities. The eleven categcjries. given 
t)elf)W. are deliberately wide and comprehensiv ^ as a 
•^et. Tlie more restricted publish/perish categories of 
[jublicaticjii and papers would not do. The categories 
oi s( luddrship and s^rv ice were: 

A. Published scholarship: piure, apj- 
plied. action resean.h (bot)ks. journal papers, 
patents); 

B. Papers given at [irofessiouid/learn- 
ed so{:ietv meetings: pure, applied, action 
research: 



C, Creative works: published in writ- 
ten form, displayed or performed; 

I). Performance: theatre, nuisic, ballet, 

sports: 

E. Other scholarly publications: ex- 
tended critical bibliographie.s,. tuiok re\iews, . . 
audio- visual materials, instructional ma- 
terials: 

F. La\' -oriented fiublications; 

C, LayMjriented public appearances 
and training group; 

H. Service to govern numt. church and 
civic groups; . 

I. Service to professional /learned 
societies: 

J. University-connecfed service: com- 
mittees, administrative roles, etc.: 

K. Consultantships: gratis or c(m- 
tractual. 

This list was circulated to several kno wl(;dgeable facul- 
ty and adnnnistrators pricir to use. pA-en at that one 
item was inadvertently left out, which '1tom was, 
attendance at meetings of professional/learned 
s(u:ieties. 

Chart No, 5 presents the distribution of 1106 
sch(jlarship/service activities 'given by faculty. Using 
the alphabetic codes given in the text above, the 
(quantitative order of the highest four of these eleven 
categciries is: (1) university-connected service (24^ ): 
{2} service to gcjvernment, church and civic groups 
(1.5 .6^ ): (3) service t(] professional/learned societies 
(14.4^; ): *(4) published scholarship (12.7S- ), And if 
one added the A, B, E, and I categories, the total 
of 449 purely academic citations occurs that is approxi- 
matel\ 41' P . Recognizing that, it violates the canons 
of ccjnventional research design, it is worthy to describe 
statistically that this frequency distriliution of reported 
scholarship/service activities is significant at the ,01 
level (df - 40). This means that this distribution could 
(jnly occur randomly once ia.a hundred times. 

Chari No. 6 maps out for the University of 
San P'rancisco the scope of her faculty's extra-instruc- 
tional productivity. This understanding of academic 
productivity needs more study and - systematization 
into professional guild theory. If this survey is repre- 
sentative of the faculty's profes.sicmal activity, this 
somevvhat equal distribution of these citations among 
the three upper professorial ranks reflects well upon 
the faculty. 

In a qualitative sense, these results reflect the 
universitv's institutional press and priorities for faculty 
effort. Indeed, the current criteria of the rank and 
tenure committee and the university's practice maybe 
somewhat askew. And should the university wish to 
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Chart No. 5 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO FACULTY SURVEY, 
SCHOLARSHIP/PUBLIC SERVICE ACTIVITIES, FY 1972-1973 



ArADFMir RANK 
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L. 




vj 


1 1 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1^ 
i\ 


Total 


N 




Professor 


52 


33 


2 


1 


19 


6 


10 


38 


45 


81 


20 


307 


27.8 


Associate Professor 


34 


16 


4 


1 


29 


25 


20 


53 


23 


61 


8 


274 


24.8 


Assistant Professor 


38 


16 


6 


4 


15 


6 


27 


28 


33 


77 


15 


265 


23.9 


Instructor 


10 


10 


4 


6 


5 


3 


7 


28 


30 


41 


15 


159 


14.4 


Lecturer 


7 


1 


2 


6 


5 


3 


5 


26 


28 


5 


13 


101 


9.1 


Total 


141 


76 


18 


18 


73 


43 


69 


173 


159 


265 


71 


1106 


100 


Proportional Distribution 


12.7 


6.9 


1.6 


1.6 


6.6 


3.9 


6.2 


15.6 


14.4 


24.0 


6.5 


100 





Calculated thi-squarf 162.90 



Chl-square(40df,.01) = 66.77 



alter its inshtiiti(jiial pre^s and priorititJs. a baseline was 
thus t reated. A signilicarU addendum to aa:ountability 
is possible here In the lit^ht of thase results. Certainly, 
thr universitv triisl'j(?s, administration, foundations 
and '^nv ernnujntal funthn^ units, as well as accreditrng 
associations (an most atlequately be shown a full 
viable display of faculty productivity in the extra- 
instriK.tional areas. Conceptuallv and pragmatically, the 
tool is here for such a{ cuuntabilit v (lemonstration bv 
the fa(.ultv that is so much under eihciency prossur*)s 
oi our dav. 

Conclusion 

A(;ademic productivitv is a generalized notion. 
Kmpirif all V, it'is a measurement in terms of an output/ 
input mode! Ff)r this writer, this concept of academic 
prothi(.tu itv IS ri tvf)e of institutional-level theor\* 
(.on(.erned with rnoniloring one asf)ect of the univer- 
He it in iinant.iai imjicators. the measurement of 
instructional effort, the calculation of FTE faculty, or 
^indin'^ oii^ the f:haracter of the facultv extra-instruf> 
fitjnal services, the notion ot academic prothictivity has 
>?eneric applicabilitv. Hopefullv. this generic idea of 
academic productivitv and the several sfjecific e-xamples 
described in this paper will be useful to others. Also. 



there is particular importance attached to the fact that 
a sophisticated computerized MIS is not in the arsenal 
of the University of San Francisco at this lime. Manual 
records are good sources of data, yielding 'unobtrusive 
measures' of merit (Webb, et a]., 1966). What is required 
is the conceptualized application of the^data in the 
planning and management of the University. That is 
the function of theory, namely, to conceptualize data for 
use. I stand with Kurt Lewin on this point, 

*I am indebted to many who through conversa- 
tions they have shared their expertise, insights and 
feelings with great generosity. And of those, I number 
Dr. Anthony E. Seidl, Provost, who has encouraged 
me in these endeavors. To Mr. William J. Dillon, 
generous colleague in the Office of Institutional Studies, 
I express my great admiration and thanks. He provided 
the "cleaned" data basis for this paper and others, as 
well as commenting excellently on my results. To Mr. 
Paul Casias, student programmer, who provided the 
computer support required here with diligence, high 
ability and personal charm I write thank you. And to 
Mrs. Fran Nishiguchi, secretary, I .write a word of 
thanks for excellence in typing this paper and for the 
generosity of spirit with which she did it. Of course, 
all errors are mine as they should be. 
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Institutuiiial resHarc:hers cimld well play an iin- 
purt.int rnlt» ui iinprovini^ the much neglected area oi 
t urrii uhuii eVrtlu.itinn and management which is proh- 
ably tile area uhere higlier education h least account- 
di)U\ \i\ ottice i)t institutional res{\irch can provide a 
continuous iliyw tjf historiciil. analv lical. and progntjstic 
data i;on(.er nin'4 curnculiinr. They can also assist in 
niakint; f?\plicil those "current slandards" inherent in 
data relating to ( urriculum content, input €osl^ utiliza- 
tion and output tiius providing reterence points hir 
decisions. Whih* a(.(.ountability has become a [)yvvord 
m higher edut.ation achiiinistration, its meaning is not 
vet entirelv clear | Peterson. 1M70} but the implication it 
hohls tor futiasun^rnent against some set of criteria or 
standards and the need tor balancing inputs and out- 
puts is (}uite clear. 

Curricukuii is i)rdy cuie part of the curricular- 
instrut tionai system, a primary subsystem in the total 
svstffii ot iugher education. It is an accepted fact that 
one caniujt niaUtij^e a system [)\ managing one element 
ot that system, loseph Axlerod (UH)8) reco^gnized this 
s\steni fjjustruf.t. and pointed out that curricula change 
uuoixinu onlv one element cjf the curricular-instruc- 
tion.il sui)s\sU'm all too tre(|uentl\' does not "take". 
Tile* interrelationships and int{?rde{jendencies of the 
elements mnst he considered. We cannot arbitrarily 
atid or delete courses st.hedule Offerings, or establish 
(h'gree requirern(»n(s. (iurric:ulum rnust [)e managed in 
tlte f.onstru( t f)t the curricuKjJrdristructional subsystem. 
Wc» must also l)e accounta[)le in tliis same context. 

Swirtertcin and Maitir {1^72, p. 285) suggest that 
"it is necessarv to institute? an accountability design 
which tlows from faculty. dt?partinents. colleges, and 
divisions up to the top in order to take leadership in 
ehminatirig iru^ttet.livt- and inefficient educational 
[)oli(ies, programs, and procedures." Kfanagernent of 
the * urrif ular-mstrufJifinal environnumt must.thereforci 
be a cofjrfiinaled team t»ffort. 

Approach 

Id^*ritit\ irig. des(.ripti\ e. histcjru.ai and analyti{:al 
uiformation relating trj curriculum are of little value for 
management (let.isions unh^ss there . is some standard 
agairisf which to measure- whether tlie performance 



reported represents an improvement or deterioration 
of past performance. It should be noted here that 
detected variances may or may not represent ineffi- 
ciencies, or ineffectiveness. Renkiewicz -and Topping 
(1973) point out that "Comparisons must be pursued to 
the point of understanding why differences occur. 
Analyses, not merely comparisons, of information are 
necessary to evaluate. programs and their differences." 

In stating standards we need to remain as flexi[)le 
as possible. Thus system standards can be termed what 
cost accountants call ^'current standards" (Benninger, 
U)70). Benninger goes on to say current standards 
"serve merely a»j a standard for a certain period and 
under certain ^rciimstances." In the proposed applica-^ 
tion of standards to curriculum, we inttjrpret ^'certain 
circumstances" to mean political realities of require- 
ments eminating from the various constituencies of the 
uni\ ersity. such as the accreditors, the governing bodies, 
the ad ministration, the faculty, and the students. Beckett 
(1971) suggests that "policy ... is a memory bank of 
standards that guide (and limit) system performance 
while the process is going on; and policv formulation is 
the ctmtinuous process of changing the content of that 
memory bank." To be useful, implied standards need to 
be made explicit. Part of the approach, therefore, is 
to bring implied standards into the open through 
analysis. These standards in turn can provide a spring-' 
board for the movement of current standards toward 
standards of performance. The availability of "stan- 
dards" will enhance the probability that policy formu- 
' lation and management decisions will be such that the 
institution will acco/nplish its chosen objectives, move 
in desired directions and continue to pursue intended 
goals in an efficient and effective manner. 

Methodology 

Most institutions of higher education have in- 
formation subsystems operational and a few have what 
^ might be called management information systems (MIS). 
Mature information systems provide information rele- 
vant to specific decisions and this is the objective of the 
methodolog>' described here. Developments have been 
concentrated in four areas: Course Contribution Matrix 
(CCM), Standard Curriculum (STACUM), Input Stan- 
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ddrti Cost ilXSTAC} <iml Course Objective's Iiuentorv 
In each arna an? altenipting tt) provitlo lUj- 
s(.ripti\e. historical, prognostic and analytical infoniia- 
tn)ii relevant to t urriculuni management decisions. 
Further, through analvtical processes "current stan- 
tliird.s" implicit in the above information an? being 
ferreted out to serve as refereni:e points tor evaluation 
ot \ariations from the standards. Information produced 
h\ trie four subsystems named above provide a body of 
inf»irniatii)n tuund useful i)v curriculum decision 
makeis fit the discipline, college and university- wide 
levels. 

Course (Contribution Matrix (CCM) 

One of the basic analytical tools for program 
(rurriculum) definition is the Course Contribution 
Matrix. Since the course is the basic input to instruc- 
tional activity, the interconnecting link between input 
and output c:an be established only by the identification 
(if the i:(jntributi()ns of each course to the output cate- 
gory . The (]CM provides the necessar\* link between the 
various activities and the degree-major output. 

The matrix itself is relatively simple and is 
similar in structure to the Induced Work Load Matrix 
developed by N'CMEMS. However, the CCM software, 
unlike the IWLM. is (]uite different as is the output. The 
identity of the individual course in the CCM is care- 
hdlv mafutaineil for analvtical purposes. A matrix is 
built for eiu.h discipline and displays the production of 
ea(ii (.ourse by level of instruction and its contribution 
to each student level within each degree-major. Sum- 
mary reports are produced by the r-nmputer by sum- 
nung the vectors of the matrix and totinatting the out- 
put suc[i that maximum utility is gaintid for review and 
det.ision making. 

Output of the CCM has been found useful in 
monitoring the s(?qui?nce in which students take courses, 
in analv/.ing course enrollment make up in terms of 
degree-majors, and in developing produ(;tion/utility 
data for each course. Service courses can be quickly 
identified and there are some surprises in this. The 
CCM output showing course utilization by degree-major 
is the means of linking input costs to outputs and puts 
tile course, as a production activity, into a systems con- 
struct. The CCM also provides input to the NCHEMS 
Resourf;e Requirements Prediction Model thus making 
availablf: prognostic "data for planning resources. 

Standard Curriculum (STACUM) ^ 

The turriculum content (an varv wifielv from 
student to student* within a degree-major program. In- 
formation (.oncerning the extent of thi^ variation and 
a description of the "stahdard" course content of a 
depree-major program is now available using a soft-. 



ware package we call STACUM. STACUM analyzes 
graduated students' academic records and classifies 
courses according to the percentages of students who 
took the course while seeking their degree. Three 
STACUM categories have been defined: Standard 
courses, Standard Option courses and Variant courses. 
A course is classified as "standard" or "critical'' to a 
degree-major program if it is required or if it is taken 
by at least 40 percent of the students graduating in that 
program. A course is classified as "Standard Option" 
if 15-39.percent of the students in ifie program look the 
course. The "Variant" category consists of courses 
taken by less than 15 percent of graduated students in 
the particular program. The percentage breakpoints 
are not entirely arbitrary but are based on an analysis 
of student selection patterns in several degree-.aajor 
programs. Obviously, percentages could vary iinong 
institutions. 

Approximately 25-35 courses appear in the 
"Standard" and "Standard Option" categories in each 
program. Highly structured programs have few courses 
in the "Variant" category while the less structured 
programs may have nearly 200 courses listed. 

Analysis of STACUM outi)ut provides useful 
information on course utility never before available. 
Service courses in other disciplines, while elective in 
the home discipline, may be "critical" to another pro- 
gram. A large number of courses have been identified 
as not Standard or Standard Option for any degree- 
major program. This becomes a first level screening list 
for deletion review. For the. first time we have good 
data on the extent of course proliferation and tying into 
cost data we can place a price tag on this proliferation. 
Curriculum committees at the discipline level are find- 
ing STACUM data very helpful in reviewing and evalu- 
ating degree requirements. By including degree-major 
requirements in the STACUM printout we can quickly 
identify why courses are classified in the different 
categories. This in turn has led to the development of a 
Degree Major Audit Report (DMAR). Each student's 
current transcript is compared with the profile of his 
designated degree-major objective. The resulting DMAR 
provides the student and his advisor with his status or 
his potential status if he contemplates a degree-major 
change in terms of courses remaining. STACUM infor- 
mation thus, accompanied by enrollment figures and 
cost data, could be extremely important in cut-back 
decisions, frequency scheduling decisions, and mini- 
mum enrollment policy. 

Input Standajrd Cost (INST AC) 

The ''current" budget is the basis for developing 
Input Standard Costs (INSTAC). "Current standards" 
are inherent in the data and can be made explicit 
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through analysis. Suppose tor example that vvittiin the 
major" schools and colleges personal servu.es dollars 
averaged 91 percent ot the allocated budget. There 
should, therefore, be no serious objection to accept, 
-within the resident instruction allocation of a school, 
a standard percentage of VJ perc.ent for "non-personnel" 
cost. Varian<;es from this tigure represent the *'Ue[)art- 
inental Overhead A'ariance."^ It should be pointed out 
that variance from a standard is not considered to be 
inherently g(H)d or bad. Each variance must be analyzed 
and evaluated on its own merit. 

To simplify IXSTAC methodology, a common 
denominator must he identified to quantify personnel 
assignments. Florida and Georgia, for example, have 
introdu( ed in their State systems an Kquivalent Teacher 
Contact Hour (ETCH) standard. At the University of 
Georgia the standard is fiO ETCH for fiscal year appoint- 
rnents, and 45 ETCH for academic year appointments 
{[ PTE - bO ETCH}. Dollars can be related to the ETCH 
just as thev are to the PTE. If a professor ttjaches three 
"j-hour courses a quarter, then he is inputting 15 ETCH. 
One fourth of his salary would be charged to the instruc- 
tion function as a direct cost. If costing is done at the 
activitv level (course), then one twelfth of the profes- 
sors salary would be charged to a 5 credit hour course. 
This computation can be used to determine the direct 
cost (}f an individual course. Indirect costs can be added 
t<j the direct cost by using the ETCH as tile basis for dis- 
tribution iil departmental overhead. Thf; cost of an indi- 
vidual course will vary from one (quarter to another 
depending on the salary of the assign<3d faculty mem- 
ber and the number of students enrolled in the class. 
However, cost will be relatively stable when viewed in 
a Icirger time trame. 

The i.pst. in terms of dollars pi^r student credit 
hour ISCH) for an individual course :an be useful in 
comparing a course against itself o/er time. Much 
(.duliijn should bt\ taken when compari.ag a course with 
other <;f)urses in the department or courses in another 
department. Comparisons and determination of variance 
can be done more judiciously at a higher level of aggre- 
gation. For example, it would be useful to make intra- 
rjepiirtmental and interdepartmental comparisons of the 
. j.ost <it individual c;ourses with the **standard" cost ot 
instrui tion at that particular level. 

Clurriculrir-instructional subsystem managers 
will be most interested in the i:ontrollable variables 
which affe(.t ccjst variations from standards. Some of 
the factors ire faculty rank mix. student faculty ratio, 
niirnbMr of sections. i:lass size, freijuencv of offering and 
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type of instruction. The dean or department head must 
be provided information about the current value of 
these variables and eventually the capability to simu- 
late alternative courses of action. 

Course Objectives Inventory (COI) 

To "manage" the curricular-instructional sub- 
system more efficiently and effectively there niust be 
precise statements of goals and objectives Institutional 
goals statements tend to be ambiguous, elusive, and 
abstract. As pointed out by McMurrin (1973), "They 
[institutional goals] have little meaning until they are 
given operational concreteness and specificity in the 
stated goals of particular institutions and their instruct 
tional objectives." Unfortunately,, objectives at the in- 
structional level are seldom stated. If we are to be held 
accountable, then we need to know what we are to be 
accountable for. 

A Course Objectives Inventory must become part 
of the master file for each course. The faculty must be 
held responsible for the statement of objectives. To 
assist in the Herculean task of comparing and matching 
course objectives to program objectives and screening 
for overlap, "keywords" or "topic tags" are selected 
from the objective's statements. The "tags" are entered 
into the computerized course data base and an index is 
built so that sorted listings can be produced or the index 
can be searched to determine courses with substantial 
overlap. When a new course application is submitted 
to the Curriculum Committee the objectives "topic tags" 
will be entered in the computer ^for comparison, and 
when a certain threshhold number of hits occur the 
"similar" course titles will be printed out. This will 
help the Curriculum Committee in their investigation of 
possible overlap and duplication, even across depart- 
nuiUts and schools. 

Summary 

Mature information systems provide information 
relevant to specific decisions. Decisions relating to cur- 
riculum require a wide variety of information because 
decisions must be made in the context 'of the curricular- 
instructipnal subsystem. We believe information for 
curriculum related decisions can be most meaningful if 
presented in a program oriented system construct. In- 
formation, however, is of little value for management 
decisions without standards and therefore an effort is 
made to make implied standards explicit as "current 
standards" through analysis thus providing reference 
[)f)ints for decisions.* 
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Thf lift-: lUiVe ■ ducation in recent years has 
<b«iu:uir{i with » h.illeie^es to traditional institntions and 
n!»-th nis />t iristrnctinn The calls tor extensive retorms 
h^'^n i^-4i«jn and tnnn nianv t|uarters. Social critics 
riiid anahsts at** prutunml changes in {)nr societv as the 
iMtit^ (if rliese messages, and numerous policy groups 
iur.tinn^' fn argu** that those institutions which are ua 
abU' nr unwiilina tt> c apture this u[)portuuity to retorin 
au^l ^'xpentnent will heconu* either moribund or at least 

I'h^Tr* is a widespread i:all tor innovation in 
;'r!i_;rams ot sU:d\ . the methods of instruction, and the 
!;i»Mns 1)1. whii h a( ademic cretiit niav he awarded for 
nuntratiitional work. There is also the insistence that 
wa\s must ht' tuund to mef^t the postsecondarv educa- 
tmii neMiis i)t substantial pt)rtions of the society histori- 
: i'lv t'xiiuded rroiy traditional advanced learning op- 
port uniMe^. There are (.outimiing demanils tor lertiiV- 
find validating learning which has been ac(}uired in 
wav-» otht-r th<ni the traditional on-campus process. 

.\ riumbrT t)t n»cent attemjits have been made to 
i^'riuM non liadititmal as it applies to educational 
programs, institutions, and a(;tivities. The National 
t Inininission on Xon-Traditional Study applied two 
w«>riving df*timtifjns in the early phases of their deliber- 
ations. Tile trrst was siruple and broad: "a group of 
I hanging t»dut:ationai patt(»rns caused by the changing 
needs and opportunities ot society" (Gould and Cross. 
1^72. p ")) The second was nuire specific but vet encom- 
passuig: *'a set of learning experiences free of skills or 
attainments extending his personal, intellectual, esthe- 
tii., rir vnta'ional developnumt" (Gould et ul.. p. 45). 
Kith^r ftr i)f)th uf these definitions have .a pleasant ring 
f'i *he:!i, but are not verv helpful in making distinctions 
tfii f%aluativ»* or pfdit.v purposes. Howard Bowen pro- 
vidf»*l a more workable definition in his paper on 
tinan'aiig non-traditional studies when he included un- 
» on\ f*ntionaI modes {)f instru(;tion. programs designed 
r -^p»'MaIi\ for aun-rraditionai students. unc<)nyenti{jnal 
sch»»«luling. evaluation and accrediting of experiential 
h'arning, and non-f:reriit ^educational activities asso- 
ciated with existing institutions (Bowen. 1973). 



The attempts to define non-traditional to date 
ajJpear to leave out one extremely important factor; 
that of the comparison with the previous norms of the 
institution or ageiicy fostering the program or activity. 
Therefore, it may 'be argued that the most workable 
definitions will be those which are institutionally based 
and which provide relative comparisons with other 
modes of teaching, accrediting, and learning. For the 
[)urpose of this* paper the following definition I. is been 
used as a guid|?:'N{)n-traditional study may include any 
program {)r activity which departs from previous norms 
of an educational institution or agency, or is reflective 
of an experimental or adventurous attitude when con- 
sidered wfthin its institutional context. In other words, 
what is innovative and non-traditional at Old Siwash 
may be quite traditional at ^a [)lace such as Antioch. 

Historical Perspective 

Those familiar wiai the history of higher educa- 
tion might well wonder why these demands for non- 
traditional study have suddenly captured such interest 
and concern in the United States. The University of 
London has. been awarding a degree by assessment and 
examination since 1836. and Harvard has provided 
degree programs for part-time students through its 
Commission on Extension Courses since 1^)13. Other 
institutions including the University of Oklahoma, 
Rutgers, Roosevelt, and Columbia, have been long estab- 
lished leaders in adult education. The Chicago City 
College of the Air and New York University with its 
"Sunrise Semester" have used the medium of television 
for years to offer instruction at the collegiate level to 
thousands of students. The creation of Great Britain's 
Open University of 1959. however, more than any Qther 
single event, galvanized American interest in external 
degrees, continuing education for adults, and the educa- 
tional jcitential of applied technology (Nelson. 1972, 
p. 11). 

In assessing this recent surge of interest in non- 
traditional studies, one anaiys^ attributed it to three 
specific hopes: 
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ttw \in\iv ii( MitfM tint; n oiioiuu^s in lii^^htT 
tnlmatioii 

tht» lu)pt» a^ serving ntHv studtHit c lientelt* 
the liope ot intt»r)in ting genuine inntn ation 
into hiijher etiiualion throngh new curri- 
I Ilia., tile -media, and other instructional 
texhnuloi^v iNelson. 1972.1) 11) 

These ilev einpnitMits have attracted significant 
'Kitional attention and more than likelv have raised the 
►»\pe( taht'us and aspirations of a suhstantial portion of 
fhe population Nnnierous groups have been sanctioned 
U) assess t\u- tutnrt^ of n(m-traditional studies tmd pro- 
fessittnal *Hi?u .liters' meetings of tlu^ past three \ ears 
[lave invanahlv f lined part of their pnJgrams to this 
area 

In their Rt^porl on Higher Hducation, llii^ Newman 
Task Fon.e ( learlv st.ihvi the challenges as they oh- 
>f-r\ ed Jhem; 

We beiu^ve it is time for a diftertMit approach 
to lUtiking hightM educ:ation more available 
and more stimulating for those people un- 
able ttj attend a college hill -time. 

What is needeil is not just gradual extension 
and expansion of the present form of conti- 
nuing t!(lacation, but ntnv structural aj)- 
{Ufiai.hes in parallel. We pnipfjse that the 
resourctvs tor edut at!on {)r(ividf?d as a pack- 
age by the colh^ge (formal instruction, read- 
ing. -libraries. examinati(uis. (iegrees, etc.) 
t)e pKivided to tht^ community as separate 
sfTvu es in ordt*r that individuals and gnui[js ^ 
fan tind their own wa\ to an educaticm. 

If separatt^ organizations are tjstablished that 
pHivide tlu» frachtional functions (if the c(]I- 
]Mgt» (iire(.tlv to the (,ommunitv, inthviduals 
can fashion and h^gitimi/.e their own pro- 
grams. 

WhiU' at tirst glance the functions (jf a ccjllege 
seem insefuirable, closer examrnati(Hi wtmld 
indicate that their sepafatitni is not (nily 
possible, but would have advantages. F(jr 
instanct\ (.olleges in America now memo- ^ 
pcjii/.e the func.tion (jf giving examinations 
and providing degrees. We pnipose that 
erjuivalency examinations be devehiped $o 
fhat individuals (,an rec;eive* (.redit for skills 
and knowledge acfjui red in a variety cjf \vavs. 
We further propose that new degree-granting 
in,stituti(ms be established which ccmld not 
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only administer these examinations but al.s(] 
grant college degrees. (Newman. 1971. pp. 
UH-bU) 

Following a study of over a year's duration, the 
(Commission on Non-Traditional Study has released a 
suinmarv of recommendations which were printed in 
the February 5, 1973, issue of the Ghronic:le of Higher 
Ecliica(i(jn, and included the following: 

1) The fundamental recominendaticin of this 
report is clear. The oft-stated" American goal 
of full educational opptirtunity sh(mld be 
made realistically available and feasible for 
all who may benefit from it. whatever their^ 
condition of life. 

2) Financial support (either scholarships or 
hjans) should be provided to all post-secon- 
dary sch(]ol students on which they may draw 
accfjrding to their educational needs, circum- 
stances of life, and continuing or recurrent 
interests in improvement. 

3] Existing colleges and universities should 
make every effort to meet the academic needs 
(jf the additional numbers and new types of 
students. If existing colleges feel that they 
cannot take cjn such responsibilities, they 
should welcome, even encourage, the growth 
of new institutions either of a Collegiate sort 
or of some nt\v model. 

4) State legislatures which have not already 
done so should enact legislation and set up 
the necessary administrative machinery aimed 
at guaranteeing an acceptable level of quality 
in all instituticms within their jurisdictions. 

Note must also be made of the recently increased 
activity by critics who believe that our society has dev- 
eloped a blind dependency on formal ''schooling" and 
thus urge a redefinition of education along with altera- 
ti(]ns in the .educational value structure, (lllich, 1971], 

In summary, the literature and activity in the 
educational community suggest that the current chal- 
lenge to the traditi(mal educational establishment is- 
rather comprehensive with implications for content, 
structure, clientele, and planning. 

The Present Situation 

XVithin recent years a number of states and many 
institutions have recorded their determination to'expand - 
acc:essibility to post-secondary educaticui and to change 
in non-traditional directions. Many of the changes have 
been consistent with the recommendations of the better 
kuv.A'n national studies and reports. In some quarters 
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thrst' clitviMtituis liiivf bfcouif let;itiriii/e(i siiiif)lv be- 
cause tlu'v wt'ie t Diitaiiuni m i)iu» or more ot the {)resti- 
i^iiuis reports, aiui herein Hes one of the problems. The 
histilic ation and lei^itimac v tor these alerations and in- 
lunations stuuUd r.ot t)e that •'Carnegie recommended 
it ■ Rather i\w justitic ation tor what is accomplished 
u>r noti in ihr tuimt* i)i innovation should be that the 
changes make i;ood educational sense — logically and 
ernpirualK, It is i.ertainly legitimate to ask what evi- 
dt»ui>; iiistities il<nu^ things dit't'ertmtly. 

At the present time most institutions with inno- 
vative components are assessing these components by 
variuus means most ot tliem within traditional rubrics. 
These are hasn all; internal t'valuations and (Hfficulties 
in techniques <,r e\itierut» mav be ironed out in time. 
Fiowe'wer there is cBinther tvf)e^ ot situation. In some of 
the new. iiinr)vative. non-traditional institutions, there 
is neither the, cusliion ot time nor predominant tradi- 
tional prngrains to protect them from the challenges -of 
h»i^iriauiie inquirv from students, parents, legislators, 
budget auaUsts. arul \arious oth(?r publics. These insti- 
tutiuiis are under greate»r pressure to justify their exis- 
U'.ue and their different wavs of doing things. Many of 
these ins!itati»)ns were established with a mandate or 
( oriunitaient to evaluate and asst\ss to a greater extent 
^han in traditional institutions. These inslitutions fre- 
tiiienti\ at:knowledge that since thev are servin>; a dif- 
ferent (iientt^ie. different methods of instruction. 
deii;^n\. .issessrnent, ami evaluation must bo applied. . 
Th^'re .Jr^• some, hiiwever who would prefer the aura of 
non-traiiitional statu?f*. but yet when being evaluated, ^ 
would choose to hide behind traditional criteria and 
stand.irds 

Traditiinuil trileria and standards (h) not appear 
tf) meet the needs in evaluating non-traditional institu- 
tions, more over. the» evidence {produced through tradi- 
tional means has not satistied !he critics. The fund^^- 
mental ijuestion reniauis do the differences make a 
rhtferenc e. and it thev do, how might these (hTferences. 
be assesse{l 

Given the variations in structure, form, and 
clientele whif:h oa ur in non-traditional institutions and 
programs, additional components of variations of this 
nifjdei t ouhi i)e adofjted for local situations. However, 
the hasif model should include tive categories: Accessi- > 
bilitv\Me\ilalitv« Pers(Hialization. Svnthesis. and Effi- 
< ac\ «>t Rf'sonrf es 

Accessibility 

Manv at the new and innovative* institutions 
A^^-re v.r>vitffl, in prirt. to answer i.ritit.isrns such as tiu^ 
tol lowing from the Newman Report: 

By lop.g tradition/.A.merican colleges and nni- 
versities sliscriniinate against those who are 
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oldfjr thau "normal student age" and those 
whose established life and work patterns 
make returning to campus difficult if not 
impossible (Newman, 1971). 

The answers to the problems of "educational 
a[)artheid.*' "the need for continuing access," and 
"barriers to entry and re-entry" were to be seen in the 
new, non-traditional institutions. As these institutions 
were created to meet the needs of the "non-college-age 
population." they must be evaluated in terms of serving 
the needs of this group. Some early evidence suggests 
that innovative institutions are only providing another 
alternative to the normal college population, and at the 
same time such institutions are not meeting the needs of 
the students for which they were created. Consequently, 
a component in an evaluation model for non-traditional 
c(dleges must be an examination and analysis of the 
extent to which these colleges are serving the needs of 
the particular segment of the population for which they 
were created. The pertinent questions are: 

(1) Are we providing education for those segments of 
society who normally or formally did not attend 
college or who were not satisfied in previous educa- 
tional experiences? 

(2) Are those who are usually considered educationally 
disenfranchised (i.e., minorities, low income, older, 
ntarried, and those with diversified work and life 
patterns) attending the new institutions? 

(3) What is the retention rate for these groups? 

Flexibility 

Jencks and Riesman (1969). in The Academic 
RevfWution, chronicle in explicit detail the evolution 
from academic diversity to academic sameness. Colleges 
and universities whether or not equipped with re- 
sources and competent faculty attempt to ape either the 
research university model or the liberal arts college 
model. Though success is not frequent, it is the rare in- 
stitution that does not attempt to recruit both students 
of high academic promise and faculty who emulate the 
models of the graduate school professor. That most in- 
stitutions are not successful in their attempts is not 
r^.ally the point. That so many institutions of higher 
education share the same goals is but one general indi-. 
cator of the lack of diversity. 

The N iwman Report pointed out quite correctly 
that nearly all 2.500 institutions have adopted the same 
mode of teaching and learning. Nearly all strive to per- 
form the same generalized educational mission. The 
traditional sources of differentiation — between public 
and private, large and small, secular and sectarian, 
male and female — 'are disappearing. Even the dif- 
ferences i^n character of individual institutions are 
fading (Newman. 1971, p. 12). 
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It siuMiis iiuporlaiil. thereh)re. that one (.oiiipo- 
iieiit ot an asspssnieiit model tor iioii-traditioiial institii- 
tiijiis be concerned with the extent to whioli tliey prt)- 
\uh* alternatives to the general patterns. The questions 
uhu h iniisl be adiiressed are: 

ili Are we providing educational experiences that are 
flexible in terms ui time, content and process? 

i2\ Are entrance requirements and admissions {)roc:e- 
dures designed to be flexible, tlius ' allowing the 
tnjut.atioucdlv disiuitranchised to tenter tiie programs? 

f M Are there tlexible attt?ndance {jrocedures — Ingress 
antl P]gress Flexibility f 

(41 Is thttie flexibility provided for designing individual 
f»ro^rain-> nilated to the individual's educational 
goals? 

(~>) Are there rtijxible beaming modt^s? 

Personalization 

An\ number of critics of iiigiier education em- 
phasi/.e the lat k of "f)ersonalization" as a contriiiuting 
cause of student dissatisfac'ticjn. It is axiomatic that the 
new colleges nnist i)e nu)re responsive to needs of indi- 
vidual students. In Ui70. Sol Linowitz. Chairman of the 
Spe{ III! Ctjmnuttet* on Cfunpus Tensions identified a 
number of areas that were troubling the students. Most 
prominent among these were the indifference and neg- 
lect which students {)erceived witiiin the institution. 

The growing dissatisfac:tion witii tiu^ Multiver- 
sitv and its accompanying lac:k of personal attention 
pavrd the wav for tiu» non-traditional {)ost-secondary 
institutions. Additionally, a more diverse student body 
with a wider range of expectations of higher education 
makes tfie challenge for f)ersonalization more pressing. 

The new ty{)e of student with diverse back- 
grounds and goals 'requires a type of educational pro- 
gram w ith diverse options and objectives. Consequently, 
wne component of an evaluation model for the non- 
traditional institutions nnist come to grips with the 
problem of personalization and individualization. Evi- 
dence must be presented to show that op{)ortunities for 
development of personalization programs goes beyond 
college catalogue rhetoric. That evidence may be derived 
from answers to the following: 

(I) Are the educational programs, procedures and en- 
vironment iiumane? 
'{2] Do the advisement procedures provide for close 
personal interactions? 

Are the educational experiences individually satis- 
fying? 

(4) Is self-determination of programs to meet individual 
g(jals e\ irient 

Synthesis 

What is a college de.^ree? Some cynics maintain 
that it onlv indicates time served. Certainly there is no 



single standard, other than time served or units 
achieved, which allows one to idei tify the product. The 
range of knowledge and abilities among degree holders 
is tremendous, and who would deny that some high 
school sophomores can outperform some college stu- 
dents in things academic. 

If the degree represents things learned, then 
should not credit be given for learning regardless of the 
source of the knowledge? An agreement with this con- 
cept introduces operational questions of import and 
complexity. Granted that knowledge should be recog- 
nized and rewarded, how does one design the criteria 
for assessing the knowledge and then rewarding with 
the proper amount of credit? How for example, does 
one equate 18 years of experience in the ghetto to tradi- 
tional sociology or psychology credit for what has been 
learned? 

The competency-based or contract curricula 
offered by a number of the non-traditional institutions 
accentuates -even more the pressure to recognize actual 
knowledge and abilities. If credit for experience or 
knowledge is granted, then the criteria for awarding the 
credit must be scrutinized ver>' carefully. If experiential 
credit is equal to or superior to academic credit, then 
this must be shown empirically. Likewise, the new in- 
stitutions must be willing to admit, if necessary, that 
the assessment of prior experience is too difficult, too 
costly, or too harmful (for whatever reasons) to the edu- 
cational enterprise. In assessing the level of synthesis 
the following questions may be guides: 

(1) Are we providing a system that facilitates a syn- 
thesis of related educational and life experiences 
with the individuals' goals? 

(2) For what prior experiences should credit be given? 
Formal education? Work? Life? 

(3) What does the student really know? 

(4) Has the student acquired the skills necessary to 
succeed in life? 

Efficacy of Resources 

While there is little disagreement concerning the 
fact that higher education is facing a financial crisis, 
there is considerable disagreement over the approaches 
to meet this crisis. Traditionally, university administra- 
tors have turned mainly to the receipt of additional 
funds as the solution to these problems. In the recent 
past they have received these additional funds. 

Now, however, relevant publics are demanding 
more efficient allocation of currently avaiJafale resources 
to meet this crisis. More efficient use of resources is the 
theme of numerous reports demanding reform in higher 
education. In the Report on Higher Education, Frank 
Newman devoted an entire chapter to what he termed 
"The Illegitimacy of Cost liffectiveness." The conclud- 
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ing pdije ot thai njporl is repr<*st?iitative ot iiiiu;li ot ihv 
current literature: 

IVe have tbuiui tli.it iiistitutioiis under finan- 
( ial pressure utUni respond only by cutting 
expenditures in the easitvst ways, rather than 
bv making choices act:ordin^ to tht? relative 
uierits of academic programs or the most cost- 
f-ttective approaches to teaching. 

U IS tipparent that with nuiUimillion dollar 
budgets antl a growing questioning by the 
public., higher education can no longer afford 
tht» hixurv t)t avoiding consideration of how 
etiet-tivelv it uses its resources. How t:an skill 
m resource ulilization become a factor in the 
svsteni of academic rewards? The challeng- 
ing intellectual task of finding mtjre effective 
learning patterns bv l)etter utilization of re- 
sources must become a legitimate campus 
lont ern (Newman. U^71. p, 8H). 

Tlius.'one component Of an evaluation model for 
the non-traditional iivstitiitions must provide informa- 
tion on the t?\tent to which su<;h institutions are effi- 
cientlv utilizing resources, redut;ing waste, and elimi- 
nating obsolete practices. Evaluators must be prepared 
to secirrh for <mswers tt) the following: ' 
( 1 1 Are we ette(.tivelv identifying and utilizing restnirces 

tor at.t omplishing our mission and achieving our 

goal? 

{«) Can we provide the same (or better) quality educa- 
tion tor less monev ? Less time? 

Some General Considerations and Conclusions 

As illustrated by this model, the traditional 
evaluative efforts and models are not satisfactory for 
the task Dressel (l'l71j has noted the problems involved 
in evaluating innovation in bis monograph The New 
Cof/e«4es. The Preface to his collection of articles on 
evaluative efforts at new colleges offers the following 
indictment: 

In a sense, these new colleges are unfair to 
tht» students who enter them. Other than 
s(jnu? vague description of re(piirc*ments and 
ot experiences, the student has no adequate 
basis ff)r choice of the program, and neither 
the student nor the facultv has any concep- 
tion of what benefits in the wav of cognitive 
ap.d affective growth of slgniticanc:e in later 
lite will emerge from tiie experience. 

Nr)t withstanding the fact that most traditional 
institutions are subject to the same indictment, the 



burden of proof more frequently is upon the new col- 
leges. The problem is that what has been considered 
acceptable in terms of evaluating traditional higher 
education in the past is not applicable or acceptable for 
evaluation of non-traditional higher education in the 
present. It is critical that researchers develop the neces- 
sary techni(]ues, instruments and methodologies to 
evaluate non-traditional institutions. 

One promising technique might involve scrutiny 
ot the verifiable consequences of a non-traditional edu- 
cation as well as looking at achievement of stated ob- 
jectives. In an essay entitled "Thoughts on Evaluation 
of Higher Education," Pace (1972) stated, "The first re- 
quirement for a new model of evaluation is supported 
by the idea that all programs have multiple conse- 
(}uences, many of which are not objectives or intentions 
of the programs. Applying this concept to evaluation 
of new Colleges implies asking questions and gathering 
data which go beyond determining the extent to which 
objectives have been attained, in other words, conse- 
quences as well as objectives. 

In developing and implementing a consequential 
model such as suggested by Pace, one must be aware 
that the extent to which colleges and universities have 
caused an impact on their students remains to be 
demonstrated. The Feldman and Newcomb (1970) com- 
prehensive study on the question of impact leads one 
to the compromising conclusion that the impact upon 
students is largely a function of student and environ- 
mental characteristics which cannot be attributed 
directly to the college experience. This conclusion raises 
(juestions concerning the wisdom of even attempting 
to measure the impact of the new colleges: 

The rather negative finding by Feldman and 
Newcomb is further supported in the following state- 
ment from the recent study by Christopher Jencks and 
Associates (1972): 

Findings have convinced us that the long- 
term effects, of schooling are relatively uni- 
form. The day-to-day internal life of the 
schools, in contrast, is highly variable. It 
follows that the primary basis for evaluating 
a school should be whether the students and 
teachers find it a satisfying place to be. 

In light of thses findings, it seems that a new 
evaluation model might consider satisfaction or ex- 
f)ectancy indices as evaluative criteria. This would 
imply that data collection and analyses would, be 
means toward determining the degree to which mem- 
bers of the various university publics are satisfied with 
the innovative institution and the extent to which it has 
met their expectations. Even if all else fails, a model 
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tiiat t(UiMilt*rs tij»» fstahlisluiunit ut. i.ritt»ria of satist'ao 
rion i>r t'xpei tani:\ wouKi iuivf suuw hiisis lor iiuitisuri!i^ 
tiu* utipat t ot tile new iiislituti()ii. VVt* tear tliough tha^ 
sui.h • riteria uouhi be snen as necessary hiU not siit- 

Srnne sense that the penduhnn effect in hi^iher 
Miiac ation is now vvuikuiM ttj c;uunter the ret:ent inno- 
vative trenf-is. if that is true, then the hone\'ruoon for 



the new patterns unci ej\{)e}rinients will aoou be over. 
If now evaluative? criteria and tecluiiciuos.are not devei- 
o{)ed and ri^fineil, judgment will be made according to 
the traditional approacli— that is there will probably be 
no criteria and no systemic evaluation. If that occurs, 
the new public {jolicies for innovative higher educa- 
tion will not have been properlv evaluated. 
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DESKiN OF A COST EFFKCl I\ KNKSS INQUIRY 
FOR NONTRADITIOXAL INSTnUTIONS* 



A. Paul Bradley. Jr., Empire Stale Co/Jege 



A ilish!u J .i^pi'( t t)t public. p()li(:\ ttuvanl higlier 
jMivti atinn ill triM p.ist t^vv vears is the idt?a ni mure fur 
U*ss- more .uliilts. innre women, mort? ethnic mix. iiujre 
f lurit uLir i»ptinn.s. more eilec:tiveness. hut all hjr less 
cfisr (Smith. 1m7I|. An initial response of the eduoa- 
tional l omiriunity was to try obtaining more" from tra- 
ditional striutun»s Examples of these , efftirts are the 
niassiVH rniinameritil programs of the National Center for 
Hii^i^^r Kducation Mati.menuint Svstems NCHEMS) and 
tlu» Open Atlinissions Fro^ratn of the Citv University 
ot New York where infusion of thousands of new stu- 
dfUits has been aticomplished without comparable bud- 
get nu reasps. Ret entlv. hfjwever. another approach to 
ubiainin)4 more for less has t;mert;ed in s'everal parts of 
^he f.ountrv: the creation of new. nontraditicmal insti- 
tuMutis ut hii;her learnini^. Studvin^ tlunr cost/effective- 
nrs> whirther (hev rnallv achitjve more for U\ss — is 
an expiu.it challenge f{)r institutitmal researcdi. 

(iost/effectiveness analysis is tieeded in nearly 
all institutitins but especiallv so at nontraditional public 
<:uiit"^es. i\kv. Empire Slate College (ESC). These insti- 
futiuns .ire primanh su[)ported with tax numies and 
therefore must at.i.ount tor their expenditures. While 
this is a mandate shared by all public agencies, experi- 
mental f.olleges attract special attentitm because they 
are iiii'hi\ visible fo a [>ublLi nni known for su[jporting 
large-scale innovation in use of tax ttumies. In addititm, 
manx sucii colleges, iticluding Empire State, were 
founded with a stated more for less mandate. It wtndd 
be naive to assume that cost/t»ffectiveness studies are 
easv at tratlitional instituti(ms, C(jst/effectiveness 
analysis is ei p,nniati\f» art though much pr(3gress is 
litidrrvv.iv in identify itig costs associated with various 
[nograra elem^^nts Many papers at recent AIR Forums 
h<ive reviewmi fiuvse efforts. However, the majfir weak- 
tie*-ses hi mo>t (,ost/f?tfMctiveness analvsis lies on the 
efffH.tiveness side 

Richard Perrv. then President of AIR, c:harged 
Jwm eMrs ago a^ r[!t» Miami, Fiurida Forutri: 

Institutional researdi has ignrired for the 
most i)art serious attemjits at the evaluation 
(if ar.ademn. programs, their processe,s, thenr ' 



orientaticins, their objectives, their prciducts. 
their impact on society* and indeed their 
effect on incHviduals. (Perr\', 1972 p. 2) 
The field has accepted instead quantified outputs as 
pr(Jxies for effectiveness: number of students enrolled,' 
number of credits produced, number of degrees granted, 
and the like. None of these proxies is adequate. The 
aim of a three-year cost/effectiveness project at Empire 
State College is to examine outcomes and costs.. 

The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education has funded the developmental year of the 
study at ESC and has asked us to identify other insti- 
tuticHis — both traditional and nontraditional — inter- 
ested in varying levels of partnership in future years. 
We have identified several and are now working out 
the details of their invijlvement which ranges from a 
modest ctmimitment to full partnership. 

Empire State College 

ESC is an unusual institution in numerous ways 
that were discussed at the 1973 Forum (Bradley and 
Palola, 1973). Among these characteristics 'are the 
following three: the practice of granting up to nearly 
90 percent of a degree on the basis of documented prior 
fijrmal or non-formal learning: the statewide '*campus'*^ 
(over 20 locations) as opposed to a single location; and 
the use of [)ers(malized learning contracts developed 
by a student and faculty mentor which utilize the 
existing resources of the State rather than duplicating 
them. The contracts are shaped by the student's educa- 
tional objectives in the context of where the persoij now 
stands in relation to those objectives. A given student, 
for example, might come to Empire to pursue a bache- 
lor's degree concent r^ing in business after 25 years as 
an owner of a small/store. If this student could provide 
evidence of prior learning, the person would receive 
an appropriate (-Amount of advanced standing. The 
personalized contracts might utilize work-study. 
conrs(;s at ano/her (.ollege, a correspcmdence course, 
a learning module created by our Instructional Re- 
sources Faculty, or any of many other options designed 
to achieve the individual's educational objectives. 
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The Value-Added Problem 

The obviinis ud\ In Inuk at tnhu atidridl elteilivt?- 
iu»ss at d cDile^e nr iiiii\ eTsit v is [a look as d(j we tor 
*'\cihie aiiiUni ": what did a stiideiU gain from atleiidance 
at a uartiiular iiistituti!)ii:' Accnrdiiig to this approatii, 
til) edui.dtioiial [noiess that moved a stiuieiU troiii the 
rhird (juartile ol hi^h school ac.hieveineiil to the secKJiid 
(|uart-ile nt r;olh»ite-k»ra(hiate achie^einent wouhl he 
doina Weil while the college accepting students only 
hoiu the top 10 percent ot high scIuhjI achievement 
and mainlainiui; fhem at that level is accomplishing 
less iBalderston, U)70i, Hartnett {U)73) suggests that 
rhis view uhtcii .issunies that educational institutitms 
are potential!; poweriul change-agents capable of 
having unpatt on ail who attend ma\ he "downright 
naive " Toc) much apparent cognitivf? "c.hantie" can he 
f-xplained in tern)s ot 'general mental ahilitv, scjcjtj- 
e(.i)nomi(. status, and otlu^r background tactors. For 
example, (.(jrapanng the entrance Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores with exit (iraduate Record Exam scores 
wdi nt»t aioju* provide ^evidtMu:e ot grtuvth. C!o rrelatitni 
i)etween the two. scores is simplv too high because, tor 
understandabit^ au)netar% and conceptual reasons, 
stantiardi/ed tests .ire (onstructed to be applicable to 
niauv t\pes ot institutions and curritada. 

Oiu- wav for the researcher to get (uit ot this 
dilenuna is tf) de\ tdop tests geared to specjitic cfuirses 
or programs ot studv. Sut.h measurements make inter- 
* institutional (.omparisous (htlicult though several col- 
leges (ould agree to use the same instruments. Htuvever, 
this approach is still narrow. Thus, in order to assess 
diiterential inipa(.;fs of colleges. Hartnett suggevSts use 
of multiple criterm: social consilience, heightened 
awareness, \arious kind^ of appreciatitni, attitudes and 
values, citizenship, and moral sensitivity. Measurement 
()[ these dimensions while a problem is not impossible. 
Another {.omplinienlarv step is to use multiple means 
of evaluation. Sieber (U)7:}. p. 1337) in calling for use 
of field and survev technitjues {)oints out that use of 
a combination of methods "prtuluces a distinctly new 
St vie of investigation." Webb, et uL. similarly suggests 
basing ctJniplicated research on "which set (jf niethtjds 
will be best" ( pp. 174-5). The V.SC Cost/Effective- 
ness Stud\ uses both the Hartnett and the Sieber and 
Webb approacluis: multiple criteria and multiple 
rerlinif|ues 

The Research Design 

T\w basic, researr.h question fjf the ESC Ccjst/ 
Effectiveness Studv is what kinds of stuflents f;hange 
in wiiat kinds n\ wavs ft ji lowing what kinds (jf learning 
experiences mediated by what kinds of institutional 
arrangements and at what costs? To answer the ques- 
tion, we will studv manv dimension.s of the ('.ollege: stu- 
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dent learning and development, faculty [irotessional 
and [Jersonal deve^lopment. program development, 
utilization of learning resources, iastitutional impact 
of the community, administrative e?fticienc\, and deci- 
sion -making, tknvever, until now we have concentrated 
our efforts on finding appropriate ways to look at 
student growth and development. For reascms of'space 
limitation, the remainder of this paper will concentrate 
tjti that area. 

The ESC Oftice of Research and Elvaluation stra- 
tegy is (Jii the surface a typical longitudinal design 
which looks at a sample of students at entrance, during 
their studie.s, at graduation, and a few years later. 
Hcuvcver, our strategy (hies not merely make cross- 
sectional cuts at these points but instead is an analysis 
of the educ:ational process. We expect tci define the. 
institutional impact by tinding chains of evidence that 
will explain hciw and why such impact occurred. 

At entrance, we will look at students' back- 
grounti characteristics cjn the ESC Student Biographical 
hiveiitory (SBI). a fairly lengthy questicuinaire modeled 
after the ACE Student Information Form. The SBI lo()ks 
at General Demographic Characteristics. Previous 
P'diicaticjn, PMnancial and People Supports, Reasons for 
Selecting ESC, and Perscmal Goals. In additicni to 
providing baseline information on students, analyses 
of SBI responses will help us determine a sub-sample 
for intensive^ study. The sub-sample student.s will 
immediatfjly take a standarized test — probably an 
Area Test from the Educaticmal Testing Services 
Undergraduate Program (UP) — and will be inter- 
viewed. 

The process part uf the strategy (;alls for addi- 
ticuial survey and interview Checks cm student progress. 
For example, the Student Experience Questionnaire 
asks for a student's reaction to the contract mode of 
learning, the mentor, the assessment of prior learning 
process, and similar iten s. We will do content analysis 
cm certain students' learning contracts, pcjrtfolios for 
advanced standing, and papers. An Attrition Question- 
naire is available for those who drop-out. 

Upon graduation the students will fill-out a 
Program Completion Questionnaire,* take? other stan- 
darciized tests, and have an exit interview. The tests 
will probably be a P'ield <ir Modular Test in a student's 
speciality from the UP and the Aptitude Test which 
is similar to the general section of the Graduate Record 
Examinations, The final element of the design, a grad- 
uate follow-up, will cxinsist of a survey focusing on 
later tangible cmtcomcjs including job pnnuotions and 
graduate sciiool attcmdaiu;e. 

The outcomes of students' educational t»xpe- 
rience are the focus of the part of the study dealt with 
in this paper. For students, we define educational 
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i*trr« tr. t'lir-ss ..n.hiHVfnl wlu'ii tln*ir iu'ftis aiul olijfc- 
^r.«t*s are !Iu•^ V\u* n^n'iis diui <jh}t»i ti\ »'s ,\\v Miiiniiarizt'd 
iiit') t*ij,h\ !i:aior ifUt< onu* artvis: siil)staiUi\ e kiiowhuigt*; 
« orurTiuih- dtiiin skills: MthtT i:i).t4niti\{' cU'\ fK)pnu'iUtil. 
jitT-^'H-al. (K i.apatiDiitil. {Jiiblit: stT\ i(:fS. aiul uiuiiili- 
^.ip>ihMi u>ut( niurh tFi'^iu't' I). 
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.,.ih.,nr iiH .1. fnt. in i* ii Ij^U I'l >ni f hf I st OMic <>i Ri ni-arc h & Ev.ilu,iliiin. 

Iru' rrailti[)h' nu'thfuls ot f'valuatiii^ the iTUiHiph? 
i i iti-Tia tnr »*thH tiv^Tirss ai>* also shnwri on P'it^ure 1 
<is ar>> s<)!fn* mUtiumUs oI tin* »h'sij4n: program mUcdiiifS. 
rnt'aiVi nt lUMa^ui ^tiu'iiI . rind statulanis ol coiiijiarison. 
RaMuT rh*jn detail fach part nt t[u» ttible, the reniaiiuU^r 
f)r *iu' pdu^r will '.om entrate on two uni:oiTHn<jn ('\'ahia- 
til i- lini.pu's that are iisabh' at othf»r institutions. 

I'worrKommon R{»st?an:h Techniques 

\t»'*-l{i ii'>74. "p. 1^41 sn^^^ests that "cost/etfeo 
M.^neN'* analysis is ,i qutiiitati\'e' j iid^enient nuuh? ahout 
tf;e r^'Ififi^JMship ot ( tjsts to outcomes, " The least exfien- 
ppi^rarii leadini: t{) desired outcoiiies is then the 
ri ;st (.u-jt/ette^.fi'. e. Yet two prohjerns remain: (Ij how 
does on^« identic. t[ip (osts assof.iatefl with a particular 
•>r'id^^!it '.r :■'[■■•! J/:.. unl iJ; how doe-, one iiieasnrf* 
ouNoines* Thi.< next seduni reviews how wc will c(:[)n 
with id**atitif.ation ot irulividual stndf»nt costs, and with 
onr \\r\\ to itiok tor oiitcnnies; l ontenl analysis. 



A CiDst Model. Tlu» (;ost model will resenibh? 
otluu' moiiels in dt least hnir vva\'s; it will provide 
ilatti that is iJotentiallv comparalile and compatible with 
other institutions, it will provide budgetary intorma- 
tion. it wil! be useful for planning, and it will aHow a 
i;t»rtain amount of simulation, hi fact, there are only 
tw-o major difh?renc(?s between the ESC ir 'del and 
most others. First, the ESC model was developed as a 
supplenu?nt to the e>ffeu:tivenuss franunVork. That is, 
c;o,st is treattnl merely as a ccnnpoiunit (d effectiveness. 
Second, the ESC nuulel is triggered by the individual 
student's experience rather than by som« deri\'ative 
{e.g. FTE students or credit lioiu's). This provision 
allows alhication of costs accrued by a specific student 
and thus enables monitoring of costs i:aus(ul Ijy such 
things as use of different educational modes, area of 
study, and length of study. 

The tirst step in the costing process is to take a 
student's learning (.on tract tile and t(j extract SGVoral 
pertinent items of information: learning ccmter (loca- 
tion). c;ontract number, amount of credit, dates, mentor. 
ar(;a (d' stiidw and type(s) and costs of learning re- 
stmrces Used (tutors, tield studies). With the location 
information in hand, thti next stc^[j is to extract cost 
centi;r figures. This will tie hxed hir each location and 
based (m average mentor salary and fringes for the 
loc;ation. center ov^^rliead (which includes administra- 
tion expenses and certain dirc>ct costs like rent), general 
overheail (which ini.ludes the College Coordinating 
Centi^r c;osts), auxiliary enterprises, debt service, capital 
outla\', and enthnvment costs. Step three is to accumu- 
late these costs for each contract. Additional analyses 
include; adding costs of several learning contracts to- 
gether to deternune the student's total program costs, 
taking the total program costs of all studenis at a given 
c(?nter, and actjuiring the total costs cd" all students in 
a given area of study. 

Summary figures for the cost model will be 
base.d on au "FTE student week." Using the conversion 
factor of one FTE student week equals one traditional 
student credit hour, interinstitutional cost f^impariscms 
can be. made. This ccmversicm factor assumcjs that a 
full-time student at a traditional c(dlege studies 15 
weeks carrying 15 hours [nir week to t^arn 15 student 
credit hours. 

Content Analysis. The content analyses of stu- 
dent ctmtracts and resultant products - — '■ papers, 
journals, and related materials — are another inijior- 
tant and uncommon component of the methodology. 
B(;cause of scmie basic protilems with using standard- 
izfMl tests on' student studying in non-standardized 
areas, this tei;lini(]ue may turnout to be the onU effec- 
tive means of looking comparatively at cognitive 
outcomes of studying at differtmt institutions. 
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"Content anahsis is dn\ to( luiitjuf lor making 
irUertTars i)\ s\ stctuci^u tiilv iiud <»i)iin ti\ i(i(»ntit> ing 

p. tMii!. [U'Pt'isDn. ill a classic ptipt»r (in tlu» J^ii^Ji^'t-^ 
i!'ri4 . idenhtUHi 17 w.i\s to tisf» cout|»nt dndl\sis. 
Ill', liiiit'il aro traviiii; tlie dp\ {»l(>pnit»nt i)i sc lujLu'ship. 
au<iitin4 f prninnnit atjoii (ont^n^ tii^tunst ubjtH;ti\ cs. ani! 
'^^»^'r!luninu aUitudes and \ ahu's ot c()innnuiic;cih)rs. 
Slit h t(.pi(.s reiatt» to oui nuiltipif ^tifcti \ (mu»ss c rittTia 
ana iirpMi! :;{ thr rationale tor nsinu content anal\sis' 
Wfir is an eNtiiiipie ot fiuu \vt» will nse this 
hai^u^' Tl.e Researc h and Kvahiation staff will 

inai v /e il t\ {les of academic elocainients tor a 

stud^-nJ mjiudniv! [earniiii^ loiUracls, tat idt\ mentor 
aiiiations. and portlolios tor cmK ant ed standing. 

These anal\sMs will he .supplenu'iited h\ interviews. 
The 1 onf^-nt anaKses ;\dl ntili/.e a pre-set coding 
s< !:erne to deterniin?* tlie student's prouress on the 
(iu!i;ume dnnensinns hi^^hlmhted in Mi;nre h'analvsis, 
s^mfhesis ( i.'Trimunic.ation. etc. Ratings can then be 
ar.alvzed a<.curdtn-4 in Imth the staruhirds of the content 
an c ; /ers and tht? persona! «4oals and ol)jec:ti\ es of the 
•>rud^'nts as itientifieil on tlie Student Bio^raplnc;di In- 
\^'ntur\. H\ doma this «Aer time for a stmlent. aspec:ts 
nt urowth and chauL^e can he ulentiheil. B'\ rloin^.^ this 
t<;V iiuuw stiulents evidence institutional efh>(:ti\'e- 
n^^-i or !a>:k ther^'of ( an he* <u { ninnlated. 



()nt» potential criticism of our use ot content 
analvsis is that the [)r()je(:t staff could he subject to 
bias. We hop(»*lo negate this possibility hv using an 
I'xte^nal hoanl of examiners to read and ooniment on 
both the cjuality of the papers and the analyses. The 
external boanl will also increase the reliability of the 
(;ont{?nt analysis (Hblsti. 19(38). 

Though content analysis is an uncommon tech- 
nifiue in institutional research, it is often used efhic- 
ti\el\' in other hehls. It will bo es})eciall\' useful to us 
in our examination of the learning process at ESC. We 
hope to de\'eloi) procedures that are relatively simple 
and inexpensive so that others can use the technicjue 
in assi^ssing efhM:ti veness at their institutions. 

Final Observations 

The staff of the Offictj of Resciarch tuul Evalua- 
^iion recogruzt^s the awesome retiuiromcuits of tht^ 
c:ost/effectivem?ss stud\'. Perhaps it will prove* impos- 
sible, but institutional research must not avoid the 
challenge of studying substantive efh?cUvGness. Thus, 
in succeeding years, we expect to present several major 
reports about the costs and effectiveiu^ss of ESC and its 
cooperating institutions. We are conHdent that our 
broad scale research d(?sign and unconnnon teclini(|ues 
will i:ontribute much to an understanding of whether 
nontraditional institutions truly achievi> more for less. 
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SALARY PREDICTION TECHNIQUE — A TOOL FOR AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



/ames E. Pratherand GJyn ton Smith, Georgia State University 



At adtHiu? having long used a subjective evalua- 
hi)n svstfin tor its salary structuring^ patterns, now 
tinds itspil in a p'jsition of attempting to justity salaries 
in an objectiie maimer. Discrimination claims have 
Hfupted across the country stressing the legal as well as 
the moral need, tor institutions to make good faith 
ettuTts lo substantiate the "equal emphjyment oppor^ 
tunit\ * slogan. Dr. Bernice Sandler (1073). the noted 
feminist in higher education has said: 

Statistics can be used to document 
a pattern of discrimination. Statistics can be 
useil as prima facie evidence of discrimina- 
tion. The courts have not hesitated to use 
statistics as a measure of compliani:e and as 
a measure of discrimination, (p. 7) 

ifmher Ediuation Guidelines (1972) provide 
tlexibditv in al It) wing an institution to use any effective 
nieriiis ol iindertakinu a salary analysis of its employees 
as long as it serves the purpose of determining whether 
women or minorities are being paid lower wages for 
performing the same or essentially the same duties. 
vVhib' status I :uin missions have been appointed* on 
m.iriv * iunpiist's tt) dt'lve into pt)ssible salary discrim- . 
illation «iguins! women and minority faculty, the task 
was perffjrmed b\ a two-membty' institutional re- 
search team in xYm case study presented. 

This paper attempts to review the methodology 
of fa( ultv salarv analvses and {)resents a case study of * 
the tvpe emphned in assessing the compensation to the 
teaching facultv of a university. It also details the 
application of this method and discusses its usefulness 
over time as a monitoring tool for affirmative action 
ami as a statistical measure tjf compliance. 

Review Of The Methodology 

The methods used to determine if a systematic 
bias exists in salaries of males compared to females, 
and minority groups compared to others, have onlv 
recentlv been developed as practical tools. The linear 
!?iMdMi fir multiple regression analvsis has been widelv 
emploved t{j determine if sex or race were systemat- 
ical Iv related to salarv The wfjrks of Loeb and Ferber 
(ri71i. Wilson 11471), Astin and Bayer (1972) and ^ 



Katz (1973) have used this method to predict salary 
based upon a comprehensive set of variables, including 
professional, academic and personal characteristics. 
Reagan and Maynard (1974) used a variant of the 
Hnear model in their research. 

Another form of salary analysis has been the 
matching technique. Institutions under review or in- 
volved in a discrimination suit have frequently used 
this approach. The matching system, is based upon a 
match of females and , minorities with their non- 
minority male counterparts. Kimmel (1972) described 
this method for analysis as employed at her institution. 
On that campus, women faculty and their chairpersons 
were asked to follow the detailed steps outlined by the 
president who is quoted below: 

1. Determine whether there is,' in fact, 
a male counterpart whose salary could be 
compared with the salary of the individual 
woman whose case is being reviewed. The 
indication af a counterpart would have to .be 
agreed upon by the woman and by her de- 
partment chairman. If an agreed upon coun- 
terpart is identified, any difference in salary 
between the male counterpart and the woman 
would be assumed prima facie to be result of 
discrimination. The department chairman, of 
course, would have both the opportunity 
and the obligation to point out any sub- 
stantive basis he thought might exist as an 
explanation foi the difference other than 
discrimination on the basis of sex. 

2. Where no counterpart can be iden- 
tified, the individual woman's salary would 
be compared with the average salary of males 
within the department having comparable 
rank, experience, length of service, and 
academic qualifications, including teaching, 
research, and service. If there is a reason to 
believe that a woman's rank is lower than 
that of men in the department wlio have 
comparable backgrounds and experience in 
other respects, that fact should be taken into 
account. In a situation where this tvpe of 
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'lonipdrisoii is usu(i. there would be an 
assuniplioii that tlie difti^rein.e botWfHMi thi* 
vvonian's salary and an average tor the males 
So compared would approximate the extent 
ot (liscrimination based on sex. Again the 
departmental chairman would be expected 
to otter any explanation or justification 
which he might believe existed tor salary 
differentials. 

J If there are no faculty colleagues 
witii vvhrjm nuMuingful salary comparisons 
i.an be made, the salary of the woman being 
considered would be compared with the 
salar\ that would he offered to a recruit with 
similar qualificati{)ns. assuniing the position 
were new or u nil lied. The salarv which 
would be ottered to such a candidate having 
those qualifications to till that po.sition would 
be taken as the salarv to be used for com- 
p irison with the woman's current salary, 

hi our opinion, the emotional i';.heaval resulting from 
the ramifications of hnving to identify and agree upon 
inalc.hing counterparts is an obvious drawback which 
could result in a negative cliiiiate for all parties. It also 
[)rovides no operational basis for keeping salaries in 
balance after parit\ has been reached. 

Thus, the prediction technique emerges as hav- 
ing (.ertain advantages over the matching counter- 
part method. It allows for a large number of variables 
to be taken into Consideration when viewing the range 
of salaries that a given institution may have. This is 
not to sav that subjective information is not of use., 
but rather, the statistical technique provides limits 
and ranges for salaries. If problems of interpretation 
exist, [hen a subjective criterion comes into play. 

The opting for a statistical approach to decision 
making mav appear to be counter-intuitive, but re- 
cent research has shown this method to work well in 
certain types of situations. This point is made strongly 
by Dawes and Corrigan (1974) who examined the use 
of linear regression models in an attfeYnpt to bring 
light to the subjective versus statistical model of deci- 
sUiXi making. They address the question of whether the 
linear model (.an do as good a job in decision niaking^- 
situations as can expert, subjective judgment. A few of. 
the studies reviewed in this article may give some 
weight to the belief that the dinear model can do as good 
a' job or belter in diagnostics or prediction than can 
human judgment. They note a series of studies showing 
actuarial or ^tatistiCtil studies to result in b(;tter pre- 
diction than expert judgment. Dawes and Corrigan 
explain this phenomenon bv quoting from (Goldberg 
(1970j. 



For the clinician is not a machine. 
While he possesses his full share of human 
learning and hypothesis-generating skills, 
he lacks a machine's reliability. He *'has his 
days." Boredom, fatigue, illness, situational 
and interpersonal distractions all plague him. 
with the result that his repeated judgments 
of the exact same stimulus configuration are 
not identical. . . . Can the clinician's judg- 
mental unreliability be separated from his — 
hopefully, somewhat valid — - judgmental 
strategy (p. 423]? , 
The use of the linear model to test for the presence of 
sex or race discrimination in salaries thus appears to be 
conceptually plausible. The technique /of multiple re- 
gression involves the need to have an adequately speci- 
fied model including all relevant variables. 

• I One of the main questions arising from this 
methodology has been the appropriateness of including 
academic rank as one of the variables. Several re- 
searchers have addressed themselves to this question. 
The analytical matter of rank and salary is conjectual, 
as noted by Metcalf and Bibby (1972). **No theory is 
necessary to justify the inclusion, df grade [rank] as a 
predictor of salary. The question is not whether this 
relationship is 'true,* but whether it is a truism 
(p. 289)." The use of rank to predict salary was also 
reviewed by Reagan and Maynard (1974) following 
the rationale that "rank tends -to explain most of t1ie 
variants of salaries (p. 17)." They purported that using 
rank as a predictor tends simply to correct within rank 
discrepancies rather than within the "total sex-based 
paying inequity (p. 17)." Thus, it appears that the use 
of academic rank as a variable for prediction purposes 
is subject to a wide degree of interpretation. In the 
case study presented, it may be noted that rank is 
included^s a variable. 

The body of research using the multiple regres- 
sion technique continues to accumulate and reflect 
similar findings. Kat7 (1973) concluded that the linear 
model type approach "demonstrated the feasibility 
of quantifying many of the important determinants of 
faculty salaries and promotions (p. 476)." On the other 
band, LaBay and Foster (1973) take exception to the 
technique and note a number of methodology problems, 
These problems are fundamentally a lack of proper 
specification of the model and measurement errors in 
the dependent variables, They concluded that "there 
is considerable evidence to suggest that the multiple 
regression approach is inappropriate for an institutional 
analysis of alleged s(jxual discrimination (p. 153)" and 
instead recommend the Bayesian probability approach. 
It is not wJthin the scope of this paper to critique this 
research. We contend, however, that problems pointed 
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i)Ut rt-Litiw* to aiiiltiple rt'grt'ssion art' eqticilly as appli- 
iitihle the Bavesi iii tt*( luii{|iHv Tlie exteiisivt' ush 
»>t the linear inndel will uiuit>iibledl\ coiiliiuie until 



Table 1 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR TOTAL UNIVERSITY 



rinath^T slalistital te(:hnu|ue 
lesjul^*' in apFjiicati'Hi 



.ilearly i howa superior 



Case Study 

The total tull-tinuj teacliini^ faciulty was enj- 
pi«rwd U) produie a j4eneral multiple regression equa- 
lii.n t«* pretiiit saKirv on a i^Nnionth equivalency basis, 
Vhr etti(.a( V or this prncetiure was demonstrated by thcr 
riiuIUpU' con^'Iatioii ctjetticient (R) of .3^) with the 41 
V aruibh's divi their linliar wei^^its as shown in Table 1. 
A standaid erjor ot esiiinate (SEE) was determined to 
be Sl.t'U) Thus, it the preidicted .salary was within 
Sl.j»10 ut the iilual salary. It was tf^lt that the person 
r»*presented «i i^irmal i.ast*. Likewise, anvone outside 
the raui^e nt tlie standard error ot estimate was con- 
^idrnnl U) i)e a hiv;h or low residut.l erase. Table 2 sets 
tottii the etjuation used to \ujld a predicted salary hir 
eat h tacultv inemher using the coefticients ..c:ontained 
ill Tabie I. .■' 

Il shouhi be noted that tae variable with the 
stTr-n^t^st weight was nuik. All other variables appeared 
to retine this very ( lose ass{)ciati )n of rank with salary. 
Without the inclusion of rank, in this analysis, the 
niuitiple R would have ec|ualed .^^9. The justification 
ot rank as a variable was made continj4ent upon an 
anah. sis p red it tint', rank itself, This was done usin«' 
the iTuiItipif discriminant te(.hni(iue. a specialixi d form 
uf multiple re^^ression. The^method allou'ed prediction 
ot rank thnuii^h ^i. posteriori probabilities No systei^atic: 
st'\ or rao' bias was found with the rank prediction. 
.Ml saiarv pre(h(tir}n materials iruJuded the cavbat 
that ttie veracilv of the tiiulings was dependent upoi? 
f'a< h fat:ult\ member s rank being indejjendent of sexucd 
or rai.iai {.htirac.ti^ristics While this did not categorically 
ansuer rhe cjuestion ot using rank as an independent 
variabie. it did highlight the luujd for rank to be 
in(.Iude(i in reviews of fac.ulty status. 

The ru'gative impact of years of ser\ ice shown in 
Table 1 was consistent with nationwi(h» trends. Faculty 
having m(jl)ilitv generalK have the economic: edge. At 
tnis partuuiar uniN-ersity the rapid t{)tal growth and 
expensive increase in graduate offerings over the last 
tivf* Vf'ars- had j.f)ntribiited to the acquisition of niort^ 
highlv traineti and widelv e;xperienced academic 
;)f*r'>onnel. 

To determine if salarv was related to ei their sex 
>T minr)nty status, another multiple regression was 
p»*:t'.jr:ii!*d Vritr^ijhe s«une \aricib!e jilus s*'X and minoritv 
status as is shown in Table 3. This analysis resulted 
in sex being entf^red at the ;H)th ste{j of the regression 
and having no slalisti{:al weight {F = 2.0). Thus, sex 



SEE 



1610 





N = 648 








Regression 








CoefOcient 


Standard Error 




Yd ri able 


(Dollars) 


of Estimate 


F - Ratin 


Rank 


2850 


• 100 


794.7 


Decree 


330 


t 170 


4.0 


No. oi Yrs. Employed . 


120 


- 20 


22.9 


No, o( Yr». in Present Rank 


140 


- 30 


17.7 


Deparlnient Head 


1940 


< .';280 


46.7^ 


Depiirlnient No. 1 




470 


•J 


Depdrlment No, 2 


610 


* 645 


.9 


Department No. 3 


400 


t 790 


.3 


Department N<t. 4 


1305 


t 440 


8.f 


Department No. 3 


490 


• 470 


1.1 


Department No. G 


180 


- 510 


.1 


Department No. 7 


410 


• 390 


1.1 


Department No. 8 


840 


• 46t) 


3.4 


DeaprtmenI No. 9 


210 


♦ 610 


.1, 


Department No. 10 


1290 


* 430 


9.1 


Department No. 11 


130 


r. 460 


.1 


Department No. 12 


410 


' 460 


.8 


Department No. 13 


850 


* 590 


2.1 


Department No. 14 


350 


♦ 590 


.4 


Department No^ 15 


t15 


• 470 


.1 


Department No. 16 


1Q45 


- 440 


5.6 


Department No. 17 


310 


* 510 


.4 


Department No. 18 


2760 


t 450 


37.7 


Department No. 19 


1970 


- 420 


21.5 


0<?partment Nn. 20 


2240 


- 510 


19.1 


Department No. 21 


3t50 


t 510 


38.2 


Department No. 22 


2490 


i 470 


27.7 


Department No. 23 


2555 


- 410 


38.4 


Department No. 24 


2245 


• 520 


18.3 


Department No. 25 


2215 


> 440 


25.6 


Department No. 26 


1350 


i 610 


4.9 


Department^N^i. 27___- 


3B0 ^ 


t 590 


.4" 


Department No. 28 


480 


t 510 


.9 


Department No. '^^9 


650 


± 410 


2.6 


Department No. 30 


2130 


t 640 


11.0 


Department No. 31 


820 


t 460 - 


3.1 


Department No. 32 


700 


t 860 


.7 


Department No. 33 


t140 


- 540 


4.5 


Department No. 34 


1270 


^ 640 


3.6 


Constant 6590 


R 


- .89 




F(39.608) 59.5 


R*' 


.79 





Table 2 

PREDICTION EQUATION FOR FACULTY SALARIES 
(Based Upon Table 1) 



Rank: 
Professor 

Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
instructor 

Degree: 
Doctorate 
Mast**rs 

Bachelor and Others 

Years Employed 
Years in Present Rank 
Departmental Factnr 
Department Head 
Base (or Constant) 

PREDICTED SALARY: 

Standard Error of Estimate 



$11,390 
8,540 
5,700 
2,850 

$ 1,000 
660 
330 



$ 1,940 



$ 120 
$ 140 



- s 

- $ 

- $ 
$ 
$ 
$ 

$ 

$ 



6,590 



1,610 
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d[»uearv{l' to. have no svstMnidtic pattern at rt?lalit>n [a 
saian The multiple R reniaineil at .8^ with or without 
Sf?\ which Sip purled this hiulirit;. On the other hand, 
rare was entered at step 2^). hit;kinj4 statistical weight. 
Separate re^.ressions w<ei(^ run for each individual 
s(.houl, hut these tables have not he(*n included in tlie 
interest i.f hrev it\ 

Table 3 

REGRESSION ANALYSIS FOR TOTAL UNIA^ER$!tY 
N - 648 V 

i FInjI 

:k Regression SUndJrd Multiple 

Step CoeMitient Error ot CorreUtion (R) 

Number Xan.ibtf lUolljrs) . Estimate At Fach Step 



I 


Rank 


2810 


• 100 




2 


.OepijnmtMUHiucl — 


i4^'^ 




.79 


i 


[)e;>Jrtment No. 4 


1.JS0 


• 450 


.80 


. A 


Department' No. 10 


1290 


' 4^0 


.81 




Dtpjrtment No. 2 J. 


2300 


- 420 


.82 


b 


D'.'p-irtment No. 18 


2745 


' 460 


.83 




Department No. 21 


)080 


• 520 


.84 


» 


t>epartnient No. 22 


2480 


' 480 


.84 




Department No. 19 


1945 


• 430 


.85 


lU 


'department No. 2i 


2190 


• 445 


.86 


f] 


Oepartni(^*nt No. 20 


.'2220 


• • 520 


.86 


IJ 


_- Di*partinenl No. 24 


'2200 


• 535 


.87 


1 { 


No. ot Yrs. Employed 


100 


• 25 


.87 


14 


No. i)t Yrs. in Present Rank 


no 


• 30 


.87 


l> 


Department No. JO 


2216 


! 660 


.88 


lb 


Department No, 16 


1060 


• 450 


.88 


t" 


Department No. 8 


810 


• 470 


.88 


18 


Department No. 12 


440 


' 470 


.88 


19 


Department No. J3 


1120 


• 550 


.88 


20 


Department No. )1 


780 


• 470 


.88 


2t 


DeparlinenI No. 29 


B90 


» 410 


.88 


22 


DepartfYient Nt). 2b 


1270 


- 630 


.88 


21 


Department No. J4 


1180 


• 6.55 


.88 


2-1 


Highest Decree 


:)40 


• 170 


.88 


25 


Department No. 1 J 


910 


• 600 


.88 


Ih 


Department Nt>. " 


400 


' 395 


.89 




Department No 28 


420 


• 520 


.89 


28 


Department No. 2 


800 


' 670 


.89 




Race 


J50 


' 350 


.89 


10 


Sex 


290 


• 200 


.89 


n 


Department No. 1 


420 


• 490 


.89 


J2 


Department No. 2** * 


470 


' 600 


.89 


){ 


Department No. 14 


440 


> 600 


.89 


J4 


Department No M 


b20 


880 


.89 




Department No. I 


m 


810 


.89 




Department No. 11 


90 


• 475 


.89 


r 


Department No. 17 


290 


' 520 


.89 


18 


Department No. 9 


240 


• 623 


.89 




DepartmenI No. b 


190 


• 520 


.89 


40 


Department No. "5 


IJO 


• 470 


.B9 


41 


DepartmenI No. 1 1 


110 


'470 


.8,1 



( onstant 6995 R 89 

Ft41,bU"'» 54 9 R "9 

sn ' 1650 

Application And Discussion 

The primarv app)licati(jn of tlfis prediction 
te(.hnique whi(>h has heen us(;d tor sem^ral vears. was 
til itlentitv 'ifijet tn>»i\ tur the DiiPf tor lA Aftirnialive 
Action indivithial w(jriien or minorities wliose salaries- 
appeared low hv a comparison -with idher iacultv in em- 
bers. \o one outside- the vi(,e pre.sidential level was 



iniormed ot the [irerliction lechniciue in the initial stage. 
Caution was exercis-^d by the researchers in order to 
[al 'allow time to refine the technique, and (b) establish 
both its • credibility and limitations with key ad- 
ininistrators. 

The retiu(jm(MU was accomplished by using 
dejiartjTients as variables rather thai'i academic schools. 
Kstablishin'g the credibility^, of the umltiple regression 
tec)mi(iue j)roved to be no piroblem because of its 
reliability in identifying anomalous cases. To clarify 
its limitations was perhaps niore difficult. One limi- 
tation recognixed in this type of approach was that 
it could -measure group patterns much nu)re precisely 
than individual c.Hses. It also did not take into account 
s()nie imuui:tant-fe:ulty attributes tiiat enter into sala- 
ries. Teacher evaluations, tor examfih;, could not be 
incorpjorated into the model because of the high con- 
tirlentiality pilaced on these ratings. 

hi the second year of salary research each dean 
was furnished with the study. It was [lositively re- 
<,eived because (a) the market factor for each discipline 
was taken into account, (b) a comparison of school 
salary structuring patterns ccjuld be made with the 
instituti(m as a whole, and (c) the equation could ^)V! 
easily understcjod. The report forwarded to each aca- 
demic dean contained an appendix identifying the 
high and law residuals on a departmental basis. High 
residuals were set forth in the first category separated 
by sex and indicating (a) name, (b) rank, (cj actual 
salary and (d). predicted salary. Minorities were in- 
dicated by an asterisk. .The same data was detailed 
for the low resid aal category. A few problem areas 
wcire {linpointed by this format style in a dramatic 
fasliicjn. Ue{iartnu!nts were included in this appendix 
even though they rep)res^nted only one sex, highlight- 
ing the extremities in salaries irrespiective of the. sex 
factor. The names of faculty members who have at 
some time in the p)ast been adminfstrators at this 
institution ccjnsistently ap[ieared^in the high residual 
male category. 

In the third year the technique was used to 
assist the administration in analyzing a tentative budg(;t 
and served the purpose of a monitoring tool. The effi- 
ciency of this statistical monitoring activity v^as- 
demonstrated in «that a small staff required less than 
an eight hour day using a ' remote terminal and a 
c(miprehensive data hank. 

Data on* the faculty is updated annually. Addi- 
tional variables have been subse(]uently incorporated 
into the model including institution and year of high- 
f?s* dfigrfie, years belwtjen degrees, research and publi- 
cations. 

This research has been generally accepted by 
decisHui makers and its use has been clearly evidenced 
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U'lU'' ii.ii stM^is takf'U It has alsi) tociist^d on tiu* 
lu'f-a la- t'» fXr'iLisr tan* in tht» i»h rnitint'nt pattern so 
^rKi^ status lit women will (ontinne to rise, (hi to 
insiii*' ^hat 'Annu'U an(i iiiUiorkt\ tai:ult\ will contiiuie 
*j\'uk- ti»aT»ni eijuitablv ui salar\ comparison with non- 
•lui: iri.th-s. aUii {\:] to duiument personnel Tnatters 
nil iiiiir. uhiai hiruitv intMuht»rs to sii[)port their relati\e 
s' lUtiiTu umentatioii tiled in the Ottic e ot the 
ihimt t,t Attii I'iMtu e Action shows that then* was 
fi.iT i 4i'<»'iniiHe pKi!tt'rn ot salarv ilisi riinination in 
N r T* s !j{ a'wrTai;* > t»>i the total iai.ult\ or anv indiviiiiial 
St h»H,i 1*1 \ C 

Summarv * d Iniplit ations 

Iri. J ,u f : ♦•xpiMssfs fiu' \iew n{ the authors 
:r, hntMi r.odf'l or multifile r(»<^ression tin:hni(iue 

; r iMii»"s i read, ^rt n[ intorniation that ( an he in(:{)r- 
: ' r i*'*d int\; d^Msion makini; It is a too^ that ma\- be 
* v*r:"::;»'i'. Wiiuablt- it iis^;^! with vi^-i^dom. 



The case stud\ pnjs{Mit{;d reflects the {uideavor.s' 
ot one institntion to (luantify sonu; of the variahh»s that 
t?nter into salary matters. Since the. prevailing atmos- 
phere on campuses varies widely, the approach used 
in anaivzing salaries must be attuned to the local 
situation. F'urthermore. it is doubtful that public and 
governmental interest in salary matters will wane. 
The Katz (1973) article focused on tb? issues by 
concluding ''instead of the present arbitrary and chaotic 
process of rewarding professors, a more equitable 
system could he instituted ^(p. 477)." In academic 
circles, salary variables have oft6n been cloaked in 
stH:nH:y or surrounded by an air of vagueness. Con- 
sequently, the process of openly clarifying salary 
.structuring patterns will in the long run strengthen 
academe, attesting to the belief that ''an ounce of 
achninistratiou prevention is worth a pound of law 
suit cures." 
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PI BLIC EXPECI ATIONS AND FHE REWARD SYSTEM FOR COLLEGE FACULTY: AN EXPLORATORY 
STUDY OF SALARY INCREASES AND EVALl^ATION OF SELECTED PERFORMANCE CATEGORIES 



T. IVaynf Krene, Uiiiver.si(v cif South Flnrido 



I'ht* -;»'in'riil {)ublii vifws tiolhvf^e t'aciiltv as {)ri- 
!:MMi\ (l.iHsrMuin tMcichers. Whilt.* this is [irobiiblv ajj- 
liin[ ridU* tMi most twu-vetir aiui {nur-year aillej^e 
Kii.uitv. it i>. less so tur iniivt*rsitv faiailtv. The Iatlt?r. in 
kfMpiiii; vviUi thf (liree hrnad huictinns ass(n:iateci with 
uiii', ^*rslti*»s - tfa(.huii^. nvsrarch and cTj^ativM activity. 
pubM( st*rvi(.f' — (ievott* consitierabh* time [o [Jnjfes- 
sionai tluties other than ciassnjom teaciiin^. Tiiere has 
ht'i^ni t:nnsi(ierabie ccnnnu-nt hv tiie fmiiUc: in recent 
vears uichcatifii; beliet tiiat ac:tivitif?s lUher tiian teac;iiing 
nt,cup\ an exc^'sssve amount ni nniversitv faculty time. 
Wifiitiut liebcitiu'^ rbt» cu:ciirac:v oi sucii ctjuunents. tin* 
<lUHsti(iii next raised is "win is this so?"Tiu)S(; meniijers 
o{ acatienie who ai^ree witii this [Juint of view usually 
repU that tht? reward svstem in ' igher education a[)- 
;^a^^^ntiv tavors not tfMchiriK but research (including 
put>iU:ationt' and service (including adnunistratitui as 
Wfli as pubh{, servicef. This conflict in role and reward 
rxperuMKed i)v the professor has iieen debated fre- 
q;ientl\. A brief t)ut provocative; diiicnssion im the issut* 
appeared recentlv in the L'niversitv Coile^e Quurferiv 
jBn>wn. 1^)74;. 

An e.xpiortitorv studv of the faculty salary in- 
' THtises proposed bv cohere deans arul (.hairfierscms 
tor tfie year i was t (Huiucteti at a large state uni- 

lersitv- Analvsis of variance, nunu^rous descrif^tive 
sratisti(,s and several nu?asures of relationships were 
apphed to the data. Th^ : inteiii was to concentrate nn 
uiterpretatifins wiii(!h might be i^[)erati(jnalized in a 
decision-making context. The relaticjnship measures 
wiii tje emphasized in this paper in (jrder t(j delimit 
scope. A major niatttjr oi interest was the extent to 
which re(;ommended salary increase?? were reflectitms 
of performance evaluations made by chairpersons and 
li^ans Were iarge merit increases f(jr teaching matched 
in high evahiations of Leaching effectiveness? Did a 
given evahiation sciore for researc.h earn inore increase 
than the same score for teaching? Were high evaluations 
for .bervicH re(.ogmzed by corresfionding in'^^eases or 
was service performed 'Vmt of the facultv member's 
hide'":* The {nir[jo,se (jf the studv was to answer these 
and similar tvpies of.cjuestions, search for [lossible im- 
proved approrjcfies to accountability, evaluation, and 
reward, and eslablisii a base ffjr further researc:h. 



Procedures 

Tiiis liiscussitm will enififiasize correlational 
analyses involving evaluation ratings and salarv in* 
creases; Workload assignment, tfiougii a related issue, 
vvill lie t:i)nsidered only as necessary for clarity or 
{)erspective.^ 

A salary increase pri][iosal form was submitted 
tor facultv members by cihairjierstms to deans thence 
to the office of the Vu:e President for Acaciemic Affairs. 
The forms included data (in additiim to such items as 
sex, rank, tenured or non-tenured, initial vear of em- 
[iloyment at the institution, and th(; like) as follows: 
1. Reccmnnended merit increase amounts for (a) 
teaciiiug, [h] research and creative activity, and 
(c:) service ({jrofessional, universitv, [lublic). 
li. Reccmnnended adjustment increase amounts 
for (a) promotion and (b) correction of possible 
ineciuities due tcj such factors as sex, minority, 
rank disjiarity, and the like. 
A. C]iiairpers(]n's. evaluation (5 poiii' scale: 1-lowest 
tc] a-highest) (jf (a) teaching effectiveness, (b) re- 
search and creative activity, [t] advising, (d) 
service, and (e) overall quality. 
4. Wtjrkload assignment in percentages for the 
[jrevious year for (a) teac:hing (graduate: under- 
graduate), (b) research and creative activity, 
(c) advising, and (d) servic:e. 
Twelve-month faculty, part-time faculty, faculty 
who had submitted resignations; and ranks other than 
[irofessor, assticiate professor, assistant professor, in- 
structtjr, and lecturer were excluded. Tfie remainder, 
h35 full-time 9-month faculty, were the subjects of the 
studv. 

I?esults 

Table 1 is the basic matrix of Pearson r correla- 
tions of the variables discussed in this paper. A point 
that siiould lie mentioned is that most of the correlation 
coefficients were statistically significant at the .001 
level, a few at .01, and only 2 at the .05 level. To save 
space, the .01 and .001 level notations are combined. 
The result is uninifiortant, since th« statistical signifi- 
cance is not practically significant due to the size of 
N (Snedecor, 1956). 
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SALARY INCREASES 



. Table 1 

CORRELATION MATRIX ON FACULTY SALARY INCREASE VARIABLES 



Evalua- Evalua- Evalua- Evaluation Assign- Assign- Assign- 
Increase Increase Increase lion lion lion Overall menl ment ment 
Teaching Research Service Teaching Research Service Quality Teaching Research Service 



Increase 
Teaching 
















Increase 
research 


27* 














Increase 
Service 


24** 


10** 












F v<ilii<iti()n 
Teaching 


40** 


-03 


16** 










Evaluation 
Research 


24* * ■ 


49** 


15** 


32** 








Evaluation 
Service 




-03 


40** 


49** 


40** 






Evaluation 
Overall 
Quality 


42** 


:>^** 


30** 


73** 


68** 


67** 




Assignment 
Teaching 


12** 


-14** 


-12** 


-02 


-06 


-08 


-05 


Assignment 
Research 


07 


53** 


-05 


-03 


3:2** 


-10* 


li** -13** 


Assignment 
Service 


03 


00 


34** 


11** 


M* 


28** 


22** -13** 02 



















iri'^ riitil -t-VfihirftiT7n ot »tM(.hiii^ jwrtora diRaj is present 
iiut univ inodeTate. .40. \[ is iiiterf'stnii4 t(} note thcil 
the correlation between teacJiini; inc;reas:» nn/i coverall 
evaluaHnn is higher, though orilv slii^htly so. .42. 
There is a notic eahln drf\) troni these hn ols betw^^en 
trM( hint4 iiu re<ise and otd^er variables — t(] 27 and 
* J4 to. servn,e and reieart.h evalnatioris to virtually 
in; assoj iatiun witii the a.^sit»nnient v ariables. The higher 
i or^elafions between tear hinu in(.rt»ase and teac:hing 
e'wUiiation are e\[}e(,tej. or certainlv hofied tor. The 
sirniiar hii^hei h-'vel nt correlation with overall (juality 
suggests thaf the raters fendfjd to associate overall 
f^juaiiJ'v witii teac h nj, pertorinance. 

The (.or* 'iation between int.rease for research 
and ^valuation ot resean h pertorniance is moderate. 
AU Th«-^ correlaHons between researcli increase and 



cither variables are \c v. with one exc:eption. Correla- 
tions between research inc:rease and teaching and ser- 
vice evaluations are both — .03, indicating virtually no 
association. Overall quality evaluation is a different 
matter. While considerably less than the teaching in- 
crease ^ quality correlation, it is present to a slight 

degree H .23. Noteworthy is the correlation between 

reseauih increase and research assignment, 4- .53, 
which ib higher than the correlation between research 
increase and research evaluation. This suggests the 
po' sibility that in research the chairpersons tended to 
re(,onimend increases based on assignment rather than 
performance evaluatitm. 

Increase for service and evaluation of service are 
moderately correlated, 4* .40. Correlations between 
servic:e inc^rease and other evaluation variables range 
from + .1.5 for research to 4> .30 for overall equality. 
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This pint's servite aij(Hit halluav htrtvvt'cn lodchirij^ 
and ivsrarc h { * iJi aiul ^ 2 ] res{)e(:li\ elv) su tar as 
t urrelatu)!! i.oetticuiiits between those increases and 
overall qiiahtv evaluations are concerned. It is apparent 
t\u\\ a' *'rall i|ualit\ is more closelv assocrate?d with 
ieai huii; than with researc h and serv ice so tar as salarv 
uirreases are loncfrned. The correhitions betwecin 
s'-Tviie increase and the assignment vanahU?s ran^(»d• 
tnnu 12 tor teaching to - tor service. The fairly 
I Kist- i »Hrelatiiins between service increase and service 
♦ valuation and rissivjnment ( -^^^ ^ind .34) suggest 
*h<it ihi' < liairpersons were ctnifounding evaluation and 
assi4n.'nent ratings when reconunending salarv increases 
toiseiMce 

Ser\ii:e is a ( ategorv ot [)n)tessi(mal activity that 
remains vague and ill-detined in higher education. It 
means ditterent things U.) different pebf)le. even when 
<^pu.^rentK unitorm detinitions are [)rovided. Tlie range 
.)'t correlation < uefhcient values between service in- 
f reasf* and evaiuation. ()verall (juality, and assignment 
sruttlier than Uw either of the other two categories of 
a(.ti\it\ — teaching and research. The ranges are + .30 
r 4U for service. A2 to .40 for teaching, and 
1.1 hi ")3 it)r rt*search. This implies a need to 
studv carefuilv the use of service as a category in deter- 
tniiung salarv increases and evaluating performance. 
It iS) interesting to note the correlations among 
evaluations themselves. The coefticients among the 
fiitterent ( at(»gories are tibout as high an b(?tvveen salary 
ini rease and correspDuding evali ation. The correla- 
tions between overall quality evaluation and teaching, 
research, and service evaluations are high — + .73, 
- hH. tind 1)7. These coefficients are con.siderablv 
fii;.',her tlian the j;orrelations between overall quality 
evaluation and salarv in(. rease for teaching, research, 
aufl servi Xote that evaluations were scaled ordinal 
il^ita fi. i. i. 4. f). .\A-not ap{)licable) while increase 
and assignment were., for practical purposes, conti-- 
nuous data ot wide range. This circumstance is known 
to atfe(.t some statistics: leading to misinterpretation. 
It should be mentioned, however, that S[)eannan's 
rank-order correlation, a non-paranietric statistic, led 
essentiailv to the same results as the Pearson r statistic 
in >his stiidv - 

{3ther Considerations 

Table 2 contains fre(iuency data of assf)ciation 
with respect t(» salarv increase and evaluation score 
for teaching, research, and service. Tlu; t;valuation 
s :ore. "not applicable" is excliuhul from the data 
aiul computations. Thf» data in Table 2 permits 
tidtiitional analyses of association. It provides added 
perspective to the Pearsim r (^orrelations in Table 
1. It should be pointed out that the grouping of 



salary increases into intervals j-i Table 2 was not used 
in the Pearson r computations of Table 1. The Pearson r 
com{)utations were based on exact increase figures for 
each individual, including zero "increase." A total of 
73 individuals did not receive increases either for teach- 
ing, research, or service, a fact not evident in Table 2. 
The difference between the 635 faculty in the study and 
the N values is due to the requirement of niatcht.d pairs 
in Table 2. The latter excludes those who received a 
"not applicable" evaluation score, even if an increase 
was {)ro[)osed. 

The pattern of "piling up" of frequencies in 
Table 2 helps explain the genera' lack of high correla- 
tions between activity cf tegory and evaluation. The 
associations appear to tand towtrd curvilinear rela- 
tif.n.^hip rather than the linear re*ation measured by 
Pearson r. Further analyses of these apparently non- 
linear relationships are needed. The small number of 
evaluation values compared to the range of salary in- 
crease introduces problems with respect to the para- 
metric statistical procedures usually employed. Distri- 
bution-free statistics would seem> to l)e a promising area 
of exploration for association patterns experienced 
with the variaulcs such as those in this study (Siegel, 

i9r){5). 

The teaching cat eg' ry in Table 2 contains 65 
who received no increase. Of these 24, or 37%, were 
evaluated above average (evaluation scores 4 and 5). 
Corres[)onding figures for research and service are 27, 
or 17% , and 43, or 31% . In other words, it is in teaching 
that the highest percentage of the zero-iuv.rease group 
received above-average evaluations. 

The explanation of above-averagt evaluation 
matched by zero increase is not obvious. This would 
seem particularly true in teaching, if indeed teaching 
enjoys top priority in the reward system. The approach 
just used would indicate that research enjoys tbp 
pri()rity, since the lowest percentage of zero increase 
for above-average evaluations occurred in research. 
Part of the explanation involves the relative size of 
increase in the three categories of activity, ' his is sug- 
gested in Table 2 by referring to the salary increase 
interval columns and corresponding N. A more direct 
explanation is provided by Table 3, which indicates 
comparative institutional emphasis in salary resource 
allocations. 

It is clear that major emphasis was placed on 
increase for teaching. Of the combined mean increase 
for teachings research, and service 58% was devoted to 
teaching. Research and service account for 24% and 
18% respectively. The (iategory Other consists mainly of 
•'equity" or affirmative action adjustments for female 
faculty. It also includes some ma^ faculty who for 
various reasons had "fallen behind" their peers in 
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SALARY INCRKASKS 



Table 2 

FREQUENCY OF SALARY INCREASE BY INCitEMENT 
INTERVAL AND PERFORMANCE EVALUATION: TEACHING, RESEARCH, AND SERVICE 

Teaching 



Incr.: 

Eval. _ 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


0 - ; 200- i 4oo« 

199 i 399 j 599 

16 ; 57 1 57 
27 109 79 
42 1 79 1 28 
19 i 13 1 2 

3 ! 1 ! 


600- 
799 

30 
12 

3 


800- 
999 

4 
1 


1,000- 
1,199 

3 
2 


1,200^ 
1,399 


1,400- 
1,599 

1 


1,600- 
1,799 


N 

168 
230 
152 
34 
4 


28.6 
39.1 
25.9 
5.8 
0.7 


N 


\ \ 

107 ; 259 1 166 


45 


5 


5 


0 


1 


0 


588 


18.2 i 44.0 ■ 28.2 

: 1 


7.7 


0.9 


0.9 


0 


0.2 


0 


100.0 


Research 




. Incr.: 
Eval. 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


0 - 200- I 400- 

199 ; 399 1 599 

38 49 ^ 16 
90 36 I 13 
109 21 i 3 

76 ; 5 1 

40 2 i 


600- 

799 

9 
4 
2 


800- 
999 

5 
1 


1,000- 
1,199 

1 
1 


1,200- 
1,399 


1,400- 
1,599 


1,600- 
1,799 


N 




117 
145 
136 
81 
42 

521 


22.5 
27.8 

9^ 1 
^ J. 1 

15,5 
8.1 


N 


353. 113 j 32 1 15 
67.8 ^ 21.7 1 6.1 ] 2^9 

: ■ - 1 i 


6 


2 


0 


0 


0 


1.2 


0.4 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 


5 


►ervice 




Incr.: 

Eval. ^ _ 

5' 
4 
3 

2 - 
1 


0 - 200- ! 400- 

199 i 399 1 599 

■ " \ \ \ 
100 ; 36 j 5 i 

136 36 1 4 

110 10 i ■ 

55 i ; 1 ; 

35 : i ■ 


600- 
799 

\ 


800- 
999 

1 


1,000- 
1,199 


1,200- 
1,399 


1,400- 
1,599 


1,600- 
1,799 


N 






143 
176 
120 

56 
35 

530 


27.0 
33.2 
22.6 
10.6 
6.6 


N 


^. \ y 

436 82 ; 10 


2 \ 


v 

0 \ 


0 


0 


0 


0 




82.3 15.5 I 1.9 i 

! 1 • ! 


0.4 { 


0 1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


100.0 



sriiar\ w\A rh#'^t' incpMSfvs an* presented separately 
sun e th*'v vven* ijase(i nut nn the pertorniaiu:e evalua- 
tions un s[.u»c;i.ii prot.ednres. nnnainder is for 
promotion adiustmeuts A relativeh small number of 
pnnnotifjns were awarded, thus their mean amount is 
a small {portion ot the $41.5. 

The Oth^r nu;reasf?s were taken "off the top" of 
the institution s fat.ultv salarv increase alloc:ation and 



represent a substantial part, 43%. of the $959 overall 
increase. This was due to a policy decision to move 
withpSpeed to correct any inequities \vhich were deter- 
piined by special studies to exist. In the future a much 
smaller portion of the salary increases is likely to be in 
suc;h special categories. This should permit increasingly 
meaningful analyses of monetary reward as compared 
to evaluative criteria of faculty performance in the 
various categories of professional activity. 
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Catfj;orv Mean Range 



Teaihing 
Re*"t*arih 
Service 
Othejp 

Tt)ta! 



•Pnniarilv liir t-quifv ariju>tmiTit>. Si'o U*xt lor fxpliinjlmn. 

Summary and Ret ommendations 

All t'xpiordtorv stiulv ut saidrv increase proposals 
ts>r h ri nnie-inniith t'fu ultv was coiuliu.tecl at a state 
uiuversit\. The studv was based on data contained in 
saia.rv uu rease pniposal tonns which inclnded (1) re- 
M>nune[uied nuTit increase animmts tor teaching, re- 
seanh and creative activitv. and service: (2) reccnii- 
inrnded ailiustment increase anunints ftir promotion 
and meciuUv coith'c ti«>n; { H chairperson's evaluation 
lit teac.iun^ eitecti\ en*'ss. research and creative activity, 
idvisuit;. service, and (uerall quahty: (4) percentage 
workload assii^nnient in teaching, research, advising, 
and ^er\ice. AssiiJ-nnient analvses are excluded from 
this repr)rt in order U) dehn;!ri4*scope. 

Correiatioiial anahsis was apidied to the tw{) 
tdt {£>rs. evahiation and salarv increase in three cate- 
i^uries ot activitv — teaching, research, and service. 
The correhititins summarized here are Pears(m r. Posi- 
rue moderate correlation .40) was found between 
ffMt hint; inc rease and ti'aching evaluation and between 
te'aciuim uu rease ancl overall (lualitv evaluati(ui { r .42). 
SiiL^htlv higher positive, correlatitui was ftmnd between 
research in{, rease and research evaluation ( -f .49). 
riuTc was higher ci)rrehition between research increase 
and researcii assignment { ^ than between increase 
and evaluation I t .4^)). The correlation between service 
increase and servic e .evaluation was nujderate { -f .40). 
and between service increase and overall quality evalu- 
atioa the figure was .30. In general, c:orrelatiojis were 
pres^*nt and positive, but only to moderate degree. 

A two-way ccnitingencv table of evaluation scores 
dud salarv increase intervals suggested that the relation- 
ship between these two variabiles was curvilinear rather 
fhari rectiline^ar This indicates the need to explore other 
iTieasures of relationship between evaluation and salary 
increases if such measures are to have value for plan- 
ning and decisi(Hi-making. 

Notwithstanding the lack of wide differences in 
correlation among the teaching, research, and service 
variables, the mean merit salary increases for the typi- 
cal facultv member in these three categories were sigiii- 



SO - 1,500 
0-1,400 
0 - 1,000 
0 - 5,197 

$0 - 5,197 



Rcantly different — $317 for teaching, $133 for research, 
and $96 for ser\ice. The differences are a reflection of 
institutional policy which mandated greater recogni- 
ti(;m of teaching in awarding increases. This mandate 
operated despite evaluation scores and helps explain 
lower increases in research and service despite high 
evaluations in those two categories. Approximately 
43% . or $413 of the overall typical increase of $959 was 
for "off-the-top" adjustments for affirmative action 
(mainly for female faculty) and promotion increases. 

It is recommended that extensive research (in- 
cluding, non-parametric and curvilinear techniques) 
be c:onductcd in the area of faculty performance evalua- 
tion methods as related to the faculty accountability and 
reward system. Particular attention should be given to 
evaluation methods wKich involve scaling and weights. 
Provision should be made for evaluation scales or 
devices on which ec^uivalencies can be established 
among various programs or discipline areas. In addi- 
tion a second dimension, weighting, should be provided 
for the different categories and sub-categories of profes- 
sional activity — teaching, research, public and insti- 
tutional service, advising, professional devel6pment 
and renewal, and the like. This is needed so that faculty 
from different organizational units can be compared on 
a standardized basis while maintaining different ei..- 
pliases among the several categories. 

' This discussion has concentrated on monetary 
reward. Other types of reward, however, are involved. 
These include promotion, retention, tenure, type of 
assignment, and the like. Opportunities for equitable 
professional advancement and development depend 
on reliable and hopefully uniform systems of evalua- 
tion and reward. We must develop and continuously 
evaluate such systems in order to conduct effective 
planning, achieve equitable resource allocation, and 
function productively. Only when higher education 
demonstrates and interprets progress toward such 
goals can 'the public be convinced that resources in 
higher education are being critically examined and 
used in the best interests of public policy. 
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FACULTY SALARY INCREASES BY ACTIVITY CATEGORY 



$317 
133 
96 
413* 

$959 
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THE :rr\NKL at the knd of thk uvayi . 

TENT RK QIOTES AND THEIR IMPACT ON FACULTY STAFFING PATTERNS 



David D. Dill, Richmond Collate 



\ ir. {-urili'.: \ lielititM is uiultT \va\ cnii- 
»»rrii{it:i n a !''niM tf»iiiin» in I'olh'^fs tiiui nniversities. 
I'fir pLiv iA Huolvt^s ti (liiti?rt?iil st»t of ( litirdcttTs 

jirui tlirtt*n*!it ttu'iiu's tliaii did t'lirlitT <iltac:ks hv tht* 
piibir un tins s{)tHard priv ih?i4f ot at tideniics. T()d<i> 
'Ifi;isl,itMis. ^rusteMs adininistralnrs. st'iiior and jimifir 
tat ultv as v\>41 as wonuMi and ftlmii: ^niups art> all 
•'\^a>'s>:ni; t ritit i^m ut teimre. Some argiu? th-.it tennn^ 
IS nut a siittit.iHrit (iefensf of th(» acadf'inic frtnulom of 
luiu.u* tatulh; tiiat teninv is iinntHt^ssan given the 
pf'isaiai protiMtions now affordtjd faculty bv thi> 
' rturts and t olh^ five btir^aining a>»n?tMnF»nt'''. that tt»nure 
stirltvn rath^T thtin encourai^tjs flt»\ibilitv and inntjva- 
Ivin, rnfortnnatt^Iv the pnl)li(: debate on these issues 
lias been lari^eh rhetorical and seU-serxiag. 

'Vhi' most cuithoritativ e voice, and tlius far tlie 
aiost iiifiuenfiai has been tliat 'of the C()nnnissi()n on 
Ai adertii( Tenure m Higluir Kducation (,U)r3). spon- 
-.ored i)v tiie American Association of I'niversity Pro- 
fessors (AAl'Pi and the Association of American Col- 
ie^v-s While concluding tiiat academic tenure is '*hinda- 
nuMifri! \x\ th.e omarii/alion of facultv service in Ameri- 
CfUi higher erincrit'on" (p. 23). the counnission recom- 
mended that colleges and universitit?s develop pcdicies 
limiting the ^proportion of tenurecl faculty to between 
on^'-hai^ and tvvo-thinls the total full-time faculty 
{fi. Mi]. VVhilf! the f ommisslon's report repre,sented an 
overview td the tenure probh^n antl the suggested 
hrnitations on tenure came as part of a rectnnmenda- 
tir>n on statfing plans, discussicm of the issue has been 
quickly subsumed under the label "tenure (|uota.". A 
pfissit)le outcome of the current public debate is a 
dramatic curtailment in tlu? opporturnty of junior 
ta( uh\ to gan, tenure' What was awarded ejasily in the 
last twci (ie(.ades mav be given grudgingly in the future. 

In an effort tf) clarifv one issue in this debate. 
I will exannne tenure quotas and their influence on 
facultv staffing patterns, I will propose a "tenure pros- 
pect ratio" as an alternative means of achieving the 
goals sought by a tenure (juotti and I will conclude with 
a restatement of certain critical issues in an effort to 
advance* the debate. 
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Tenure Quotas 

Tin? re are a varietv of [jolicie.s described as 
tenure cpiotas. I am using tiie term to refer to a policy 
which tlxe.s at a monumt in time the maxinuun per- 
centage of faculty tenurable at all levels of an instilu- 
ti(m. Tile justifications for this policy are that an abso- 
lute c(mtrol on tenure will give tiie instituticm the 
ilexibility needed for ai locating financial resources 
and w;ill. more importantly, guarantcu^ institutional 
innovation and vitality through the infusion of ycmng 
faculty. Wiiile the relationship between a tenure quota 
and financial resources lias received so nit attention 
frcHU Freeman and Rossnieier (1973) tliere has been 
limited discussion cjf its influence on in.slilulional 
vitality. 

In order in ex[)licate this relationship, 1 intro- 
duce a simple "two-step" model of faculty flow (fcr 
"models of related interest see P'urnis (1973), Hopkins 
(1972), LaSalle (1972), and "Projected Faculty Profiles 
1973-1993" (1973) ). The model consists often variables 
defined as follows: 

ti ^ initial appointments to ncuitenured 
faculty 

li = probationary period for nontenured 
faculty 

t:j ^ nontenured faculty terminated 

U ~ resignations and mortalities among 

nontenured faculty 
ti2 — ncHitenured faculty granted tenure 
t'ji = initial appointvuents to tenured 

faculty 

t2i> — period in tenure of tenured faculty 
i'ln — tenured faculty terminated 

^ retirements among tenured faculty 
t2r> ^ resignations and mortalities among 
tenured faculty 

Institutional policy can influence each of these 
variables with the {Exception of. the rate of mortality — 
and more than a few administrators have fantasized 
about making this a [loHcy, at It^ast in selected in- 
stances. In reality, however, not all the remaining 
variables may be specified independently of each other. 
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Figure 1 

A TWO-STATE MODEL OF FACULTY FLOW 
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Ciiveii a curulition i)t equilibrium the specific:atitm 
stJiTie ot the polit ies torecJoses the possibility nf specify- 
iiii^ ail the ()thers. 

rtilizirit; the modeL I will exartiine the effect 
()[ a tixeti tenun? quota of fifty percent on a mythical 
instituTion called Maf:ro-l'. Macro-U is in equilibrium; 
consetjuently the number of faculty flowing into the 
institution ei}uai the number departing. The university 
has a tenure probationary period of five years, an av- 
t^ra^e pf^riod in tenure of thirty vears. a faculty wh(jse 
lengtii of service is etjually distributed and a policy 
that ali new tenure a[)pointmt3nts will come frtjm the 
nontenured ranks, i.e. that there will be no appoint- 
aunils fjf outside senior faculty to the tenured staff. 

With a facultv of 100, tenure quota (jf ,50 produces 
ten. new nontenure appointments per year, and an 
average of 16 appointments to tenure, equal to the 
number of retirements. As a consequence the prospect 
for tenure of a single r;ohort (jf entering faculty is 
extraordinarily small, approximately IB percent. If 
the institution were in the bleaker, but more typical, 
situation of declining enrollments, and persisted with 
its tenure quota, there would be no tenure appointments 
until enrollment stabilized. 

A tenure quf)ta thus poses serious difficulties 
tor thost^ responsible for planning and staffing policies. 
One aspfHt of ibis is the difficulty (jf sustaining quali- 
tative ludgments in appointment and tenure decisions 
once a numerical quota has been established. A depart- 
ment composed predominantly of senior faculty which 
is above the quota and in mrist need of the infusion of 
voung facultv may become sloppy in its recruiting 
practices because turnover is guaranteed, ^n .the case 
of a d>?partment below the quota, particularly a new- 



department, the impulse to tenure everv'one may be 
irresistable and a reasonable pace of tenure decisions 
impossible to determine. Should an institution not have 
faculty evenly distributed by age, and few do, the 
oscillating character of retirements and their differential 
impa':t on succeeding cohorts of faculty will create 
additional burdens. 

More significantly, a tenure quota may undercut 
rather than attain the goal of institutional vitality and 
innovation. An instituticjn which can offer incoming 
faculty only dim prospects for tenure may have diffi- 
culty recruiting high quality faculty. I am aware, of 
course, that the current market is extraordinarily 
fav(jrable for recruiting arid that the most prestigious 
graduate institutions have, traditionally followed just 
such a policy without detriment to their quality. None- 
theless, most institutions, particularly teaching-oriented 
institutions, will be unab.e to niatch the environment 
and research support which the prestigious universities 
provide, and it is at least arguable that the current 
generations of graduate students will be r^ore security 
conscious than their predecessors, A second factor is 
the contribution of young faculty to the institution, and 
their responsiveness to its needs. The vitality and inno- 
vation which new faculty will contribute may be 
highly dependent not only on the ability of the person 
but on their willingness to commit themselves to the 
institution. If prospects for tenure are low and if the 
market is poor, nontenured faculty may understandably 
shirk ' committee and administrative assignments and 
even teaching in order to concentrate on publishing, 
attendance at conferences and other means of maxi- 
mizing their visibility. The net result to the institution 
may be quite the opposite of the innovation and vitality 
expected. 
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Tenure Prospect Ratio 

Given tiie ilesire U) insure d measure ol insti- 
tutiondl iiniDvatinn and vitality, a tenure-limiting 
policv which takes^ acc:ounl nH a "tenure prospect 
ratuj ' couhl he a more ett'ective means cjf c:ontrol than 
a straiglit tenure ijuuta. As used here a tenure prcispect 
ratio refers to the prohahility that an initial appcjintee 
will gain tenure at the end dt the prohaticjnary period. 

In order to properly identify this quantity, we 
shtjuhl relate the tenure prcjspect ratio (TPR) tcj the 
proportion ot teiuired to nontenured faculty — the 
tenure (juota iQl 

nt/F 

(i) TPR "t/T - P/T t/nt 

It we let P he the prohationarv perioil in vears and T 
the I areer period from termre to retirement, and if we 
assume for purposes of calculation that ncmtenured 
tacultv are evenly distributed within P and tenured 
tacultv vvilhiu T, then the number of faculty eligible for 
tenure in a giv en vear is nt/P where nt is the number of 
nontenured fac:ult\ . The number of faculty retiring in a 
^iven \ ear is t/T w here t is the number cjf tenured 
fa{;ulty The tf^nure nro.spec:t ratio in a steady state 
situation (i.e. tenure cmly on a replacement ba.sis) 
therettjre. would be computed as follows: 

[2] TPR - P/T Q/(l-Q) 

Table 1 illustrates the effect cjn a t(jnure prospect 
ratio (TPR|, the numijer of initial appointments, and the 
average retirements per year oT Afferent tenure quotas 
IQ} at Ma(.ro ir 

As the table indicates, even a tenure quota of 
^0 perf:ent pnivides a verv low tenure prospect ratio, 
{10 pen entj fur ai entering ..ac:ulty member. It is not 



until the tenure quota rises above two-thirds that the 
TPR becomes attractive enough to be a positive force 
in terms of recruiting new faculty or motivating existing 
nontenured faculty. Admittedly the higher tenure 
quota also lowers the number of initial appointments 
per year. But as was emphasized earlier, the contribu- 
ticm toward institutional vitality of new faculty may 
i)e as dependent upon their quality and c:ommitment as 
uiuin their actual numbers. 

Personnel Planning and the Tenure Prospect Ratio 

^ A major advantage of a tenure prospect ratio is 
the predictability and control which it can bring to the 
tenure award process, characteristics unreachable with 
a tenure quota alone. I have discussed the difficulties 
in applying a fixed tenure quota on two departments 
at Macro-U, one above the quota, one below, By con- 
trast. Figure 2 illustrates a situation in which a policy 
dec:islon has been made at Macro-U to insure each 
probationary faculty member at least* a 40 percent 
prospec:t of gaining tenure. Given three, depart- 
ment.s. each with a different perc:enta'" of tenured 
faculty, the effect cjf utilizing a tenure prospect 
raticj over time is tcj c:onverge on a c:ommon per- 
centage of 70. .5. Furthermore, the department 
which is 80 percent tenured achieves the average 
without .suffering a lengthy period during whic:h no 
probationary faculty could gain tenure, and the de- 
partments below the average would gradually acquire 
tenured faculty at a predictable rate. 

While this model has enormou.s benefits for 
planners, in the real world such predictability is diffi- 
cult- to sustain. A tenure prospect ratio, like a tenure 
quota, will be sensitive to fluctuations in retirements. 
Given the rapid growth of most institutions during 
the 1960's an institution is likely to have a iii-modal 
distribution of faculty which will not produce an 



Table 1 

TENURE PROSPECT RATIO AS A FUNCTION 
OF SELECTED TENURE QUOTAS 
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Figure 2 

IMPACT, AS A FUNCTION OF TIME, OF A 
CONSTANT TENURE PROSPECT RATIO 
ON PROPORTION OF TENURED FACULTY. 
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M\fn tl-iw n*tin*riu*rits. Furtlu^riiKire, a toiuire pros- 
ji^M t rrih*i will he M'nsiti\ff to patlerns ofinstitutitiiial 
growth or i.onstrictirtn. A rapidly ^rtiwing institution 
t.aii arft.rd to iunore the issue, c.t least in the short-mn, 
whiU- an instinition uho.se hudget has been slashed 50 
[(r'n:i«nt n\ii\ imr be capahh* ot the hixury of tenurini; 
*,ounu»'r tarultv Vni the threat bulk of iustitutions in 
between, however, a tenure prospect ratio may have 
rIu^'~l^ In tii»'se institutions it niav be porjsibh* to 
;pt \anniie existiu j, pobt.ies toward increasing the 
tiMiUie {;rospr'{ t ratio tor earh. entering facultv nuMuber. 

Expanding the Tenure Prospect Ratio 

In addition to manipulating the overall propor- 
tion of tenured faf;ult\. there are several other variables 
whn.h rn<i\ he examined in an attempt tfj increase the 
t^'Mure prospMf • r ttifi. A re-analvsis of F*igure 1 suggests 
thr^'r* critical areas of institutional poiicy making: (1) the 
'aiM»-r period of fenured faculty; (2) initial appoint- 
ments ^o Th^* tenurful facultv; and (3) probationary 
period for nontenured facailtv. 

La rut* numbers ot ins!itufif)ns have [)een reexam- 
iaiUi^ their n»tirement policies in an effort to open 
or)j.r)rtunit'ies for appointing and tenuring younger 
fai.uHv as well as Itjwering overall personnel costs. 
Generailv this has entaiUui lowering the mandatory 



retirement age. e.g. from 70 to 05, or creating oppor- 
tunities for early retirement. Assuming a system that is 
in eciuilibrium. au increase in the average number of 
retirements per year increases the tenure prospect 
rati/). 

The effect of outside appointments to tenure, 
again in a situation of equilibrium, is to lower the 
number of tenure slots. Given an institutional commit- 
ment to increasing the tenure prospect ratio, a policy 
might be promulgated eliminating such appointments, 
or more reasonably, pcjrniitting them in new programs 
but limiting them in established departments. 

Less obvious, as an intervening variable, is the 
effect of the probationary period. The maximum pro- 
bationary period permitted before a tenure decision 
must be made under AAUP guidelines is seven years. 
But, as reported by the Cominission on Academic 
Tenure, only a minority of institutions — 37.0 per- 
cent — have established a seven year maximum (p. 01), 
Of the institutions surveyed the median maximum 
probationary period was six years. Extension of the 
pnibationary period to a maximum of seven years was 
a basic recommendation of the commission on the 
grounds (if strengthening the pattern of professional 
development and the quality of the institution. Length- 
ening the probationary period alst) has the effect of 
increasing the tenure prospect ratio.. Table 2 indicates 
the impa{:t on the tenure prospect ratio of various 
probationary periods at Macro-lJ. While extending 
the probationary period will tend fo increase the 
tenure prospect ratio, it will also as the table indi- 
cates, act as a further control on the number of 
initial appointments. 

Clearly the tenure prosi)ect ratio is not a cure- 
all for the staffing problems of universities and ccTlleges, 
but given the current reality of, a glutted faculty market 
and a need for institutional vitality it is, I believe, a 
more humane and relevant solution than a fixed 
tenure quota. 

The Tenure Debate 

As I stated at the outset the public debate on 
the nature of academic tenure has been obscure. In this 
analysis I have tried to clarify one aspect of the 
debate by examining the effects of a tenure quota, 
introducing the concept of a tenure prospect ratio and 
suggesting their implications for innovation and insti- 
tutional vitality. In my final remarks I would like to 
define some of the remaining questions in such a 
manner as to encourage constructive analysis and 
investigation. 

Ques't/on 1: Can academic tenure be defended as 
a support to academic freedom when it fails to protect 
nontenured faculty: 
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Table 2 

TENURE PROSPECT RATIO AS A FUNCTION 
OF SELECTED PROBATIONARY PERIODS 



TENURE 

PROSPECT PROBATIONARY TENURE INITIAL 

RATIO PERIOD QUOTAS APPOINTMENTS 

.09 3 .50 16.6 

.16 5 .50 10.0 

.25 7 .50 7.1 



A? prrs^'fil tlu' institutidiis ot ai culeiiiic frtjedoiu 
and teiuu>* >u[)pnst'{li\ prnttnl (ai;uhv iiieuiluM's troiii 
iiicipprnpnatM t»\f»n.ises Ia\ [)()wer yiid irnm uiivvar- 
[•■'nU'd pf'f»r prf»ssurt». A substantial Haw in this ar^u- 
nwul IS ttiat TioiitenurtMl taciillA who ina\ inject (TtJative 
ariti thtui'^ht-provokini^ ideas into tlie ac:atUjniy are not 
rittunied these protecticHis. Thost? cjt us vvhij have l)een 
:a\.nlved iji personnel decisitnis (.an testify to the 
^h*aiier thread «^e[)aratinti uei^atixt? decisions [jrcnniil- 
i^atr'd because ot a failure to meet respected .standards 
tt»a(.ivir^4 tuu\ srliolarship. and thtJse promulgated 
ist'\au>e ut a faihire to adhere^ to dej)drtmenfal ortho- 
d<v\ic*s.. 

QiU'Sfior! J: Have union L;rievanre procedures 
and, nxi! ( otirt rulings aiaile tf>nure obsolet r 

Ih^' medieval scholarlv uuilds c;onstru(:ted a 
pruttfctive barrier f)t privilege and rights in order to 
prevent las < :»»ntnil of tlieir activities. Until very re- 
t.enth. American judicial authorities took a similar 
vif'u. and r^'tns»id to review personnel decisiinis made 
ill institutiuns nt higher education, This has now 
<.hangt?d Todav a tacultv nienibf>r may S{?ek redress 
on a varietv of issues from (jutside arbitrators under 
collective bariijaining agref?nients. human rights (.om- 
mir»sinn.s, tind state and tediJral courts. Some [lublic 
spokesmen iu)\^ pf?rceivt» little distinction between tlui 
legal rigiits and privileges of academics and thtJse of 
rhe lav public. Thev have questioned whether these 
legal protectirms are not alone sufficient to secure 
acddeniK. freedom. 

Qrjesfiofj ^: What is the relationship between 
institutioncii innovation and the presence of ytmng 
faiultv' 

Some (.harge that universities resemble ohl-age 
homes in which tenured f'ac:uhv whose interests and 
knowledge ar^» clearly irrf?h»vant to- ctmtemporarv needs 
block the opportunity for hiring younger faculty. There 
is the clear assumption that sensitivity to uew develop- 
nuMits in the fiekl. interest in innovation, and creative 
thinking are the exclusive domain (jf a recently grad- 
uated Ph D, One need not whollv refute this argument 



to rcicognize the validity of a recent report nn academic 
ttuuire at Harvard. After examining the history of 
intellectual and curricular innovation at the university 
tht) committee concluded that most of these experi- 
mental changes derived from the thinking and energy 
of tenured faculty members (Commission on Academic 
Tenure. (1973). p. 18). All of which is to sav that we 
need to know more about innovation and change in 
universities. 

Questitm 4: Is there still a distinction het\v(*en 
j(jh security for faculty nunnbers in the form of tenure 
and the job sec:urity available to civil servants, and loco- 
motive firemen? 

A traditional raticjuale for the societal attack on 
a(;a demit; tenure — generally interpretcjd as lifelong 
appcjintment — was its uniqueness. As I (examine the 
reality of life in New York City I am less impressed 
with this argument. For example, according to state 
legislation creating their positions the secretaries in the 
City University of New Ycirk may gain "tenure" which 
is not subject to fiscal ability. In other words, if the 
budget of the university were suddenly cut fiO percent, 
ntjnt enured and tenured faculty could be legally 
dropped, but all tenured secretaries would be retained. 
This is what wt; term "preserving the university." 

The is.sue of job security as raised here is as 
much political reality as a question for investigation. 
But examining the implications for the university of 
defining tenure similarly to the larger society may be 
instructive to the tenure debate. I believe we could 
thereby gain significant insight into those aspects of 
academic life, if any. which are still maintained by the 
institution of academic tenure. 

I have raised these questions, not because I am 
convinced of their correctness — indeed as you wiH 
note they ccmflict to a certain degree — but because I 
btjlieve they much more accurately portray issues 
critical to the debate than those frequently heard. To the 
(?xttmt that these questions, or ones simii^r to them, 
can be affirmed or denied, to that extent we would be 
closer to resolving the current public debate on tenure. 
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The (iiscussior s. research and proclamations 
(.:rjn{:t?rnin^ jtiiition levels in fuistsecondan* education 
have reached lever fiitcih in recent months. Spurred 
on by the refujrts of • The, Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Kciucaticm.^ The Committee for Econcjniic Devel- 
tipnient.- and the National Commissiim on the Fi- 
nancing of Postsec:ondary Education.-* the public, the 
Congress, state governments and public inj>tituticjn 
btjards of cxmtrol have raised many questicms relative 
to appropriate tuition levels. As a result, many public 
postsecondary institutions are now facing the prospect 
t>f increasing the student's share of the cost of educa- 
tion through higher tuition charges. 

Throughout the debates on tuition rates the 
concepts of educational costs, fair share burdens in 
paying for education, public/private benefits from 
* «du(^tion^ and educational accessibility have been 
prcjmoted as the catioriales for both increasing tuitions 
as well as maintaining present tuition levels. This paper 
will attempt to focus on tuition policy and marketplace 
conditions tor one university and outline some of the 
practical iniplicaticms which increased tuitions may 
have on the retention of present ^students and the 
attraction of prospective students. 

It seems paradoxical that public universities 
which were founded on the principle of widening 
opportunities for postsectjndary . education to all are 
now less favored, and their poHcies criticized, when 
this principle appears stronger than ever. What has 
come under attack is institutional* financing policies, 
especially the practice of providing subsidized low cost 
tuiti(m,s to students. 

Manv plans for educational financing reform 
are being jkoposed. They may represent great chal- 
lenges to the maintenance of public institution enrali- 
ments. for tuiticm policy as an economic tool, as noted 
by Miller,* Hoenack' and Leslie and Johnson,*^ plays 
an important part in student college att*endance choice. 

The University of Iowa, Lke many other public 
postsecondary institutions, is facing great public and 
legislative demand for an increase in student tuition 
charges. As instructional costs rise, as state educated 
students leave the state arid as students are increasingly^ 



perceived as reaping the major benefits of high state 
subsidies and low tuitions for their education, these 
demands for higher tuition rates grow. The demands 
have been fueled by the condensed reports appearing 
in the popular press on the massive research projects 
on postsecondary finance undertaken by The Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education, The Committee for 
Economic Development, and The National Commission 
pn the Financing of Postsecondary Education. 

In reacting to these pressures The University of 
Iowa has undertaken ateview of tuition rates to analyze 
the possible effects of higher rates on student enroll- 
ments. In order to- forecast the implications of tuition 
increases on its market performance the University 
first had to ascertain its student market profile. Our 
consideration of a student market profile included an 
analysis of: 

1) Comparative college tuitions: 

2) Recommended tuition increases. 

3) Freshman admissions, enrollments and non- 
enrollments. 

4) Student ability to pay. 

5) Availability of student aid. 

6) Prospective student market. 

The study of the i :onomics of higher education has 
given increased emp'hasis to the laws of demand and 
supply and the theory of the firm as they are applied 
to postsecondary educ:ation." Although the degree of 
applicability of these business-orieated theories is 
debatable when used in the analysis of public educa- 
tional institutions, they point out that the purchase of 
education, at least irf part, is an economic decision and 
tuition policies must be cognizant of the choices avail- 
able to prospective students. 

Comparative Tuitions and Costs 

The three major commission reports (Carnegie 
Commission, Committee for Economic Development^ 
National Commission ori the/ Financing of Postsec- 
ondary Education) conslitfered the relative low level 
of tuitions in public universities. The Carnegie Report 
recommends the raising of public college and univer- 
sity tuition to one-third of institutional costs." The 
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CommiUee tor Economic: Develop)nu?ht Report njcom- 
mends that tuition he raised to*50'> of instructional 
costs within five years.^ 

At the present time The University of Iowa 
ranks ninth in resident undergraduate tuition and 
seventh in resident graduate tuition when coinpared 
with the major public universities in an eleven state 
surrounding regi )n (Table 1). 



Institution 



Michigan 
Ohio State 
Michigan State 
Purdue 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Minnesota 
Nebraska 

IOWA 



Wisconsin 
Kansas 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

(Mean Rates) 



Interinstitutional tuition rate competition within this 
area favors The University of Iowa. Tuition compari- 
sons of this type have given rise to legislative demands 
for tuition increases in Iowa. The amounts of proposed 
increases have followed the reports by The Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education and The Committee 
for Economic Developinent which -recommend the 
raising of public university tuitions. Whereas The 
Carnegie Commission would differentiate tuition by 
level of enrollment, The Committee for Economic 
Development's recommendation is not adjusted to 
student level. Application of these recommendations 



at Iowa would moderately affect undergraduate tuition 
rates for freshmen and sophomores and could signifi- 
cantly increase rates for juniors and seniors if tuition 
were differentiated by level of enrollment. Recommen- 
dations to increase tuitions to one-third or one-half 
of costs would also mean at least ^ doubling of present 
resident graduate tuitions at Iowa as well as at many 
other public universities. 



Ranking 
Nonresident 



1 

3 
6 
7 
5 
8 
4 
12 

10 
($1,450) 

2 
11 

9 
14 

13 

($1,665) 



Using comparative tuition inforrnatioti involving 
similar institutions to- establish tuition policy may be. 
shortsighted. The market analysis of tuition policy 
suggests that the most meaningful tuition comparisons 
involve institutional competitors. 

Freshman Admissions and Enrollments 

Competitive tuition rate comparisons may offer 
some information relative to institutional market place- 
ment, but these measures are only gross indicators for 
tuition policy decisions. Student profiles provide % 
greater insight for the formation of tuition policy. The'^ 
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COMPARISON OF TUITIONS AND MANDATORY FEES AMONG SELECTED 
PUBLIC UNIVERSITIES IN ELEVEN STATE MIDWEST AREA 
1973-1974 
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major student populations which require study are the 
prospective student pools, the present student body 
and those admitted students who enroll elsewhere. 
A number of tools are easily accessed to measure and 
analyze these student groups. 

In the midwest the American College Testing 
Program Class Profile can be utilized to analyze pros- 
pective freshman students. At Iowa it was found that 
among students who indicated spme preference for the 
Universitv. but who ultimately enrolled elsewhere, most 
nnrolled in one of three areas: the low cost Iowa 
Lommunity colleges: the two other state, universities; 
the largest private university in the state.'" Noae of the 
public university cohorts in the eleven state midwest 
area represented major enrollment competition. Except 
for the private university, the major in-state competitors 
offered lower student cost educations.. The large pri- 
vate university primarily competed with Iowa for 
students living in its immediate proximity. Its costs 
could be ameliorated by living at home. 

Another portion of the Class Profile data indi- 
cated that the University was only enrolling 30^f of the 
prospective freshmen who indicated Iowa as their top 
institutional preference. A review of admissions 
records, illustrated in Table 2, further indicated that 
the University was enrolling about 70^ > of the total 
number of freshmen admitted to the University each 
fall. 

Prospective students may choose to attend other 
schools for a range of academic, geographic, or social 
reasons. Tuition policy or institutional costs may have 
Qnly limited significance in many prospective students* 
final determination of college attendance. A University 
analysis of "no shows'* indicated that state of residence," 
relative preference for the University and two financial 



factors — the need for aid to pay institutional costs and 
the need for woi^k to pay for the costs of attendance- — 
were among the major differences between our en- 
rollees and our "no showsl"" Further analysis of the 
non-attending group indicated that most enrolled in 
other colleges or universities. The primary reason given 
for their decision not to attend The University of Iowa 
was financial difficulty. 

Student Ability 4a Pay 

While student costs may adversely affect some 
prospective enrollments, increased costs may also 
erode current enrollments. The National Commission 
on the Financing of Postsecondary Education, comment- 
ing on possible enrollment erosion due to increased 
tuitions has estimated that for each increase of $100 
in tuition, enrollments in public universities could be 
reduced by 2.5 '^r or more. Specifically, enrollment in 
public universities would be reduced by approximately 
S.l^c for low income students ($7,500 or less), 1.2^ for 
middle income students ($7,500 - $15,000), and 0.7^f for 
high^ income students (over $15,000). Campbell and 
Siegal,^^* in a study of the demand schedule for higher 
education covering the period 1919-1964, found that 
87rf of the variation in the demand for undergraduate 
education could be explained by variations in income 
and tuition charges. The price elasticity of demand was 
statistically significant for their sample and had a 
value of — .440. This value suggests that a 10 Cr increase 
in tuition would result in a 4.49f decrease in demand 
for higher education. Hoenack,*** in developing j^n opti- 
mization model for the efficient. allocation of subsidies 
to college students, set up an elasticity grid based upon 
student family income, changes in costs of attending the 
University of California and enrollment changes. Here, 
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Table 2 

SUMMARY OF ADMITTED AND ENROLLED FRESHMEN 
1969-1973 












Year 






/ 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


(1) Number Admitted 


4,177 


3,431 


3,150 


3,212 


3,714 


(2) Number Enrolled 


2,969 


2,462 


2,235 


2,f97 


2,608 


(3) Number of No Shows 
(1 - 2) 


1,208 


969 


915 


1,015 


1,106 


{4} Percent No Shows 


29% 


28% 


29% 


• 32% 


30% 
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Tables 

DISTRIBUTION OF FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
BY PARENTS ADJUSTED GROSS INCOME 



Income Range 



Distribution of Freshman Enrollments 



1971 



1972 



1973 



Less than $7,500" 
$7,500 - $15,000 
Over $15,000 
Unknown 



26% 
55% 
13% 
6% 



24% 
48% 
21% 

7% 



24% 
44% 

25% 

7% 



^Includes self-supporting students. 

Source: AC T C/ass Prattfv Ropnrts, University of Iowa, 1973/1972, 1971. 



as in the National Commission and Campbell and 
Siegal studies, an inverse relationship was found to 
exist between enrollment demand and cos.t (tirice). 

Table 3 portrays the mix in family adjusted gross 
income for freshmen at The University of Iowa. Based 
upon the foregoing^ studies, the evidence suggests that 
tuition increases to one-third or one-half of institutional 
costs at Iowa (dollar increases in excess of $100 for most 
student levels) may have a noticeable effect upon en- 
rollments. Although many other factors may enhance 
student persistence in the face of tuition' increases, the 
laws of supply and demand suggest that, the relation- 
ship between disposable income and , tuition charges 
influence postsecondary enrollment demands. 



Availability of Student Aid 

There can be no doubt that student postsec- 
ondary investment decisions are affected by the avail- 
ability of student aid (Wilson and Mills, Pechman,*** 
Bowen^'). Aid, however, is differentially available to 
students based upon their defined need which rests 
upon the determination of family size and income 
level. An analysis of University of Iowa student loans, 
grants and scholarships indicated that 6,287 students 
received awards in 1973-74. This represents an award 
distribution to over 31^-^ of the total University full- 
time student enrollment. Tuition increases would both 
require present aided students to request additional aid 
dollars as well as enlarge the total pools of aid appli- 
cants and recipients. 

Eligibility for grant aid or. even preferred loans 
is based upon income level classifications. At Iowa, 
like many other large public universities, the middle- 
income class student predominates. Middle-class stu- 
dents bear the major burden of tuition increases. 
Relative to the inequities of tuition increase burdens 
Leslie and Johnson found: 



Again, it would seem to be the middle- 
income student and his family that would 
experience an unjustifiably large amount of 
the resulting economic distortion. That is, a 
significantly larger number of qualified 
middle-income students would be forced to 
alter their behavior adversely regarding deci- 
sions to enter or remain in public institutions 
of higher education than students from other 
income groups .... Most low-income stu- 
dents presently enrolled in publiq institutions 
are receiving substantial financial aid, either 
in the form of grants or low-interest loans 
.... Put another way, the price elasticity for 
low-income students is extremely low be- 
cause (1) many low-income students are al- 
ready dependent on financial assistance; and 
(2) with the proposed expansion in grant and 
loan programs, the economic question of 
tuition increases for prospective Tow-income 
students is eliminated altogether .... 

As for the upper income student . T. . 
in terms of actual attendance he is dispropor- 
tionately represented relative to students 
from other income groups .... It is evident 
.... that high-income students and their 
families place a high value on, can, and are 
willing to pay for educational services .... 
By reasonable elimination it appears that to 
the extent that tuition increases result in 
economic distortion, the middle-income stu- 
dent and his family would experience an 
unjustifiably disproportionate share of this 
distortion. That is, the decline in enrollment 
which would be expected to result from the 
proposed tuition increases, in all likelihood, 
would be made up largely of middle-income 
students.*^ 
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Figure 1 

TUITION POLICY MARKET ANALYSIS PYRAMID 
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Analysis of Admitted "No-Show" 
Students 



Availability of Student Aid 



Ability to Pay Analysis of Enrolled Students 



Analysis of Prospective Student Market 



Prospective Student Market 

Tuition policy must also consider prospective 
jJtudent population trends. A seven year trend analysis 
portraying Iowa 12th grarde enrollments, the total, num- 
ber of freshmen entering Iowa colleges and the number 
of freshmen entering The University of Iowa is illus- 
trated in Table 4. AltWou^h Feldman and Hoenack have 



theorized that family incomes, labor market circum- 
stances relative to pay rate.s and the rate of unemploy- 
ment and tuition levels greatly affect prospective 
student choice in attending or not attending public 
universities, they have concluded: 

To the extent that policy makers have explicit 
objectives concerning enrollments from the 
various student categories, knowledge of each 
group's sensitivity of college enrollment to 
tuition charges can be used to set prices for ' 
college attendance in order to achieve the 
stated objectives in an efficient manner .... 
information about private demand for higher 
education can enable the policy maker to ex- 
' plore the alternative sets of enrollments from 
the various categories of students . . ! .^^ 

Table 4 indicates a stabilization of Iowa 12th 
grade enrollments (Column I) and a steady decrease in 
the percentages of 12th grade enrollments entering 
Iowa colleges (Column II). The decrease in absolute 
numbers of entering freshmen in Iowa colleges illus- 
trates a constricting market where supply exceeds 
demand. Tuition policies should recognize this market- 
place phenomena. In 1969, however, the most recent 
year in which resident tuitions were increased at the 
University, a year in which there Was a drop in 
employment, grave concern about the Viet Nam war, 
student demonstrations on college campuses and an 
awakening social consciousness among young adults, 
there was aho a decline in 500 freshman enrollments at 
the University. . 



Table 4 

FRESHMEN ENTEIRIING ALL IOWA COLVEGES 
AND ENTERING THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 



Iowa Public & Private 



II 

Total Resident and 
Nonresident Freshmen 



III 



Univ. of Iowa 



12th Grade Enrollment 


Entering Iowa Colleges 




Entering Freshmen 
















As % of 










As % of 




As % of 


Total 


Year 


Number 


Fall 


Number 


12th Grade 


Number 12th Grade 


Freshmen 


1966-67 


47,587 


1967 


26,615 


55.93 


2,612 


5.49 


9.81 


1967-68 


47,892 


1968 


26,382 


55.09 


2,675 


5.59 


10.14 


1968-69 


50,829 


1969 


27,560 


54.22 


2,969 


5.85 


10.79 


1969-70 


50,461 


1970 


25,853 


51.23 


2,462 


4.88 


9.53 


1970-71 


49,350 


1971 


24,439 


49.52 


2,235 


4.53 


9.15 


1971-72 


49,506 


1972 


21,951 


44.34 


2,197 


4.41 


9.94 


1972-73 


49,558 


1973 


21,082 


42.54 


2,608 


5.26 


12.37 



100 
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A (:i)ni{)anit)n studv to the toregoiiig i([idic:ated 
d continuing shift away from Iowa postsecondiry insti- 
tutions among prospective studonts. The percent of the 
totar population of high sr.hool graduates /in Iowa 
choosing Iowa colleges has dropped from 43.9 J r in 1970 
to :U5.5^ in 1973. TabU; 5 illustrates this decline and 
how it has affected postsecondary educatioi'i in Iowa. 
Each classification of postsecondary institutions has 
declined in its percentage of the ^ total p^ropoectiye 
student market. This suggests the devaluing Oi Iowa 
[)(jstse(,on(lary education as an investment choice. A 



Tables 

POST HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT OF 
IOWA HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 



Institutional Type 



Percent of High School Graduates 
Enrolled in Iowa Colleges & Universities 





1970 


1971 


1972 


1973 


Public 4 Year 


17.3 ; 


15.4'r 


13.8^; 


i3.r; 


Private 4 Year 


7.7 




7,6 


7.2 


Public Community 
Colleges 

(Area Schools) 


16.6 


13.5 


14.6 


14.5 


^Private 2 Year 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


1.7 


TOTAL 


43.9/ 


41. 0^ 


37.9^ r 


36.5'r 



movement toward increased tuition charges may cause 
an acceleration of this market erosion. 

Conclusion 

It is obvious that simple economic and market 
considerations do not always or alone determine 
choices. A survey of freshmen in 1973 at The Univer- 
sity of Iowa indicated that availability of "a special 
study program" was the single most important factor in 
making a college choice. Financial considerations were 
ranked lower.-*^ In a genei^al sense it does not detract 
from the value of a market analysis to admit that 
choices of either the learner or society in supporting 
public postsecondary education may derive from con- 
siderations other than obvious or even subtle costs 
which are measurable in dollars. A market analysis of 
tuition policy (Figure 1) can provide presumptive infor- 
mation relative to the effects, increased tuitions may 
have on enrollments. 

For each prospective or active student one 
fundamental question is continually posed: Should he 
begin or continue his postsecondary education? Society, 
through its government, is faced with a similar ques- 
tion: What level of financial and other support should 
be given to public postsecon(|ary education? 

The choice is inescapable. As a society and as 
individuals we will never have enough resources to do 
all the things that * we might wish to do. We must 
allocate our resources wisely among the alternative 
ends that we seek. Given the relationship between 
demand, supply and prices, it is possible that for an 
educational institution there may be a price which 
uses up consumer demand. 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH RESPONDS TO THE TUITION-FEE QUESTION 



Gerald H. Gaither. The University 0/ Tennessee, KnoxviUe 



Higher educ:ation received generous support in 
the early sixties when societv needed highly trained 
manpower. The» question of tuition and fees received 
little attention: more energ\' was devoted to the task of 
attracting students from all sections of the country to 
insure a good mix. In the late sixties, t lition rates began 
to rise precipitously, and the broader topic of funding 
higher education in this country began to receive major 
attention. • * 

In the seventies, most states began experiencing 
an acute budget crisis which further exacerbated the 
increase in tuition and fees. The philosophy of higher 
education also shifted concomitantly over the issue of 
who benefits from going to college. Historically, it has 
been held that, in a democracy, it is society that benefits 
most from, an erducated citizenry, and therefore society 
should . largely bear the c:osts to reap such benefits. 
Currently, however, there is a prevalent philosophy that 
it is the individual who benefits most from receiving a 
college education, and. therefore, it is incumbent upon 
hinL_to pay the total cost of his education. Consider the 
recent recommendation by the Committee for Economic 
Development: *' . . . because of the benefits of education 
to the individual, we consider it appropriate for stu- 
dents and their families to pay as large a part of the 
cost as ' they can afford.** The Committee proposes 
raising current tuition rates to half the cost of instruc- 
tion. This is similar to proposals put forward earlier 
by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education who 
suggested that tuition be raised to one third the cost of 
instruction. The Economic Development Committee's 
figures would mean an average increase in tuition of 
$292 per year for the wealthiest third of American 
familites. The Carnegie proposal would raise tuition 
by , about $21. {The Carnegie Commission based its 
initial recommendations on the educational costs paid 
by the *'average" student in private and public higher 
education — a figure arrived at by dividing total FTE 
enrollment into net tuition rates. Net tuition, on which 
the Commission based its recommendations, represents 
gross tuition, minus all private and public subsidies 
to individuals or institutions used for "instructional 
purposes." Gross tuitions in many public institutions 



have already approxiriiated one-third of instructional 
costs). 

Such groups also look to the federal government 
for a more massive increase in aid to studentu. Their 
emphasis is on more direct aid to individual students, 
who could use these monies for public or private 
schooling, and. less aid to institutions. Such modifica- 
tions are aimed at narrowing the increasing tuition 
gap between* public and private education and make 
institutions compete for the tuition money and, there- 
fore, become more sensitive to the needs of students. 
One of the problems with this philosophy of individual 
grants is that it is asking institutions to base tuition 
rates on federal funds, whose current record for stabil-. 
ity and longevity is somewhat mercurial. Such pro- 
posals for financing higher education through individ- 
ual grants to students could lead also to increased 
"body hunts" and false promises to students by 
unethical members of the higher education community. 
Competition for the "bounties** paid on students 
would enhance the prospect for reduced quality of 
education, particularly for institutions with acute finan- 
cial problems. 

Secondly, such proposals seem aimed at turning 
higher education into a federal welfare program, and 
it must be seriously questioned if this country needs 
any more welfare programs. Furthermore, the concept 
of individual grants instead of institutional subsidies 
runs counter to the idea of state institutions open to 
citizens at low cost. Such proposals could make re- 
spectable what has heretofore been attributed to infla- 
tion, and the idea of "free** higher education could be 
buried forever. If legislatures do. accept such proposals 
to raise tuition, there is little guarantee that legislators 
will take the increased tuition and put it into student- 
aid money. Furthermore, the , attempt to ease the 
financial crisis at private institutions by raising tuition 
at public institutions is specious. There is little proof 
that such efforts would result in more students for 
private institutions, nor if that did occur that more 
st4idents would solve the problems of private institu- 
tions. The fiscal problems of some private elite insti- 
tutions are in large measure the result of drastic 
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Federal declines in funding research and graduate 
education. Public universities have also experienced 
these problems, but not as. acutely, nor are they as 
dependent on these funds. 

Conceptii For Policy Evaluation 

The remainder of this paper is addressed to a 
number of questions, pointing out some 'of the more 
compelling arguments against further increases in tui- 
tion and fees. Tuition raises are often based o^i some 
severe misapprehensions about the "true" costs of 
higher education, resulting. in detrimental effects to the 
public universities and the states they serve. 

A central objective of this paper is to explore 
many, of these long-range consequences that are still 
not known in enough detail. While the' follovying 
comments are directed primarily at Tennessee, tne 
following conclusions are germane to a discussion of 
tuition principles concerning the public universities of 
any state. In the face of seVeral serious challenges that 
continue to confront higher education in the form of 
increased tuition and fees, it is suggested that the 
following arguments could be adapted by institutional 
researchers to the particular needs of their differing 
institutions and translated into the context of their 
particular situation. 

It is an important fact that manv states "gain" 
as much (or more) than they "lose" from the consider- 
able migration of students across state lines, both 
during and after these students earn their advanced 
"degrees (Fenske, Scott and Carmody, 1972, 1974; 
Steahr and Schmid. 1972). The broader implications of 
such student migration extend beyond the relatively 
narrow question, of volume. In examining the mobility 
of youth, researchers should turn thefr. attention to the 
results and consequences of this phenomenon. In New 
Jersey, for example, which was slow to provide ade- 
quate higher education for its citizens, there was in 
1968 a net out-migration of 98.710 graduate and under- 
graduate students. (Net out-migration is defined as the 
number of out-migrants minus the number of in- 
migrants). The total number of New Jersey students"* 
attending colleges and universities outside the state was 
117.256 (Wade. 1970a, 1970b). A superficial examina- 
tion of these figures suggest an economic windfall 
lor New Jersey taxpayers, many of whose children were 
being subsidized in tax supported institutions in other 
states. However, should not the harmful effects of 
out-migration on the economy of such states be taken 
into account? Many such out-migratory students do not 
return to their home state after completing their train- ' 
ing, thereby depriving the state of the social and 
economic benefits of their ; education. A recent study 
showed that approximately* one fourth of 500 Univer- 



sity of Michigan graduates who had originally come 
from other states remained in Michigan, many of them 
entering high income, professions (Fenske, 1972a, p.3). 
A report made by the College Entrance Examination 
Board at the request of The University of California 
Regents in 1967 indicated that two thirds of the non- 
resident students at the University became permanent 
residents of California (Chambers, p. 111). 

Staying in school through the college years is 
still financially rewarding for most students. Men with 
four or more years of college, on. the average, can expect 
to receive $758,000 in their lifetimes, according to the 
Bureau of the Census (1974). This was $279,000 higher 
than those who were high school graduates. Men who 
finished high school can expect lifetime earningi.^ of 
about $479,000, or $135,000 more than men who only 
finished elementary school (these figures are based on 
estimated income, as of 1972, for men between 18 and 
death who completed four or more years of college). 
The economic contributions such highly educated man- 
power provides could be a considerable asset in an 
underdeveloped state. This increase in earning Capacity, 
partially aided by university attendance, adds to the 
human capital value of these people, both in terms of 
talent and cost of inputs. 

Economic outputs are certainly not a full mea- 
sure of the effects of higher education. The "non- 
earning'' or nonmarket components of the effects of 
. higher Education are substantial and constitute some 
of the more exciting research components of individuals 
like Gairy Becker and Robert Michaels. Underway are 
such varied studies as the effect of education on the 
stability of marriage, the efficient use of contraceptives, 
child care, voter behavior and political participation^ 
and the benefits of education in making people more 
efficient consumers. The current trend in higher educa- 
tion to measure output solely in terms of input has 
obvious shortcomings in these areas. However, these 
nonmarket components offer significant private and 
social benefits to a state, even when you adjust for the 
exclusively monetary aspects of higher education. These 
investments represent a remarkable return to most 
statefe for the monies they provide for education. 
Furthermore, it is more equitable and less self-defeating 
to'permit the student to pay a larger share of this cost 
through some means of taxation at a later date when 
he is better able to contribute. A comparable effort 
at. the federal level was the GI Bill during the 'forties 
and 'fifties. Over. the long haul, persons who benefited 
have repaid the amount contributed many times over in 
Federal Income Tax. 

Students make also a substantial economic 
impact on a staters economy during the period in 
which they are receiving their education. In general. 
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it IS tht; more affluent students whi) migrate and they, 
in tiirn. contribute more to the h)c:al ei:onoftiy than do 
resident students. Indications are that the nonresident 
stuilent spends approximately • $2,000 more per year 

• than does -his resident peer (Chambers, p/110). A study 
of Arizona's three state universities during the 1967-68 
•school year revealed that out-of-state students added 
almost 535 million to the economy of the state 
iLeaniing. Escudero. and O'Neill. 1968). Nonresidents 
of the Ilniversitv of Arizona spent almost two and a half 
times as much on education as did Arizona residents. 
While representing; slightly less than half of the full- 
time enrollment, out-of-state students spent more in a 
number of categories than did re^sidents. Nonresidents 
spent in total about six percent more for housing, five 
percent more for transportation. 35 percent more for 
recreation, and 13 percent more for clothing. 

Proponents of higher tuition rates often neglect 
the fact that a significant part of expenditures on 
edu(.ation coulil more appropriately be classified as 
pecuniary benefits ff). rather than investment by the 
state. A studv of the direct and indirect economic 
impact of The University ot Tennessee, Knoxville stu- 
dents (resident and non-resident) on the Knoxville 
artM in. 1971-72 revealed a total local impact of 
S79,126,.=)r)0 {Moore and'Erickson, 1973). These expen- 
ditures represent only nff-t ampus spending and, there- 
fore, retlect more specifically the importance of uni- 
versit\ students to the economv of a community, such 
asKnowiib*. 

There is a certain amount of irony in the fact 
lhat states spend large amounts to attract out-of-state 
tourists who .stay only a few days or weeks; yet. these 
same states erect high financial harriers to nonresident 
— anil resident — students who. by living in the state 
for an academic year, ostensibly . make a greater 
economic impact than does the mor^ transient tourist. 
There is further ironv in that many southern states 
including Tennessee, make great attenipts to attract 
industry from other parts of the country, but the 

' people who accompany the movement of indijstry are 
discriminated against by their classification as non- 
residents for educational purposes. 

Needed: New Perspectives for Evaluating Public Policy 

A comfortable balance exists in some states 
between in-migration and out-migration of the college 
educated population, particularly those with degrees 
at the graduate level. Perhap.s the best way of demon- 
strating this is to look at the total migration patterns 
of people with advanced degrees in a particular state 
rather than the more identifiable number of students 
enrolled in the schools of that .state, in the past, edu- 
cational policy makers all too often have been con- 
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cerned only with the number of students, both resi- 
dent and nonresident, who begin their college careers 
within a particular state. 

Too often only enumeration pr "head count." 
data serve as the basis, for considering such important 
questions as tuition and" fee increases and nonresident 
quotas. Specifically, more information is needed about 
graduates (as opposed to degree candidates) to provide 
a basis on which to answer questions concerning actual 
cost of education. Interpretive research literature deal-, 
ing with such questions is relatively limited. Several 
publications (cited above) are of limited assistance in 
providing raw data and demonstrating the balance or 
imbalance between in-migration and out-migration of 
.students. It is regrettable that so much attention has 
been focused on initial in-.migration to college, which 
is so easily identifiable, and so little to the migratory 
patterns over time. The dearth of literature on migra- 
tory patterns indicates that most universities need to do 
a better job of retaining more specific information on 
what* happens to their students after they take their 
degree, for the data referred to above — as valuable as 
it is-^ refers to st ates as whole entities. 

would oe very useful for a university to be 
able to '.docum jnt, not only the number of out-of-state 
students enrolled but i.^e whereabouts, occupation, 
and income of its graduates, especially those who 
accept employment in the state. Furthermore, the, total 
in-migration and out-migration of graduates, from what- 
evi^r institution or state should be examined. A state 
should consider the total movement of graduates in > 
and out of its boundaries. In many cases, this woui 
allay — or confirm — suspicions that large amounts i 
state money are being spent on "outsiders." This kind 
of inforniation could form the data base to more ob- 
jectively answer arguments about legislative restrictions 
of out-of-state students, increases in tuition, and the 
like. It remains to point out how the impedence of the 
migratory flow of students across state lines could 
work to the disadvantage of students, public uni- 
versities, and the nation. 

Education and the Mobile Society 

Increasing mobility across state lines is becoming 
a major social facet of our society. One of five US heads 
of families currently lives more than a thousand miles 
from his birthplace, and half live more than a hundred 
miles froni where they were born (Packard, p.vii). 
According to estimates from the Bureau of Census, 
about 18.7 percent of the March 1971 United States 
population one yeai old and over had been living at' 
a different address oi'e year earlier (1972). Data tab- 
ulated from the Cens . s severely strains the concept 
of educating persons and then anticipating them not 
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moving from one place to another within the United 
States. A clear relationship between edncation and 
mobility is demonstrated by the Census data. Among 
men 25 years old and older, high sciool graduates have 
higher migration rates than men who had only com- 
pleted elementary school. Rates of mobility for those 
.who had completed four or more years of college, in 
turn, had higher migration rates than the other t\Vo 
groups. ' Thus, identifying ''one's own" is becoming 
int)re and more difficult. 

The pr{)blem of determining and retaining "one's 
own" is further complicated by the fact that pfeak 
mobility rates occur among persons in their mid* 
twenties — the age when students have normally 
finished their education and are in the process of 
tinding employment. The 12 month residential mobility 
rate for persons 22 to 24 years old was 47.6 percent. 
Persons who got married during the one-vear period 
had an extremely high residential mobility rate of 
83.0 percent. This high transcience has disturbing 
implications for [)olicy makers , who assume that a 
stagnant population of students exists in their state. 

The South has traditionally been an area of 
out-migration. Overall, however, the region's migration 
picture has miproved in recent years. During the fifties 
in Tennessee, for example, approximately 17 percent 
of the 20-24 age category was lost due to net out- 
migratirm. This had declined to about 12 percent during 
the sixties, and is project/?d to be about 9 percent 
during the 1970\s (Engels. ;1974). Considerable money 
and effort is being expended by tlte new Tennessee 
Department of Economic and Community Development 
to reduce the out-migration rate for this group even 
further. The upshot of their efforts is greater retention 
of the skills that can get the state moving and incomes 
that have' a more significant multiplier effect. An ad- 
verse schedule of tuition rates would work in the 
opposite direction. 

Program Operation Under Steady-State Conditions 

Many necessary graduate programs could not 
be operated economically (if at all) if they were re- 
stricted largely to in-state students. In many states, the 
'pool of undergraduate? majors is neither large enough 
m^r sufficiently diverse to guarantee an adequate flow 
well-(iualifie(l students into certain graduate pro- 
grams. Of great help in illustrating this fact is the 
United States Office of Education publication. Earned 
Degref?s Conferred. According to this publication 
(Hooper and Chandler, 1971). for example, only 235 
undergraduate degrees were awarded in all fields of 
agriculture during, the 1968-69 academic year at all 
institutions in Tennessee. This figure represents an 
uncomfortably small base for the thirteen M.S. and 



four Ph.D programs offered in Jhe University of 
Tennessee Institute of Agriculture. 

The same situation exists in several other areas 
in which the University offers doctoral degrees: within 
the state during the same period, only two under- 
graduate degrees in agricultural engiaaering were 
awarded; only 32 in German, and only 16 in nuclear 
engineering. Assuming that many of these graduates 
did not choose to seek advanced degrees and that 
others attendee! graduate schools outside the state, it is^ 
relatively easy 4o conclude that the graduate programs 
in these (and other) fields would have been in trouble if 
they had to-dapend primarily on the "feeder" schools 
of the state for— entering graduate students. In an era 
when many public investment projects are justified by 
a benefit/cost ratio of slightly more than one to one, 
the operation of these programs without nonresident 
sludents would require too large an investment on too 
few students in order to remain a viable program. 
Some other states are more fortunate in the diversity 
and quality of undergraduate degree programs found 
within their borders, but even the major public uni- 
versities in these states are hard pressed to find a 
sufficient number of competent in-state undergraduate 
students to support some graduate programs needed 
by the state. 

Legislators and others may, of course, question 
the necessity for programs which must attract non- 
resident students in order to operate efficiently^. What, 
rtm st b e st r es s e d nOti ese tnsTanTe"s~rs f , p a rt i cu - 
larly in the technical areas, for graduates of such 
programs {rather than degree candidates) within the 
state. For- example, about 50-^r of*the Ph.D graduates 
in nuclear engineering at The University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville are employed currently -(1974) by the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. There is a symbiotic relationship between 
higher education and a state, and the economic, societal 
and intellectual benefits which accrue to a state by the 
graduates of such needed programs could not occur 
economically without the critical mass of nonresident 
students. 

The Southern Regional Education Board has 
recently called for tHe establishment of a "common 
market" which would enable nonresident students to 
attend unique or underutilized graduate. programs at 
in-state rates. Additional proposals call for the sharing 
of uncommon facilities within the region and making 
institutiorrs located near state borders available to 
commuting students at in-state rates. This would pre- 
vent state and regional needs from being muted by such 
adverse economic influences as duplicating unneeded 
programs and faculty. 
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Tuition Increases-Friend or Foe 

The rationale for increasing tuition and fees is 
usually 'Stated in economic terms. However, it is often 
overlooked that increases in tuition charges may 
actually result in reduced financial support for an 
institution. The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
continues to rank near the middle'of the listing of the 
100 institutions throughout the nation that have re- 
ceived the most federal funds in support of researcti 
and development (FY73 research and training grants 
and contracts processed amounted to $12,452,500 and 
exceeded those for FY72 by about 30^r . At the present 
rate 74 will surpass p.revious years). Universities are 
normally grtoted such monies on the reputation of 
their programs and personnel. Furthermore, the repu- 
tation of such programs is no better than the national 
record of its graduates. When Thomas Jefferson laid 
the groundwork for the University of Virginia he ad- 
monished his fellow citizens that the institution must 
be a strong national university if it was to be a strong 
state university. This principle is gs true today as it 
was in Jefferson's time, and moreso i\acquiring grants, 
contracts, and awards. The opportih^itX-i^^recruit 
first-rate graduates and undergraduates from all over 
the country to enchance such a reputation should not 
be circumscribed by punitive fee schedules. The fund- 
ing Opportunities of an institution would suffer from . 
such restrictions. 

A closely related matter is the actual effect on an 
institution of increases in tuition. The apparent result 
of such increases is additional income for the state's 
system of higher education. Such is true to some degree 
but Juition and fee increases are near the point of 
diminishing returns. College attendance is a wide- 
spread concern of par'mts in the face of constantly 
increasing costs required for higher education. The 
seriousness, of the problem in the southern states is 
sharpened by the fact that median family income is 
$8,075 or 84.2 percent of the national average ($9,586) 
and costs to attend college take a greater percentage of 
the family income than is the case in many states out- 
side the Southern region. The median family income 
in Tennessee (1970) was $7,446, which fell below the 
national and South average for the same period, com- 
pounds the problem of educational costs for students 
and parents in Ihis state. It is possible that parental 
income is stretched to the breaking point in this regard, 
o International students, especially many with an average* 
family am)ual income of $1,000 to $2,000 per year, 
also are finding American education to be a luxury. 
By 1973 the* annual increase in the number of inter- 
national students in the United States has slowed to one 
■fifth the average of the 1960's (Exchange, 1974). All 
of the.se figures indicate that any increases in fees 
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and/or tuition would cause^ severe financial strain 
on middle ancj^low income families. Such actions 
have the overall effect of reducing free chbice, of 
low-cost college for students and can hardly be con- 
sidered healthy for public higher education. 

Of great significance, too, is the fact that ^signi- 
ficant increases in the tuition charged out-of-state sty- 
dents may produce a diminution of an institution's 
resources. This is true, we believe, at The University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville. A substantial majority 6f» non- 
resident graduate students at^ur institution, as they 
do at most comprehensive^universities, hold some type 
of fellowship or assistantship. All such appointments 
carry stipends and payment of resident and nonresident 
fees from a special account which the University must 
establish from out-of-state appropriations (There is 
never a "waiver" of fees). Consequently, increases in 
nonresident charges mean that assistantshipis become 
more expensive; requiring that a larger sum of money 
be set aside for this purpose from state funds. 

There is a wide variatioti among the states, but 
normally tuition and fees cover only a\;)out one third 
of the state ^appropriations. Tifition and fees collected 
by The University of Tennessee, Knoxville are con- 
sidered part of the total appropriation made by the 
state legislature. Increasing nonresident fees, then, can 
produce *a larger "deduct" representing tuition osten- 
sibly charged out-of-state students. How^ever, since 
many of these students do not pay their own fees, the 
net result Could well be fewer actual dollars for the 
University. In short, the real effect of such increases is 
a shifting of a larger part of the costs of graduate edu- 
cation, not to, nonresident students, but to the institu- 
tion itself. Furthermore, a#bduction in the number of 
nonresident students not holding fellowships or assis- 
tantships would result in the -need for a larger state 
appropriation since these students already pay a sub- 
stantially higher fee. ' „ 

There are other economic arguments against the 
tendency to make students, particularly nonresident 
students, "pay their own way," but I ha^^e attempted to 
concentrate o'ri those arguments Which are not well 
understood generally by thet public 

.The Issue: Needs and Constraints 

There is a genuine danger that higher tuition 
and fees will act as an artificial tariff to block out 
students from higher education. There is a certain 
irony in the fact that, during ^the sixties, admission 
requirements were high but tuition levels were rela- 
tively low. Now, tuitioi^ and fee rates have accelerated 
sharply, while open admissions has become prevalent. 
In the presence of such financial barriers to college, 
opportunity is increasingly coming to depend -more 
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on income than academic ability. If tuition rates are 
raised any higher, then higher education could become 
more sharph stratified along socioeconomic lines than 
it is currently. For example, the National Commission 
xm the Financing of Postsecondary Education estimated 
that a $100 increase.in tuition would reduce enrollment 
by approximately 3.1 percent among low income stu- 
dents, followed by a decreasing impact on more affluent 
•students. However, because of insufficient' did, » higher 
fees and t^iition will affect particularly the children of 
the middle incvittw? group. 

The proposals of the Carnegie Commission and 
the Council' for Economic Development are of great 
current interest because, in one sense they are sug- 
gestive of an idea that has caused considerable titilla-' 
tion in the academic world: graduation of fees according 
to income. Congressman John 0*Hara, Chairman of the 
Special House Committee on Education has labeled 
such proposals "grandiose plans to aid the. poor with 
the money of the middle clasr.** Needless to say, such 
plans may be susceprtible to some criticism from middle- 
income families having two or more children in college 
al the same time. Furthermore, thlDre is an inequity in 
asking middle-class parents to pay full^ the costs of 
educating their own children, yef pay higher interest 
rates and taxes to educate other people's children. 

Public higher education hks traditionally been 
one of the instruments of sociajrenlightenment and 
mobility in this country. The elimtpation of this stimu- 
lator of vertical mobility for the poor and rniddle. class 
would untimately cost more to me state and nation 
that society picking up thej^tab. Tpis principle of free 
public education was establishad rather forcefully 
in the early republic by Thomas Jei|'erson who regarded 
thie failure to develop our human resources as mor^e 
costly than adequate financing of public education: 
"Preach ... a crusade against ignorance, establish and 
improve the law for educating the common people. 
Let our countrymen know that the*^ people alone can 
protect us agains^ these evils, and 'that the tax which 
will be paid for this purpose is inot more than the 
thousandth part of what will be paid to kings, 
priests and nobles who w'ill rise up among us if we 
leave the people in . ignorance," {Wattenbarger, 
1971, p. 143). Current assertions reinforce this prin- 
ciple, regarding "universal access*' as a basic right — 
rather than a privile^^e — of each American citizen 
who wants to ex6*rdse this option. 

Tuition and the Financing of Higher Education 

For public colleges and universities, the current 
basic pattern of finance is what might be labeled the 
'conglomerate model. Under this plan," cost is covered 
by a mixture of loans, grants, gifts, student aid, public 



appropriations, and tuition. Central to the current 
tuition-fee debate, therefore, is the question: Should the 
conglomerate system veer toward higher tuition* to 
cover the full cost of instruction or should institutions 
receive mere monies from private gifts and public 
appropriations, and, in either case, whether additional 
aid should be mainly in the form of assistance to 
individuals or institjitions? The conglomerate system 
of finance that now exists is immensely valuable- be- 
cause it has not impaired the inner -direction of the 
universities. The exaggeration of either position could 
be" subversive to the freedom of the university, ntaking 
it more "other directed", possibly resulting in undue 
influence on the advancement of knowledge. In the 
case of full cost pricing, in which instruction would -be 
fully financed* by tuition, an institution could become 
too oriented to the shifting whinis of the student market; 
services would have to be sold with the idea of re- 
covering cost, promoting a copipromise in institutional 
integrity and quality. In the case of^ekcessive public 
appropriations, higher education could become im- 
paired by the financial decisions of state agencies. 
The freedom provided by the conglomerate approach 
enables the university to seek and speak the truth. 
Furthermore, it places responsibility for the success 
of the institution sqjiiarely upon the university itself. 
Therefore, the present framework should be preserved. 
Howfever, at presen^spiraling tuition rates threaten this 
delicate balance. What is critically needed are more 
imaginative development programs to secure more 
private support and individual gifts, and more direct 

"college aid by the Federal government. 

Some policy makers have argued that, with 
tuition below the full cost of instruction, efficiency 
would be promoted if the consumers of a s^vice paid 
a price equal to the cost of the service. Under this 
system, students would pay the full cost on instruction 
through tuition and fees, just as a business would re- 
ceive fees to pay for research at cost on a contract 
basis^. The institution would then, like a factory, be- 
come a self-supporting enterprise and be valued in 
terms of .its contribution to the gross national product. 
The difficulty with this argument is that it belittles .the 

' vast enefits society receives from higher education. 
Uni\ -- sities hay^e a long and solid tradition of Immense 
productivity in the true interest of society. 

Conclusion 

The optimal condition to be approached is 
higher education for all who can profit from it, without 
the further erection of financial barriers through in- 
creased tuition and fees or impairment of institutional 
flexibility. Ample support to institutions from federal 
and state tax sources and philanthrophy to build such 
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a system is (he soundest investment we can make with 
public funds. A higher tuition-fee structure has irre- 
sistible appeal to hard-pressed politicians because it 
would relieve the taxpayer from the increasing costs of 
higher education. Therefore, it can be anticipated that 
the issues raised in this paper will intensify with in- 
creased financial exigency. Presumably, rational con- 



sideration of the issues will affect the eventual out- 
come and, in the final analysis, it will be the institu- 
tional researcher that will be responsible for developing 
a suitable response stratagem for higher education. 
It is important that our profession convey to the 
policy makers the consequences of their action so the 
necessary choices can be made consciously and with 
full knowledge of the situation. 
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THE ALLOCATION OF PUBLICALLY CONTROLLED RESOURCES IN MISSOURI 
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The appropriation recommendation process that 
has been employed by the Missouri Commission on 
Higher Education (MCHE) since 1965 has had a signi- 
ficant influence on the allocation of resources among the 
slate supported institutions of higher education in 
Missouri. A great deal of emphasis has been given 
to student level in determining a budgetary recommen- 
dation for a given institution because the procedure 
used to develop the recommendation recognizes that 
graduate education is inherently more expensive than 
undergraduate education. 

In the spring of 1072, the new executive secre- 
tary of the MCHE indicated that the relatively gross 
formula guidelines used to develop budgetary recom- 
mendations needed • refinement Specifically, he felt 
that the appropriation recommendation process should 
recognize the. fact that variables other tk§n student 
level, such as the nature of the academic program a 
student is* pursuing, affect the cost of teaching students. 
In accordance with this recognized need to refine 
•appropriation recommendation procedures, the MCHE 
.established an Ad Hoc Formula Advisory Committee. 
A Subcommittee on Definitions was charged with 
identifying, classifying, and defining cost elements or 
cost centers that might be utilized in the appropriation 
'recommendation process. In fulfilling their charge, the 
Subcommittee ort Definitions called upon the expertise 
of individuals from three types of institutions; the 
Junior Colleges, the State Universities, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. A jbint effort of these groups 
. led to the decision to adopt as cost centers the cate- 
gories^of the National Center for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS) Program Classifica- 
tion Structure (PCS). 

' At the same time the public institutions have 
been concerned about equity in the resource allocation 
process the private institutions have been experiencing 
financial problems also. The increasing cost of educa- 
tion caused by inflation and other factors has forced 
the private institutions to continually raise student 
fees. The increases in student fees may have caused 
some students to turn away ^ from the privatS" institu- 
tions and toward the public institutions in an effort 



to keep the cost of a college education within the con- 
straints of the. family budget. The private institutions 
have been seeking some form of state support as a 
means of relief from their financial dilemma. The pri- 
vate institutions have, therefore, been invited to parti- 
cipate in the PCS implementation project in the interest 
of accountability and the ppssibility of some form of 
state support in the future. 

Selection of NCHEMS Program Classification Structure 

Because of the need for compatible financial 
reporting that would allow recognition to be given to 
student level and academic programs as appropriation^^ 
recommendation procedures are revised, the NCHEMS 
Program Classification Structure (PCS) was selected 
over alternative approaches for the following reruns: 

— The PCS represents a financial reporting sys- 
tem all Missouri institutions could adopt, 
thereby avoiding the difficulties th^olved in 
asking other institutions to change taa format 
designed by any one institution. 

" — The PCS is a national effort, has federal fund- 
ing behind it, ahd is being adopted at the 
federal level. 

— The PCS is activity oriented. 

— The PCS does not require a change in organi- 
zational structure. 

— The PCS facilitates the exchange of data from 
an interstate point of view. 

— The PCS provides a structure that is usable by 
a substantial variety of institutions with a 

^. wide range of institutional objectives. 

— The PCS details expenditures associated with 
instruction by academic discipline. 

— Why try to reinvent the^wheel? 

Sh'ortly after the MCHE decided to accept the 
recommendation from the Missouri institutions them- 
selves to give consideration to the adoption of the 
NCHEMS PCS, a Committee of Ten was formed. The 
Committee of Ten, composed of representatives from 
private institutions, small and large, as wel^ as public 
institutions ranging from the junior colleges to the 
state universities to the Uni^versity of Missouri, was 
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established to guide an experimental implementation 
of the NCHEMS PCS. Among other important activities 
each institution represented on the Committee of Ten 
transformed its own financial data from institutional 
accounting formats to the PCS activity centers. In 
accomplishing the first drafts of the cros.sover analysis, 
each institution was on its own; that is, the NCHEMS 
PCS Technical Report No. 27, by Gulko (1972), was the 
guiding light. Personnel within each institution inter- 
preted the definitions contained in the PCS in accor- 
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are when displayed in terms of the financial reporting 
formats now in use within the several institutions 
represented on the Committee. Table 1 displays 
1971-72 general operating educational and gen- 
eral expenditures for two major universities in 
our State, Washington University and University of 
Missouri-Columbia, in the two distinct formats. The 
left hand portion of the image displays expenditures 
according to traditional financial reporting groups. The 
right hand portion displays expenditures in terms of 

Table 1 
FORMAT COMPARISONS 

(Dollars in Thousands) 

. PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE 



tnslr. & Dept. Research 

Soparatelv Budgeted Res. 
Extension Service 
Libraries 



vvu_ 

> 1 3,956 



$ 2J36 



UMC 



S24,878 

$10,162 
% 5J88 
$ 7,169 



Student Services 



Operation & Maint. ot 
Physical Plant 

Admtntslrative & Gen. 
Organized Activities 



Total 



$ 3314 

$ 3,843 
S 173 



S 3,103 



$ 7,954 



S 3,692 



$23,922 



S57,146^ 



1.0 Instr., Dept. Research, and 

Related Activities 
2.0 Organized Research 
3.0 Ext. Bi Continuing Educ. Activities 
4.0 Academic Support 

4.1 Libraries 

4.2 Museums & Galleries 

4.3 Audio-Visual Services 

4.4 Computing'^upport 

4.5 Ancillary Support 

4.6 Academic Administration & 
Personnel Development 

4.7 Course & Curriculum Development 
Total Academic Support" 

5.0. Student Services 

5.1 Social & Cultuial Development 

5.2 Supplementary Educ. Service 

5.3 Counseling & Career Guidance 

5.4 Financial Aid 

5.5 Student Suppor.t 
Total Student Services 

.IS.O Institutional Support 

6.1 Executive Management 

6.2 Fiscal Operations 

'6.3 Ge^^ral Administrative Services 

6.4 Logistical Services 

6.5 Physical Plant Operations 

6.6 Faculty & Staff Services 

6.7 Community Relations 
Total Institutional Support 

Independent Operations 
^ Total " 



WU 



UMC 



$11,819 


$21,471 




$10,128 


$ 301 


$ 4,427 


$ 2,106^ 


^ $ 2,169 


30 • 


/ 76 




712 


207* 


2 


182 


1,059 


1,538 


2,248 




2 


$ 4,063 

'p. 


$ 6,268 


$ 622 


$ 352 


( 


8 


262 


431 


^ - 99 


979 


456 


999 


$ 1,439 


$ 2,769 


$ 236 


$ 560 


33» 


524 


75-4 


1,125 


510 


2,325 


3,547 


7,109 






684 


440 



$ 6,333 
J$ ^ 



$1 2,083 



$23,922 



$57,146 



dance with their own understanding of them. A few 
general observations serve to explain the general 
attitude of the Committee of Ten concerning data 
whici^ resulted from tl^ first attempts at the crossover 
analysis. 

Results from the Initial Crossover Analysis 

Ficst, the Committee feels that financial data 
are more compatible from one. institution to another 
when displayed in the PCS nomenclature than they 



the PCS nomenclature. According to this set of data 
Washington University's educational £uid general ex- 
penditures were a little more "tfian 40% of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri-Columbia's educational and general 
expenditures. According to traditional finahtial report- 
ing groups, Washington University spent more for ad- 
ministrative and general expenditures than did the Uni- 
versity of Missouri-Columbia: $3.8 compared to $3.7 
million. When one views the data in terms of the PCS 
format, however, quite a different imprerssion results. 
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For example* these data indicate that Washington 
University spent a little more than 40^7 as much as 
the LJniversity of Missouri-Columbia did for executive 
management, for fiscal operations about 65 9r ; for general 
administrative expenditures a little more than 65 , and 
for logistical services only a little more than 20 ^/ . Table 
2 displays the same set of data in terms of percent of 
total educational and general expenditures for each 
institution. According to the traditional financial report- 
ing format, Washington University spent 58.3^f of total 
educational and general expenditures for instruction 
and departmental research u^hile the University of 
Missouri-Columbia spent 43.5^ of total educational and 
general eS^penditures for this same category, a differ- 
ence of l^.iV'f . PCS data indicate the comparable 
figures to be 49.4^ ^ for Washington University and 
37.6'/ for University of Missouri-Columbia, a differ- 
ence of 11.8'' r . We would like to think the narrowing 
of the gap, 14.8''f to 11.8^r , is an indicator that the 
data are a little more compatible when reported in 
terms of the PCS than they were in terms of the 
traditional financial reporting groups. We can say with * 
some degree of positiveness that we are no worse-^off 



than we were before and we have good reason to 
believe that the data are a great deal more compatible 
when reported in terms of the PCS. Keep in mind that 
personnel within each institution were on their own; 
that is, had no guidance other than the PCS manual 
itself. 

The second point is that the Committee of Ten 
feels that refinements to the first drafts of the crossover 
analysis can be made that will make financial data 
much more compatible from one institution to another. 
One of the real values of the first crossover efforts was 
the identification of procedures that need clarification 
and amplification. The Committee of Ten has en- 
deavored to refine procedures by developing a supple- 
ment to the PCS. 

Missouri Supplement to the PCS 

The supplement has been designed with Missou- 
ri institutions in mind. Its purpose is to identify the 
needs of Missouri institutions and to provide the gui- 
dance necessary to make implementation of the 
''NCHEMS PCS more effective." The supplement is pot 
intended to contradict the PCS; instead, its intent is 
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Table 2 
FORMAT COMPARISONS 



PROGRAM CLASSIFICATION STRUCTURE 





WU 


UMC 




WU 


UMC^ 


Instr. & Dept. Research 


58.3 


•43.5".. 


1.0, Instr., Dept. Research, and Related Activities 


49.4% 


37.6% 


SepAfatety Budgeted Res. 




17.8'.. 


2.0 Organized Research 




17.7% 


Extension Service 




g.l o 


3.0 Ext. & Continuing Educ. Activities \ 




7.7% 


Libraries 


8.9' 


3.8 


4.0 Academic Support 












4,1 Libraries • . 


8.8".. 


3.8% 








4.2 Museums & Galleries 


.1 


.1 








4.3 Audio-Viiual Services 




1.2 








4.4 Computing Support ^ V 


.9 










4.5 Ancillary Support 


.8 


1.9 








4.8 Academic Administration & ^ 


6.4 


3.9 



Student Services 



Operation & Matnt. of 
Physical Plant 

Administrative & Gen. 
Organized Activities 



Total 



5.4" 



16.0' 



16.1',. 



.7"o 



13.9" 



6.5" 



100.0" 



100.0" 



Personnel Development 
4.7 Course S; Curriculum Development 
Total Academic Support 
5.0 Student Services 

5.1 Social & Cultural Development 

5.2 Supplementary Educ. Service 

5.3 Counseling It Career Guidance 

5.4_ financiaLAid _ - — — — 

5.5 Student Support 

Total Student Services 
6.0 institutional Support 

6.1 Executive Management 

6.2 Fiscal Operations 

6.3 General Administrative Services 

6.4 Logistical Services 

6.5 Physical Plant Operations 
. 6.6 Faculty & Staff Services 

6.7 Community Relations 

Total Institutional Support 
Independent Operations ' 
Total 



17.0% 


10.9% 


2.6% 


.6% 


1.1 


.8 


.4 


1.7 


1.9 


1.7 


• 6.0% 


4.8% 


1.0% 


1.0% 


1.4 


.9 


3.2 


2.0 


2.1 


4.1 


14.8 


12.5 


1.1 




2.8 


.8 


26.4% 


21.3% 


( .1) 




100.0% 


100.0% 
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to clarify and amplify in order that Missouri institu- 
tions might complete a financial format that will 
provide compatible data. Data reported in this format 
will facilitate the recognition of student levels and 
academic programs as a part of the appropriation 
recommendation process. Thus, the procedural refine- 
ments devt»Ioped in this manual will serve to highlight 
and simplify the implementation of the PCS for 
Missouri's higher education institutions. 

In addition to the utilization of the NCHEMS 
PCS as rescmrcH material, College and University 
Business Administration (1968) by the American Coun- 
cil on Education, The Audits of Colleges and Uni- 
versities (1973) by the American Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants, Inc., as well as other NCHEMS 
publications, were used. Specifically, portions of the 
Missouri manual have been extracted directly from a 
draft of a fitfld review edition of NCHEMS Information 
Exchange Procedures Manual by Renkiewicz and Top- 
ping '(1973). Other portions 'of the manual rely heavily 
upon Information Exchange Procedures (lEP). As a 
matter of fact one might view the Missouri manual as 
a wielding together of the PCS and the best guidance 
that can be secured from NCHEMS 9t this time on lEP. 

The set of cost centers or at:tivity centers as 
the term is used in the Missouri manual and the 
NCHEMS lEP project are a modification of those con- 
tained in the PCS as Table 3 below indicates. For the 
Missouri project PCS ^activity centers 1.1, 1.2, 1,3, 
a;nd 1.4 have been collapsed into a single activity cen- 
ter. 1.3 Instruction., Departmental Research, and Re- 
lated Activities. The primary reason for tK'e exception 
has 'to do with the fact 4hat the accounting systems 
of Missouri institutions do not in themselves identify 
pure instructional expenditures as the tern) instruction 
is defined in the PCS. The NCHEMS definition of 
instruction does not include many activities that have 
traditionally been labeled as teaching activities as well 
as other activities such as departmental research- that' 
are a part of Instruction and E)«partmental Research, 
a functional category* used to categorize expenditures 
in most accounting systems associated with institutions 
of higher education in Missoui-i. The l5.xxxx PCS 
activity center has been established and will function" 
as a holding account. A detailed analysis such as a 
faculty activity analysis, a faculty assignment analysis, 
or a combin?i.tion of the two will be required in order 
that pure instructional expenditures as defined in . the 
PCS can be associated with activity centers 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 
and 1.4. The same type of/analysis will serve to identify 
the portion of Instruction, Departmental Research, and 
Related Activities that should be identified with other 
PCS activity centers such as Research, jCourse^ and 
Curriculum DHVelOpliieht, and i>up'pre7nentary Educa- 



tional Service. For example, according to the PCS 
remedial teaching activities are a part of PCS activity 
center 5.2, Supplementary Educational Service. The 
expenditures associated with the 1.5 activity center will 
eventually be distributed to all or an appropriate 
combination of cost centers 1.1, 1.2, 1.3, 1,4, and other 
applicable support activity centers. When this is done 
activity center 1.5 will zero out. Such a practice will 
require information supplementary to institutional 
accounting systems; therefore, - the Committee of Ten 
is recommending the temporary 1.5 activity center to 
be used in completing the display format on pages 12 
and 13 for fiscal 1972-73 and 1973-74. The double 
asterisks that can be seen on the Table will serve to 
identify the additions to the PCS that NCHEMS is 
proposing for purposes of their lEP and CFP, projects. 
These additional activity centers have been adopted in 
the Missouri manual. 

Mapping Conventions Section of the Missouri Manual 

A very important part of the manual is the 
mapping conventions section. The mapping conven- 
tions have been prepared to aid the user in making the 
, crossover from the institutional chart of accounts to the 
PCS activity .centers. While the conventians are nt)t 
to be interpreted as representing standard crossover 
procedures, they are intended to be applicable to a 
wide range of institutions with differing organizational 
structures. NCHEMS staff and the Committee of Ten 
have found that standard crossover procedures are 
very difficult if not impossible to develop because of 
the various ways in which institutions are currently 
maintaining their accounting data. By explicitly de- 
fining the endpoints of the crossover procedure (i.e., the 
PCS activity centers together With the kinds and types 
of expenditures that are to be charged to each activity 
center), it is hoped that institutions can array, their 
accounting data into a format that will re|5resent com- 
patible data for each institution." 

The following comments will serve to explain 
how these mapping conventions might be used and 
interpreted. Table 2 in the manual, reproduced below 
in Figure 1 and Figure 2, assumes that ,each institu<- 
tion is composed of operational units (departments), 
it is further assunied that each of the departments can 
be identified in terms of primary purpose with some 
one of the several types of departments listed in the 
Figures under 'Type of Department'. Definitions for 
each, of the types of departments are in keeping \^ith 
NCHEMS definitions for their primary mission. For 
example, if the primary purpose of a department is to 
^each courses offered for credit in meeting specific 
„ JfomiflLxuiiiculap-FeqmTein r * 

ticular ppstsecondary degree or certificate 'granted by 
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Table 3 
PCS ACTIVITY CENTERS 



ERIC 



CODE 


TITLE 


CODE 


II 1 Lc 




instruction. Departmental Research 


3. 1 ,/ lUU 


Clii^Mnl rim/Ml^iniTio nl 

jiUQeiii ui vntipiiiciii 




& Related Activities 


br 1 ./ JUU 


inl ikr frill ooi ilo Altlltklifc 

iiiier ciiiie^iuie miiiiriii.9 




(Delineated to Discipline Level) 


5.2.XXXX 


Supplementary Educational 


2.\.xx%% 


institutes St Researcii Centers 




Service (or Students 




(Delineated to Discipline Level) 




/ n»lino -klovl In n!cr*!nl!n(> lf*l/<*ll 

\ueiineaiea lo uisLipiiiitr 


2.2.x%xx 


individual or Project Research 


5.3 


«k 1 1 r«c €aI I mi Mj ^iroor tall Ifl^flf^O 

^ounseiin^ ot v.diri.er viuiu*iiv*- 




(Delineated to Discipline Level) 


6.4 


Student Financial Aid. Admin. 


\,\.xxxx 


ComfTiunily Education 


5.5 


Student Support 




(Delineated to Discipline Level) 


6.1 


Executive Management 


3.2 


Community Service 


6.2 


Fiscal Operations 


\3 


Cooperative Extension Service 


6.3 


General Administrative Services 


••3.4 


Patient Service 


6.4 


Logistical Services 




Speiiali/ed Training Programs 


6.5 


Physical Plant Oper. & Maint. 


4.1 


Library 


6.6 


Faculty and Staff Services 


4.2 


Museums and Galleries 


6.7 


Qimmunity Relations 


4.3 


Audio visual Services 


••6.9.8500 


Calculated Use Charge for Bldgs.^^^ 


4,4 


Computing Support ^ 


'•6.9.8600 


Rental Charge fur Buildings 


A.^.xxxx 


Ancillary Support ^ 


•♦6.9.8700 


Calculated Use Charge for Equip.* * • 




c (Delineated to. Discipline Level) 


••6.9.8800 


Rental Charge for Equipment 


4.6..XXXX 


Academic Administration and 


7.0 


independent Operations 




Personnel Development 


•<a' 

••8.1 


Scholarships 


A.7.XXXX 


Course and Curriculum Development 


••8.2 


Fellowships 




0 


••9.0 


Hospitals 



•A modification to the lEP and CFP activity centers for the Missouri Project. 
* 'Additions to PCS for purposes of information exchange Procedures and Cost Finding Principles, -y 
***Not applicable to the Missouri Proved. ' 



the institution, the department is an instructional 
department. Similar definitions have been developed 
for each type of department. In this suggested cross- 
over procedure it is assumed each institution can 
identify departments, by types. After theT departments 
have been identified by types, the institution should 
th(m determfne -the primary intent of each^ account 
within each type of dep,artment. An instructional de- 
partment may have nipre^ than one type of account 
associated with it. The mapping conventions. Table 2, 
suggest that an instructional department might have 
instructional accounts, research accounts, training grant 
accounts or academic administration and ^personnel 
development accounts associated with it. Again defini- 
tions for the different types of accounts are in keeping 
with the NCHEMS definitions for programs and/or 
subprograms. If the account is tin instructional account, 
the table indicates that certain kinds and types of 
expenditures charged to the account are to be associated 
with PCS adivity center 1.5.xxxx"lnstructiori, Depart- 
mental Research, and Related Activities, by HEGIS 
discipline, The . **X*'s indicate that the appropriate 
HEGIS discipline is to be associated with each ;account 



a distinction between expenditures that are to be 
restricted to a specific PCS activity center. At any rate 
the direct expenditures or the expenditures to be 
assigned directly to all instructional PCS activity 
centers include and are limited to the following: faculty 
compensation, other staff compensation, and supplies 
and services expenditures. Incidentally, these terms are 
defined in the glossary of the manual. It is- most 
important to note that certain accounts miay contain 
^other expenditures that are restricted to specific acti\^ity 
centers. The mapping conventions .^ggest that certain 
object classes'-' or classes of expenditures are to be 
restricted to specific activity centers and as a matter of 
fact are rather specific as to which activity ..center 
such expenditures should be assocfated. For example, 
if the instruction account has academfc computing 
support charged to it, these expenditures should not be 
associated with the 1.5 cost center; rather they should 
be associated with PCS .activity center 4.4 Academic 
Computing Services. It -is hopsd that institutions wiii 
be able to, identify those expenditures th^t are to be 
restricted to specific PCS activity centers through their 
object class or expense £lass_categQxije&. .S<Mne-4nstt= 



Please note that the table^^ujggej^^ ^tionyTTRiylJilHgef anB account for some.^of the direct 

^crrrii^'lincrfvl^^ are to be associated costs (the kinds and types of 'expenditures that, are to 

with PCS activity center 1.5 as direct costs.. The insti- be assigned directly to all instructional activity centers) 



tutions may be able to use their object classes to make 



in a central account serving either the entire institution 
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Figure 1 



TVPE OF DEPARTMENT 


ACCOUNTING DATA BY OBJECT CLASS 


PCS ACTIVITY CENTER REMARKS 


Instructional 


Instructional accounts — accounts the pri- 




departments — all 


mary purpose of which is to fiind activities 




academic opera- 


associated with teaching courses offered 




tional units the 


for credit in meetings specified formal 




primary purpose of 


curricular requirements leading toward a 




which is io teach 


particular postsecondary degree or certificate 




courses offered for 


granted by the institution. 




credit in meeting 


Object classes or classes of expenditures 




specified formal 


that are to be assigned directly to all 


1.5.XXXX Instruction, : 


curricular require- 


Instructional PCS activity centers — 


Departmental 


ments leading 


Faculty compensation 


Research & . . 


■ toward a particular 


Other staff compensation — if the 


Related Activities, 


postsecondary 


compensation is for effort in direct 


by HEGIS 


degree or certifi- 


support of the faculty or a depart- 


discipline 


cate granted by 


mental chairperson. 




the institution. 


Supplies and services expenditures. — If 




(Examples include 


the principal use of the supplies and 




but are not limited 


services Is to provide direct support 




to: Accounting, 


to the faculty or a departmental ' 




Chemistry, Engi- 


chairperson. 




neering, library 






Science, etc. For addi- 






tional examples see ^ 






Appendix O 







or an aggregate of operational units'^ within the insti- 
tutions. If such is the case these expenditures should 
be prorated to all PCS activity centers to w|iich a 
service is rendered in order that the data will he 
compatible from one institution to another. Any criteria 
may be used to maVe the proration that will cause the 
apportionment to ap^^roximate actual usage. Ideas on 
how to handle these central accounts ^are set forth 
on pages 46, 47, and 48 of the mapping conventions.' " 

A glossarv* containing definitions of terms that 
are used throughout the manual is included as Appen- 
dix A. A list of activity centers of the Program Classi- 
fication Structure (PCS) that are recommended for use 
in the Information Exchange Procedures project and 
mqdifi.ed for the Missouri project is, included as Appen- 
dix B. The HEGIS Taxonomy is included as Appendix 
C. Answers ^q_Iyj&ixiaI-J4U«stioft*--4h^t-'^^ 
"posiTTo NCHEMS staff and the Committee of Ten 
during implementation of the crossover procedures are 
included as Appendix D. Users of the manual will 
want to familiarize themselves with this section prior 
to working with the mapping conventions. Many of 
'these questions and / answers were extracted directly 



from a draft, for preliminary review only, of a field 
review edition of NCHEMS Information Exchange 
Procedures. Because of their relevance to this project, 
however, they have been incorporated into this manu?il. 

This manual has been accepted and is now 
being published by.the MCHE. The State 'Division of ' 
Budget has accepted the PCS principle and budget 
request forms for 1974-75 and 1975-76 do incorporate 
the PCS. organization. Because . their forms call for 
"base year" income and expenditure, data they will, 
in effect, produce compatible financial reporting data 
for Missouri public institutions. ' 

With i\ie acceptance of the manual by the MCHE 
^ and the PCS'fepncept by the State Division of Budget, 
we believe we 4re down the road towatd common 
frrraiicral reporting in Missouri. 

This accomplishment provides the basis for 
the Committee of Ten to move forward on the develop- 
ment of resource allocation recommendation proce- 
dures — the concern that initiated the activity that 
has been described in this paper and the prbbfem that 
has recently been formally handed, to the Committee. 
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Figure 2 



TYPE OF DEPARTMENT 



ACCOUNTING DATA BY OBJECT CLASS 



PCS ACTIVITY CENTER REMARKS 



See Figure 1 



Object classes or classes of expenditures 
that 2fre to be restricted to a specific 
PCS Activity center r;:;^ 

Aqniinistrative/sui)^0r||;conipensation 
O^her staff compensation — if the 
compensation is for^ffort in direct 
support of an academic administrator 
other than departnii^lal chairpersons. 
Supplies and service^ expenditures — if 
the principal use of the supplies and 
services is to pii;()vide direct support 
to an academic administrator other 
than deparfmentat chairpersons. 
Library Services , 
Audio/Visual^ervrces 
Academic Computing Services 
Administrative Data Processing 
Purchasing and Storage Materials 
Transportation Services 
Utilities 

Building Maintenance 
Groui^d Maintenance 
Custodial Services ^ 
Building Rental 
Equipment Rental 



4.6.XXXX Academic 
Administration 
and Personnel 
Development, by 
HEGIS discipline 



4.1 
4.3 
4.4 
6.3 
6,4 
6.4 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 
6.5 

6.9.8600 
6.9.8800 



Over the next several months the Committee will * 
take what it has learned to date and will develop 
••formulas" for use by the MCHE in recommending 
state appropriation amounts to the Legislators and the 
'Governor. / 



Perhaps if we are lucky, or as a Missouri 
Baptist preacher, might put it, if the good Lord is 
Willing" and the creeks don't rise, we can return to 
next year's forum and report upon the success of this 
effort. 
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ACADEMIC PROGRAM ANALYSIS FOR BUDGETING 



Bernard S. Sheehan and Marvin G. Michaels, The University 0/ Calgary 

o ■ ■ 



During the last decade the challenge of univ.ec- 
sitv budgeting was to meet the expanding expectations 
of an ever-intreasing number of students and pro- 
fessors. Since total budgets were growing, there was 
flexibilUy to overcome errors made in previous years 
and still satisfy changing demands. In the early years of. 
the 70's,' student enrollments stopped growing/ and 

' institutional revenue from governments leveled off. 
Moreover, total costs continue to escalate while insti- . 
tutions, staffed for expansion, find little flexibility to 
meet changing circumstances. Consequently, the univer- 
sity budgetiQ^ process is becoming more critical to the 
short-range effective use of resources, to the attginmept 
of institutional objectives, and in some cas6s, to sur- 
vival. As a result, there is an increasing emphasis on 
analytical approaches to university management in 
general and to budgeting in particular. 

This paper describes a [)rocedure for, transform- 
ing an institution's normal fiduciary line-item budget 
^/ Ani'o a program format during the budget formulation 

): fjrocess. The transformation permits participants at all 
levels in the budget formulation prpcess to work with 
the familiar line-item budget necessary for day-to-day 
operations and control as well as a format which asso- 
ciates anticipated academic programs and outputs with 
budgeted resources. Resources may be expressed as 
total dollars bv various expenditure categories and also 
in natural dimensions 9ut:h as numbers of academic 
staff, volumes in the library, or square feet. 

Use of the proposed met! ^dology encourages the 
gradual intrgduction of program budgeting notions 
without simultaneous threat to established ways. Thils» 
it stirauiates evolution of a more analytical approach to 
'budgeting at a pace likely to be acceptable to internal 
circumstances at most institutions. Also, ttie paper in- 
cludes a sample case application. Minimum cost of 

. implementation is accomplished by using software 
available from the National Ct^nter for Higher Education 
Management Systems (NCHEMS). 

Transformation Procedure 

. V Transformation of an institutional line-item bud- 

f get into a program formal- tji ay be considered in three 



phases. These are: development of a frahiework for 
program analysis, synthesis, of budgeted program re- 
sources from line-item allocations, and, finally, assign- 
ment of budgeted program resources to specific anti- 
cipated institutional outputs.. 

• Framework for Program Analysis 

Budget units and institutional programs are 
identified in this phase. Each budget unit is associated 
wyh one or more prqgrams on the basis that line-item 
budget allocations -wiH support activities which will 
contribute to these programs. Therefore, the essential 
components of the framework are the institutional 
organizational structure, a suitable, program classifica- 
tion structure, anththe planned or budgeted relationship 
between the elements in each structure. 

Budget units are identified Trom institutional 
budget documents for the appropriate budget year. 
Normally, budget units {usually organizational depart- 
ments) appear as major line-items in such financial files. 
The program classification structure (PCS) permits 
systematic organization of institutional programs and 
orders various.>sComponents of programs i^nto a logical 
and consistent hierarchy. The most widely used PCS 
.is that developed by NCHEMS. ^ The budget unit/ 
program matrix shown in Figure 1 indicates the deci- 
sions that must be made to link budget units to 
programs. This matrix is an aggregate summary. The 
level of detail of departmental and program activity 
analysis necessary to determine relationships varies 
from department to department. The level of disaggre- 
gation depends on the specific information the ultimate 
program formats must provide and on campus organi- 
zation, programs, and the PCS. 

Program. Resource Synthesis 

The object of the second phase is to distribute 
or assign each line-item allocation to the appropriate 
program or program ..element planned for .the budget 
year. Detailed assignment of budget unit resources to 
programs depends on the circumstances of each appli- 
cation on each campus. However, the basic principle (or 
such assignment is that budget unit resources support 
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Figure 1 

BUDCBT UNIT/PROGRAM MATRIX 
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activities which contnbute to certain programs. Thus; 
resources should flow to programs in proportion to the 
coritribution which departmental activities make to 
tho^e programs. 

Possible distribution algorithms to assign re- 
sources are those used in university program costing, 
procedures referred to by 'Miller (1964). with one 
practical complication. The proposed transformation 
is not for historical years but for bndget years. Thus, 
the contribution of departments to programs cannot be 
measured but must be estimated, Such estimates can be 
based on the projection of histo'rical statistics such as 
student enrollment and faculty work-load patterns 
and on the judicious extension of campus experience. 

Debate during the budget" formulation process 
on the appropriateness of distributions provides a usei-' 
ful means for examining specific budget requests. It 
permits budget officers to* make an objective determina- 
tion of the likely contributions which specific resources 



may make to programs of varying priority and thiis 
come to a judgment on specific budget requests, Further, 
such debate^ promotes the evolution of collateral 
systems and procedures useful to a more analytical- 
approach to planning and budgeting,at all institutional 
levels. 



Output Synthesis v 

''Primary programs are those whose constituent 
activities contribujte directly to the accomplishment of 
institutional goals and objectives. "Support programs' 
assist primary programs but/are -considered not to have 
outputs.2 Thus, this third phase includes a two-stage 
reassignment of resources. Resources^ assigned to sup- 
port programs in the second phase 'are reassigned, to 
primary programs and, finally, resources assigned to 
primary programs are associated with outputs or out- 
put proxies. ' 
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The basis ot reassignment is the extent support 
programs contribute to primarv programs and the ex- 
tent primary programs contribute to their several 
outpiits. Figure 2 illustrates a method for organizing 
the numerous decisions which must be taken to exe- 
cute the reassignments. The figure identifies the pro- 
gram or subprogram from which resources are re- 



assigned (source), the resources reassigned (commod- 
ity), the program or output to which resources are 
assigned (recipient), and the rationale for the assign- 
ment (basis). There are endless varieties of program 
formats which display program and output resources. 
Figures 3, 4, and ^ illustrate several formats which ace 
useful during the budget forniulation process. 



Figure 2 v : ' 

SAMPLE RESOURCE ASSIGNMENTS 



ASSIGNMENT SOURC F 

Program Resource Synthesis 
t. Line-item budget 



ASSIGNMENT 
COMMODiTV 



2. Computing Support 
(PCS 4.4) 



3. Executive Manage- 
ment (PCS 6. t) 
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General Academic 
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Student academic programs 
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faculty work load distribu- 
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Direct academic^^i^aries 



Direct academic salaries in 
primary program Instruc- 
lion (PCS 1.0) by subpro- 
gram and activity level 

Projected usage of depart- 
ments contributing to pri- 
mary programs and sub- 
programs 

Direct academic salaries of 
prfmary programs and sub- 
programs 



Weekly student hours per 
ICLM 



2f.' Primary subprogram 
General Academic 
Instruction (PCS 1.1) 



Direct academic salaries 
assigned to graduate 
supervision levels by 
discipline 



Graduate student academic 
programs 



Full-time graduate stu- 
dents by discipline 
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General Academic 
Instruction (PCS t J> 



Direct operating expenses 
of Student Support 
(PCS 5.4) 



Student academic programs 
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Figure 3 

SAMPLE RESOURCES BY PRQGRAM 
BUDGET YEAR 1973/74 



RESOURCES 



PROGRAM ClASStRCATION STRUCTURE 



1.0 INSTRUCTION 

1.1 General Academic Imtruction 
'l.l.l Arts and Science 

1.1.1.1 Anthropology 
l.l.t.1.1 lunior Instruction 

•'1.1.1.1.2 Senior Instruction 
1.1.1.1.3 Graduate Instruction 
.1.1.1.1.4 Graduate Si^ervision 

(Masters/Lower Doctoral) 
1.1.1.1.5 Graduate Supervision 
(Upper Doctoral) 

Subtotal Anthropology - 

1.1.1.2 Archaeology 
1.1.1.2.1 lunior Instruction 
1.1.1.2.2. Senior Instruction 
1.1.1.2.3 Graduate^lnstruction 

1.1.1.3 Bio|oj5y 
1.1.2 Business 

TOTAL GENERAL ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION 

1.2 Special Session . 
TOTAL INSTRUCTION 

2.Q ORGANIZED RESEARCH 

T ^ 



ACADEMIC 


ACADEMIC 


SUPPORT 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


FTE 


SALARIES 


SALARIES 


EXPENSES 


RESOURCES 


a 

4.2 


- $ 63,900 


$ 9,100 


$ 7,100 


$ 80,100 


4,5 


67,600 


9,600 


7,500 


84,700 


1.8 


27,100 


3,800 


3,000 


33,900 


1.4 


20,600 


3,700 


3,100 


27,400 


11.9 ' 


$179,191 


$26,200 


$20,700 


$226,100 


• f 


776.1 


$14,235,200 


$3,037,110 


$2,545,800 


$19,818,100 



\ 



Sample Case: University of Calgary Budget Year 1973/74 
Practical implemeatation of the* transformation 
procedures involves numerous option* on the detailed, 
methods arid techniques used ta accomplish each^ 
phase. The selection of tools and procedures will 
depend on the institutipnal data base: the inventory 
of hardware, software, and experienced people avail- 
able for the job; and: the specific use to which informal 
tion generated will be put. The transformation is illus- 
trated by an application made at The University of 
Calgary for the budget year 1973/74.^ 
Framework for Program Analysis 

.»The purpose of this phase is to relate the 
university's organizational components or departments, 
a$ characterized by budget units in the university's. 
1973/74 line-item budget, to programs defined and 
systematized by the program classification structure. 
The PCS is essentially that developed by NCHEMS."* 
Figure 1 shows the PCS aggregated to the subprogram 
level and illustrates relationships between programs 
and typical budget units in The University of Calgary 
line-item budget. - 

Since in this example the subprogram General 
Academic Instruction (PCS 1.1) was treated i^.. detail, 
rhe level of disaggregation used is illustrated as tallows: 



1.0 



1.1 



l.l.n 



l,l,n.m 



l.l.n.m.k 



Instruction Program — The Instruc- 
tion Program consists of all formal 
educational activities in which a stu- 
dent engages to earn credit toward a 
degree or certification at the university. 

General Academic Instruction — This 
subprogram includes those instruction- 
al program elements operating during 
the budget year that are part, of a for- 
mal degree or certificate curriculum 
and are managed by regular academic 
departments. " 

Teaching Faculty or School — 1.1.1 
Arts and Science, 1.1.2 Business, 1.1.3* 
Education, and so on. 
Teaching Department — 1.1.1.1 An- 
thropology, 1.1.1.2 Biology, 1.1.3.2 
Educational Administration, and so on. 
Teaching Activity — l.l.n.m.l junior 
instruction, l.l.n.m.2 senior instruc- 
tion, l.l.n.m.3 graduate instruction, 
l.l.n.m.4 graduate supervision masters 
and lower doctoral, l.l.n.m.5^raduate' 
supervision upper doctoral. 
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Figure 4 

RESOURCE ASSIGNMENT SUMMARY BY PRIMARY PROGRAM 
BUDGET YEAR 1973/74 
($'000) 



1.0 INSTRUCTION 



2.0 ORGANIZED 
RESEARCH 



3.0 PUBLIC SERVICE 





^1.1 
General 
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2.1 
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Or Project 


3.1 

Community 
Education 


3.2 
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Service 


Acader.Hc Salaries 

Support Salaries 

Supplies and Other-Expenses 


$14,235 

3,037 
2,546 


$406 
121 


$188 

52 


$ 93 

36 


19 


$407 
207 
(404) 


$ 22 
33 
67' 


PRIMARY PROGRAM 
RESOURCES 


$19,818 


$527 


$240 


$129 


$19 


$210 


$122 




SUPPORT PROGRAM RESOURCE ASSIGNMENT TO PRIMARY PROGRAMS 




4.0 ACADEMIC SUPPORT 
















4.t Libraries 

4.2 Museums and Galleries 
4 1 Audio Visual 

4.4 Computing Services* 

4.3 Ancillary Support 

4.6 Academic Administration 


$ 2,200 

244 
926 
303' 
701 


$ 63 

7 
5 

20,., 


$ 29 
3 

9 


$ — 

5 

5 


$5- 


$ — 

12 

20 


$ — 
23 

. 1 


^.0 STUDENT SERVICES 
















5.1 Social and Cultural 

5.2 Counselling and Career 

3.3 Financial Aid 

3.4 Student Support 


57 

.299 

321 


2 
9 

/ ~9 


1 

4 










6.0 INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 












> 
21 

11 

36 
22 
102 
18 

7 




6.1 Executive Management 

6.2 Fiscal Operations 

6.3 Administrative Services 

6.4 Logistical Services 
6.3 Physical Plant 

6.6 Faculty, Staff Services 

6.7 Community Services 


717 

388 

1,257 
772 

3,557 
645 
246 


20 
11 

36 
22 
101 
18 

7 


9 

5 
17 
10 

■ 47 
9 
3 


5 
3 
8 
5 
23 
4 • 
2 




1 
1 

2 
1 

5 
1 


SUPPORT PROGRAM 
RESOURCES 


$13,419 


$330 


$151 


$ 59 




$249 


$ 36 


PRIMARY AND SUPPORT 
RESOURCES 


$33,237 


$857 


$391 


$187 


$19 


$459 


$157 



Program Resource Synthesis 

The objective of this phase is to assign resources 
to programs by distributing the resources of each bud- 
got unit to program activities undertaken by these 
units. Practically/ the assignment is accomplished by 
replacing X*s in Figure with resource magnitudes in 
appropriate dimensions. This distribution process can 
be thought of as filling a large matrix defined by the 
PCS disaggregated to the necessarv' level and the line 
items further broken down into each resource category 
of interest. In the sample case the matrix is 250 line 
items by 250 program and subprogram categories.'' The 



resources identified for each budget unit are total ^. 
-academic salaries, total suppo;t salaries, total supplies 
and" other expenses, net operating jxpense (sum of 
three previous) and total academic full-time equiva- 
lent (FTE) intteaching departments only. 

Because of the sheer voji^me' of the detail, it is 
not possible to present here the basis for each assign- 
ment of resources. However, a few examples will be 
given. Consider the academic salary resource for those 
budget units which contribute to General Academic 
Instruction (PCS 1.1). In the sample case, this resource 
(exclusive of salaries for faculty on leave) was assigned** 
to Teaching Activity (PCS l.l.n.m.k) on the basis of 
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Figure 5 

SAMPLiE RESOURCE EXPENDITURES BY 
GENERAL ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION PROGRAM (PCS 1.1) 
PER OUTPUT CATEGORY 
BUDGET YEAR 1973/74 



RESOU RC ES BUDGETED 



Fitculty/ 
Degree/ 
M.-^or» 


Full/ 
Part 


Student. 
Level 


Number 

y of 

Stuiena^ 


AS BA SS 


F 


Upper 
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AS BSC 


F 


Upper 


1,375 


BUSINESS 


F 


Upper 


541 


ED BED 


F 


Lower 


. 329 


FABMUS 


F 


Upper 


96 


NURSING 


F 


Upp;;r 


110 


PHYS ED 


F 


Uppt'r 


ISO 


GSHU 


F 


Mstr 


51 


G$NS 


F 


UDo( 


124 


GS SOWK 


F 


Mstr 


73 


T 


T 


T 


T 


BUSINESS 


P . 


Lower 


24 


ENGINEER 


P 


Upper 


72 


GS SS 


P 


Mstr 


46 


GS ENGG ' 
T 


P 


Mstr 


43 


T 


T 


T . 



Primary Program 
Resources 



Total Resources 
(Prima»7 + 
Support) 



Resources Budgeted 
Per Student 



Amount 



Per Amount Per Academic Primary Total 



PTE 


(S'ooo) 


Cent 


(S'OOO) 


Cent 




Program 


Resources 


16,4 


$ 323 


1.63 


$ 547 


1.65 


0.00 


$1,670 


$2,840 


116.6 


2,522 


12.73 


4,098 


12.33 


o:08^ 


1,830 


2,980 


29.3 


577 


2,91 


1,147 


3.45 


a.o5 


1,070 




19.9 


401 


2.02 


763 


2.30 


0.06 






13.4 


244 


1.23 


365 


1;10 


0,14 






16,1 


256 


. 1.29 


390 


1.18 








^4,2 


290 


1.46 


487 


1.47 








13.0 


254 


1,28 


387 




0 


•• 


• 


17.2 


401 


2^.02 








• 




10.6 


209 


1.05 








• 




T 


. T . 


T 


T 


T 


T .. 


T 


T 



0,4 
3.8 
2.9 
5.0 
T 



TOTAL ACADEMIC I NS TRUCTION 



776,1 



$19;818 100,00 $33,233 100.00 



•AS (Arts and Science), BA (Bachelor of Arts), SS (Social Sciences), BSC (Bachelor of Science), ED (Education), BED (Bachelor of 
Education), GS (Graduate Studies), FA (Fine Arts), etc. ^ Vv 



time distribution data projected for the budget year by 
considering faculty tinje distribution data gathered in 
previous years and other factprs including proposed 
changes »n departmental staffing. Support salaries of 
the same budget units are assigned to teaching activity 
levels based on the assignment of direct academic 
salaries. \^ ■ 

At the end of this phase, all line-item resources 
have been assigned to appropriate programs as illus- 
trated by Figure 3. Before going on to the next step, 
it should be noted that these intermediary results can 
be important because they indicate the "direct" re-. 

^•sources assigned to primary programs. .For purposes 
of budget discussions, such figures tend to show greater 
variation among resources assi^gned to instgructional 
programs than final figures which include associated 
support and overhead type resources. The addition of 
thesg latter resources tends to smooth differences/Thus, 
separate consideration of the two components of the 

. total assignment may give those making priority and 
allocation decisions useful insights into the resource 
flow implications of proposed budget allocations. 



Output Synthesis 

^ In ^this final phase, support program resources 
are reassigned to primary prdgrams. Primary program 
resources are then associated with outputs. Figure 2 
gives examples of the rationale for these reassignments 
of resources. Figures 4 and 5 show typical results to 
this point. The sample case emphasizes General Aca- 
demic Instruction (PCS 1.1) and all other primary sub- 
prbgi^ms are treated at tHeir highest level of aggrega- 
tion, that is, the output and the subprogram are taken 
as identical. However, outputs cbnnected with PCS 1.1 
are treated in considerable detail as evidenced by* 
Figure 5. 

The assignment of resources* from subprogram 
PCS 1.1 to output falls into two general categories. 
Some resources are assigned on the basis of student 
participation in particiil^ courses (using weekly stu- 
dent hours -T-WSH), while other resources are assigned 
on the basis of student general association with a 
student academic program (using student head count). 
Figure 2 gives typical examples of the assignment 
basis for several resources and outputs. Assignment 
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on the basis of student head count requires only 
an estinultf of student eumlments in "all output 
categories in the bud^et year, However, resource 
assignment on 'the basis of WSH requires the num- 
ber of WSH anticipated in each discipline and level, 
by students in each faculty or^school, degree, major, 
and level — that is, in each output category. 

Reassignment of program resources to specific 
output categories on the basis of WSH^ is performed 
bv the induced course load matrix (ICLM) of the Re- 
source Requirements Prediction Model 1.6 (RRPM 1.6) 
developed by NCHEMS. The program resources re- 
assigned by the ICLM are those predicted by the model, 
whereas the program resources to be reassigned by the 
transformation are those containe(i in the'^ university 
budget. The *'short method** of using RRPM 1.6, as 
described in Clark. Huff, Haight, and Collard (1973), 
offers a simple and practical method of substituting 
budget resources for predicted resources and so take 
advantage of the RRPM 1.6 soft^^are for the reassign- 
ment of budgeted resources to output categories. The 
RRPM input for the short method includes productivity 
ratios \vhich 'convert WSH taught to FTE faculty re- 
quired. The FTE faculty are a basis for determining 
other resource requireme'hts. Since budget resources 
are known, it is necessary only to calculate and to in- 
■"put suitable productivity ratios such that predicted 
resource requirements equal given budget resources. 
Therefore, when planned or budgeted student enrol- 
ment distribution is inputted, RRPM 1.6 will yield bud- 
geted costs per student academic program. 

. Use of RRPM 1.6 software has a number of other 
advantages. The software permits automatic handling 
and assignment of resources other than PCS 1.1 General 
Academic Instruction, and it pravides numerous alter- 
native outputs and a systematic input format. Also, 
since RRPM 1.6 is a long-range planning model, it is 
capable of autontatically estirjiating resource requil'e- 
ments for years beyond the budget year. The predic- 
tions may be based on institutional policies inherent in 
the budget or any others to be studied. The ICLM used 
in the sample case consists of about 15,000 elements 
which specify the relationship between programs and 
instructional disciplines or departments. Elements are 
ratios showing the aveiage number of WSH generated 
in each discipline and course level by a student at 
each level. in each student academic program. As indi- 
cated by Haight and Manning (1972), an historical- 
IGLM can be produced by the ICLM generator which 
uses information from the institution's student and- 
course (timetable) files as input, In order to build an 
ICLM for the budget year, appropriately modified 
current year student and course files were used as 
input to the generator. 



The distribution of resources from primary 
programs to outputs via the ICLM can be calculated 
and displayed separately for each type of resource 
(academic FTE, academic salaries, support salaries, 
etc.) and for each source of resources (subprogram 
• lev-el sources). In « the sample case, direct resources 
from General Academic Instruction (PCS 1.1) were 
analyzed separately for academic FTE, academic sal- 
aries, support salaries,, and supplies and other expenses 
requiring four runs of RRPM 1.6. The indirect resource 
assignments from* support "programs which were re- 
assigned on the WSH basis were grouped into one 
computer run.*^ 

Conclusion 

Tha proposed methodology transforms an insti- 
tutional line-item budget into formats which associate 
budgeted resourced with programs and 'anticipated 
outputs. The use of readily available software permits 
minimum cost implementation. Since the transforma- 
tion can be automated^, it is possible to generate trans- 
formations of the latest version of the evolving budget 
as required at any stage in the budget formulation 
process. This timely availability of budget information 
in program and output oriented formats encourages 
an analytical approach to institutional budgeting and 
' planning. 

Since program formats should be discussed 
along with the line-item budget and related data, tradi- 
tional budget procedures are not threatened directly. 
Use of the transformation may lead to the introduction 
of further systems arvd procedures associated with pro- 
gram budgeting. For example, the use of 'program 
formats for departmental budget requests may pro- 
mote more departmental study of the relationship 
between resources and outputs. Moreover, the mahy 
possible intermediary outputs can yield information 
and raise questions appropriate to budget priority and 
allocation determinations. The'se include the relative 
(and absolute) support of each academic program pro- 
vided by each "teaching and each support department 
and the budgeted contribution, by department and even 
by resource category, to each output unit, e,g. each 
student by suitable ^:ategory. In summary, th« infor- 
mation contained in the program formats offers a 
second perspective on resource allocation issues. Thus, 
the Important ^enafits to be sought from use of the 
transformation "are new and helpful insights into the 
perplexing problems of university budgeting. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation 
to Margaret Reti, Barbara Serediak, and Alec Tebbutt" 
of the Office of Institutional Research, The University 
of Cajgery, for their continuing assistance through all 
phases of the study reported. 
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'See Guiko There are numerous advantages to choosing the NCHEMS PCS, since it \s compatible with all NCHEMS 

sottware and standards. - 

-Discussion ot the complex notion ot "output" from educational activities is beyond the scope ot this paper. The reader 
interested in a state-ot-the-art treatment of the subject is referred to Mirek and WaJlhaus (1973). ^ , 

*For a moretietailed treatment see Office of Institutional Research (1973a, 1973b). 

^bee Culko {V)71\. For computational and display purposes, the NCHEMS PCS is abridged to exclude components not 
relevant to The University ot Calgary or this application. • 

"^Thts is not a relatively large matrix for these calculations since the emphasis of the example is on subprogram General 
. Academic Instruction (PCS 1.1) andihe other programs are handled at a higher levelof aggregation.^^ ' 

«The distribution was done using software develbped for The U»iiversity of Calgary Cost Study. These academic program 
cost studies, which have been reported for three years, are based on results of a faculty workload distribution questionnaire 
distributed annually as part of the Faculty Annual Report to the President: see Office of Institutional Research (1973c). The "Cost 
Finding Principles software developed by NCHEMS is an alternative. It has the facility for translating line-items from financial filea^ 
to programs via a crossover that allows allocations based on input percentages. It also allocates support program resources to 
primary programs, primary subprograms, disciplines and. course levefe. ^ 

^Weekly student hours (WSH) . are used instead of credit hours because The University of Calgary, like most Canadian 
universities, does not operate on a credit system. VVSH are student contact hours. . ' 

Hhe computer installation used was an IBM 360/50 operating under- HASP/05 Release 2(5.6. One run of the "short method" 
Vf RRPM 1.6 (without the formatted tile display RRPM 05) requlrredon the average 104 K, t tape drive, g discs, '5.5 minutes CPU 
time, and 15-20 minutes elapsed time. . 
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INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH IN HIGHER EDUCAtlON: 
DIFFERENT PROBLEMS. DIFFERENT PRIORITIES? 



Barry Morstain, University of Delaware 
John Smart, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 



I Given recertt social, political, and educational 
developments and the financial situation which now 
colifronts Americ:an higher education, a growing num- 
ber of colleges and universities are expressing serious 
cohcern over institutional mission and viability. Within 
this context, many questions are being raised about the 
role and nature of institutional research in this milieu. 

These questions have been addressed by several 
practitioners. Saupe and Montgomery (1970) attempted 
to define the parameters and purposes of institutional 
research and Dressel et al. (1971) developed a com- 
pendium ^ of perspectives on institutional research 
projects and directions. In terms of personnel engaged 
in institutional research activities, Glenny (197-1) stated 
individuals involved in analytical studies of this nature 
can at times contribute significantly to the shaping of 
policy or the resolution of problems and are, in many 
respects, the "anonymous leaders" of higher education. 

Some would question, however, whether these 
particular perspectives on the nature, direction, and 
import of institutional research have any empirical 
referent when compared to the professional responsi- 
bilities as reported directly by institutional research 
personnel. That is, what, priority do these individuals 
actually place on various job responsibilities commonly 
associated with institutional research offices? Tincher 
(1^70) reported that members of the Association for 
Institutional Research (AIR) rated ^'planning and coor- 
dination" as being thejr most important actual responsi- 
bility. "Studies of students" was ranked second in 
importarj^e, while relatively little emphasis was placed 
on studies involving "space utilization," "curriculum" 
antl "teaching." Furthermore,' Tincher reported * no 
substantive variation in actual priorities when insti- 
tutional research personnel were classified according 
to various institutional types. 

However, higher education has changed dramat- 
ically^since this earlier study which was actually con- 
ducted in (1969. Static and declining enrollments, 
worsening financial conditiona^^ the evolution of com- 
puter-based planning models, questions concerning 
accountability/cosk-effecti veness, collective - bargaining, 
etc. have worked to change the climate of American 



•higher education. Thus, if one is concerned about the 
nature of institutional research in this new area, it is 
important to determine the degree to which actual in- 
stitutional research priorities have shifted since the 
earlier period of Tincher^s study. Moreover, for differ- 
ent types of instittitions, some of the problems noted 
above are more urgent than at others. If institutional 
research personnel are a^tlempting to respond to these 
' different problems, it is conceivable that the priority of 
these activities may now show more variation' across 
institutions than before. 

VVhile these concerns constitute a primary focus, 
this paper goes beyond a replication of Tihcher's study 
and seeks to deterniine the degree of disparity between 
the perceived and pre/erred priorities of institutional 
researchers. Results from this area of investigation 
may shed light on what these professionals believe they 
should be doing and, indirectly, may provide some 
insights on the "responsiveness" of institutional re- 
search personnel to the new pressing problems of 
American higher education. 

The Study \ 

A questionnaire was distributed to ali members 
of AIR (N= 1048) in the spring of 1973. ' ' ' \ 

The instrument included: 

1. Ten demographic/backgroUnd items pertain- 
ing to the respondents and their institutions;' 

2. The Job Descriptive Index, a standardized 
measure of five dimensions of job satisfaction 
used previously in business and industry 
(Smith etai., 1969);? 

3. Eight areas of job responsibility associated 
with institutional research offices (Tincher, 
1970). 

A total of 706 (67%) usable questionnaires were^ 
returned for analysis. For this study, respondents were 
classified according to institutional type; private col- 
leges or universities (N=166); public colleges or uni- 
versities (N = 357), and community colleges (N= 113). 
In terms of the e^ght job responsibility areas, respon- 
■ dents were asked to rank-order these areas from one 
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fo eight (1 = highest priority) on both an "is" (per- 
ceived) and "should be" (preft-rredj basis. 

The initial analysis focused only on the top- 
ranked job responsibility as perceived by institutio^l 
research personnel in 1969 (Tincher, 1970] and our 
results in 1973. Irrespective of institutional affiliation, 
have there been substantial shifts in the actual (per- 
ceived) priorities of various job responsibility areas? 
Table 1 presents the proportion of AIR members in 
1969 and 1973 who ranked any given job responsibility 
as-luiving tho higliest priorit^v (e.g. a ranking of "I"). 

Table 1 

MAJOR EMPHASIS OF ACTUAL JOB RESPONSIBILITIES 
FOR INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS * 



Job 1973 Survey 1969 Survey^ 

Responsibility (N^706) (N = 669) 



Planning & Coordination 


22.5% 


27.8%" 


Budget & Finance 


19.7% 


10.0% 


Studies of Students 


19.5% 


16.1% 


Organizational Studies 


10.2% 


4.5% 


Faculty Studies 


7.5% 


9.7% 


Data Systems & Computers 


6.4% 


5.8% 


Curriculum Studies 


3.3% 


, 3.1 % 


Space Utilization 


• 2.1% 


3.1% 


Other 


5.8 %.\. 


8.1% 


No Response 


3.0% ' 


11.7% 



>From Tincher, W. A. (1970), "A Study of the Members oi the 
Association for Institutional Research/' 



Some similarities .are aipparent across the two 
surveys. P'or example, curriculum studies and analyses 
of space utilization have relatively low perceived 
priority in both the 1969 and 1973 surveys. Planning 
and coordination activities were ranked the highest 
in both years, although in absolute terms^ there was a 
5.3^r decrease from 1969 to 1973 in the number of 
AIR members who ranked this responsibility as having 
the highest priority. However, there was a substantial 
increase {9.7<^f ) in the number of respondents ranking 
budget and finance as their highest responsibility area. 
This may be related to the decreased priority noted 
above for planning and coordination activities. Organ- 
izational studies showed an apparent increase in per- 
ceived priority (up 5.7^r), studies of students gained 
somewhat (up 3.4 Cr ), while studies of faculty declined 
slightly in terms of its high priority ranking (down 
2.2':^). 



The second set oT analysis attempted to deter- 
mine the amount ,of variation which existed in the 
perceived (is) and preferred (should be) priorities of 
institutional research personnel across the three 
college/university Settings. In'^addition, an attempt was 
made to identify the degree of disparity which existeid 
between the perceived and preferred priorities of insti- 
tutional research personnel in each of the three insti- 
tutional groupings.^ Figure 1 presents the percentage 
of respondents who "perceived" each of the eight job 
responsibilities as having high priority. The results 
suggest the relative amount of emphasis which insti- 
tutional research personnel in these three types of 
colleges and universities place on the eight job respon- 
sibility areas. 

For example, respondents in private, four-year 
colleges and universities vyere characterized primarily 
by their relatively greater emphasis on activities in the 
areas of planning-QOordination and budget-finances. 
They tended' to devote proportionately less emphasis 
than their colleagues on organizational studies. Those 
institutional research personnel in public, four-year 
colleges and universities were distinguished from their 
colleagues primarily by their tendency to spend rela- 
tively more time on studies of faculty, space utilization, 
and data systems. In addition, they placed relatively 
less emphases on planning-coordination activities, stud- 
ies of students, and curriculum stildies. Finally, com- 
munity college institutional researchers were charac- 
terized primarily by their greater emphasis on studies 
of students and curriculum studies. They tended to 
place relatively less emphasis than their colleague^ on 
activities associated with budget-finances, data systems, 
and space utilization. In terms pf the perceived priori- 
ties of the job responsibility areas, there^ appeared to be 
a rather well differentiated pattern in which each 
institutional group had two or three dominant areas 
of activity. From this pattern, one might conclude that 
there appeared to be some "uniqueness" to the high 
priority activities of institutional research personnel in 
these three types of institutions. 

Figure 2 presents the percentage of respondents 
in each of the three institutional groups who preferred 
that each of the same eight job responsibility areas 
have a "high" priority at his or her institution. The 
results suggest the relative amount of emphasis which 
institutional research personnel in these three types of 
colleges and universities believe shouJd be placed on 
the eight responsibility areas. 

Inspection of Figure 2 reveals that there were 
no distinguishing features for institutional research 
personnel in private institutions in comparison to the 
other two groups. The relative importance which they 
attached to six of the responsibility areas fell between 
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Figure 1 

PERCEIVED "HIGH" PRIORITY JOB RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS CATEGORIZED BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
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the* preferred importance ascribed to these areas by 
their peers in public institutions and community col- 
leges. Their preferred ranking of data system responsi- 
bilities was only very slightly above that of their 
colleagues in public institutions and- their preferred 
ranking of space utilization studies was only minimally 
below that of their peers in community colleges. Insti- 
tutional researchers in public institutions were charac- 
terized primarily by their higher preferred rankings of 
activities related to budget-finances and organizational 
studies and their lower preferred ranking of curricula 
studies. Institutional research personnel tn community 
colleges were distinguished from their colleagues pri- 
marily by' their relatively greater preference for studies 
of students and curricula and their relatively lower 
preference for activities associated with budget- 
finances. Again, there was some "distinctiveness'' 
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across the preferred priorities of respondents in these 
three institutional groups with most variation occurring 
in the areas of budget and finance, studies of students, 
curricula, and to a lesser degree, organizational studies. 

Figures 3, 4, and 5 present the diisparity betiveen 
the perceived and preferred priorities of institutional 
research personnel in each of the three types of colleges 
and universities. Figure 3 presents the results for those 
in private institutions. Institutional research personnel 
in these institutions indicated a considerably higher 
preference for curricula, studies than was presently 
given this area of responsibility and preferred to be less 
involved in activities in the area of budget-finances and 
space utilization. Their colleagues in public institutions 
indicated several fairly broad disparities between their 
perceived and preferred priorities (See Figure 4). 
Primarily, institutional researchers in public institu- 
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Figure 2 

PREFERRED ''HIGH PRIORITY |OB RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS CATEGORIZED BY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
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fUn- lud^t't Students Faculty Or^ani- Data Space Curricula 
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lions would prefer greater involvement in planning- 
coordination activities and organizational studies. They 
tended to prefer less involv^ent in studies of faculty 
and activities in the areas of data systems and space 
utilization. Inspection of Figure 5 reveals that insti- 
tutional research personnel in community colleges 
indicated the least disparity betu^een their perceived 
and preferred priorities. The only noticeable discre- 
pancy for this group u^as in the area of curricula 
studies in which they indicated a desire for greater 
involvemea^. In sum, the disparity between perceived 
and preferred priorities appeared to be the greatest 
for institutional research personnel in public institu- 
tions (5 areas of disparity) w^ith less disparity for 
individuals at private institutions (3 areas) and com- 
munity colleges (1 area). 



Discussion 

Based on an analysis of the top-ranked job 
responsibilities of AIR members (see Table 1), budget 
and finance activities and organizational studies are 
currently receiving a higher priority than was fecund in 
the 1969 survey. Since many institutions are faced 
with even more difficult financial problems than in 1969 
(related in part to static or declining enrollments and 
increased competition for available resources), it is 
reasonable to expect that individuals involved in analy- 
sis of "institutional functioning'* would attach 'greater 
significance to budget and finance activities in 1973 
than was true four years earlier. Moreover, although 
many post-secondary institutions have peaked in terms 
of student ^enrollments, these institutions (especially 
public institutions) have continued to become more' 
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Figure 3 

DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PERCEIVED & PREFERRED '"HIGH" PRIORITIES: 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS (N = 166) 
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complex organizations — structurally and functionally, 
and it is not surprising that a higher top-ianked 
.4)nority was placed on organizational studies in 1973 
than in 1969.. Many writers have expressed the view- 
point that colleges and universities are impersonal — 
students are "processed" through their education, the 
spirit of "community** on campus (although college 
catalogs proffer otherwise) is niore myth than reality — 
thus, the complex organization and size of certain 
institutions may now be posing more urgent problems 
to those faculty and administrators concerned about 
the efficiency as well as the "humaneness'* of insti- 
tutioi^s of higher learning. 

Looking at job responsibilities irrespective of 
institutional type has its limitations, however. Not only 
do the "actual'* and "preferred'* priorities vary by 
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institutional setting (Figures 1 .& 2), So does the degree 
of disparity between perceived and preferred priorities 
afs reported ''by institutional research personnel in the 
1^73 survey (Figures 3-5). In many respects, this 
further confirms the uniqueness of post-secondary 
institutions — ^ various types of institutions have dif- 
ferent mission, purposes, and constituencies — but 
beyond that; this information suggests tliat institu- 
tional research activity (its role, the satisfaction derived 
from it, etc.) may be noticeably different at various 
colleges and universities. 

For example, institutional research personnel at 
private institutions perceive that moderately high 
priority is currently attached to budget and finance 
responsibilities, although they Would prefer that Jess 
emphasis be placed on such activities. In addition, 
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Figure 4 

DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PERCEIVED & PREFERRED HIGH" PRIORITIES: 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS IN PUBLIC INSTITUtlONS (N = 357) 
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institutional researchers at public institutions would 
prefer that less priority be attached to studies of 
faculty, space utilization, and data systems. With the 
rise of public state-wide commissions, collective bar- 
gaining, reduced capital funding, etc.. many more 
requests are being made for just these types of studies, 
although respondents at these institutions may not 
derive great satisfaction from their evolving responsi- 
bilities, in these particular areas. 

On the other hand, individuals at private insti- 
tutions would prefer to place more priority on curri- 
culum studies (as is the case with individuals at 
community colleges), and individuals at public insti- 
tutions would prefer that more priority be placed on 
organizational studies and planning/coordination 
activities. 



Beyond descriptive purposes, the data reported 
in this study may have implications for establishing 
a conceptual framework for judging how satisfied 
institutional research personnel are with their pro- 
fessional position and responsibilities. That is, it has 
been observed that individuals at community colleges 
have the most congruence between their perceived and 
preferred job responsibilities while individuals at 
public institutions report the least congruence between 
"what is'*- and 'Vhat should be** in terms of job 
responsibilities. Given a congruence/incongruence 
model, are institutional research personnel at commu- 
nity colleges relatively more satisfied with their position 
than individuals at private and public colleges and 
universities?. Are the correlates of job satisfaction 
different for individuals at these different types of 
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Figure 5 ^ 
DISCREPANCY BETWEEN PERCEIVED & PREFERRED ^HIGH" PRIORITIES: 
INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCHERS IN COMMUNITY COLLEGES (N = 113) 
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institutions? Moreover, in what ways can institutional 
research become more satisfying to individuals engaged 
in such activity? 

These questions may be fruitful areas of investi- 
gation and could be related to the attraction and 
retention of institutional research professionals in the 
field, of higher education and indirectly, the attractive- 
ness of membership in a professional society such as 
AIR; 

The research reported h6re may also identify 
areas in which ''developmental" activities may find 
support among institutional researchers. For example, 
individuals at community colleges attJicHed the highest 
priority among, all institutional groups to studies of 
students, and they (like their colleagues at private 



. institutions) reported that more priority should be 
placed on curriculum studies. Respondents at public 
institutions felt that more priority should be placed 
on planning/coordination activities and organizational 
studies. It is conceivable, therefore, that topical work- 
ships — aimed specifically at these target groups — 
may be of interest to individuals who wish to become 
more involved (or *who wish to become more compe- 
tent) ii\ these particular domains of institutional 
research activity. 

Given the results of this study, one may con- 
clude that various facets of -.institutional research have^ 
different priorities (on both an actual and preferred 
basis) at different types of institutions. Thus the ob- 
served variation in job responsibilities (especially the 
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preferred priorities) may be an indirect indicationlhat 
AIR professionals are "responsive" to the divergent 
problems and issues facing very different types of 
post-se.condary institutions. More importantly, how- 
ever, the degree to which these individuals are effective 



in developing a framework for understanding and 
solving these problems could be a determining factor i;n 
shaping the role and purpose of higher education in the 
years ahead. . 



^See the A/R Nevvs/efter (April, '1974) l^or a summary of the results from this aspect of the study. . 

"See I- Smart and B. Morstain. Assessment of job satisfaction among college admlnl'itrators. Research in Higher Education, 
t')74. (m press! tor results from this aspect of the study. 

^For these analyses, "hieh priority:' wA^ defined as a ranking of 1, 2, or 3. lr\ effect, the rankings were trichotomlzed into 
"high/' "medium/' (ranking ot 4-6) and "low" priority (7 or more). For easier iriterpretability, only "nigh" priority rankings are 
presented jn this study. 
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ALTERNATIVE CHOICES IN PREPARING 

FUTURE INSTITUTIONAL RESEARCH PROFESSIONALS 



Garj; A. Rice, Yakima Valley College 



Are institutional researchers prepared to meet 
tht» challenges which will confront • them? During a 
panel discussion, two contemporary philosophical and 
methodological training procedures were {Examined: 
'Marvin Peterson, from the University of Michigan, 
approaches preparation in a global, conceptual manner 
to produce a researcher who was concerned with total 
institutional change. F. Craig Johnson, from Florida 
State^Univfirsity. on the other hand, bases his program 
-on the phiioso'phy that the effective researcher is 
taught institutional research rather than taught about 
institutional research. Subsequently, reactions were 
presented by Joseph Sutton, as a university practitioner. 
William Sboemaker, representing small, liberal arts 
. colleges, and myself, as a community college researcher. 
The following summarizes the presentations by pro- 
fessors Peterson and Johnson and the responses. 

Five basic principles form the foundation of 
Professor Peterson's concept of institutional research: 

1) The primary role or functioil of institutional 
research in an institution or agency is adap- 
tive; i.e., the concern is to assist the total 
institution in constantly changing toward a 
more effective state. 

2) Institutional research is, a process and not 
merely a position or person. 

3) The perspective of institutional research is 
the total institution: a policy or plannihg 
perspective. 

4) 'istitutional research must provide a- com- 
i nation of breadth.- and depth both in con- 

^, 1 skills and research methods. 

5) Institutional research has many potential 
constituency and administrative office rela- 
tionships which it must manage. 

Thus, Peterson has established broad 'parameters 
to encompass the divergent roles institutional research 
will fulfill. Additionally, he emphasizes the creation of 
divergent analytic skills or methods and a conceptual 
framework of sufficient breadth lo allow for flexibility. 
Such a researcher would understand change dynamics 
and be capable of assessing institutional effectiveness. 
He would, however, not confine his efforts to measure- 

13 
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ment of institutional efficiency or cost effectiveness but 
also could place the college goals within social, politi- 
cal, economic, and educational reality. 

Since Peterson perceives the institutional: re- 
search process as an interface between data and deci- 
sions, the researcher should have expertise in data 
analysis, statistical techniques and research design. 
A more significant contribution, however, is the per- 
son's ability to* turn broad questions of institutional 
structure and functioning into researchable questions 
and vice versa. As a corollary to phrasing clearer 
questions, such an individual could identify better 
data sources upon which to base sound management 
decisions. 

Because he views the, college as dynamic, ii 
follows that his concept of institutional research is a 
non-repetitive process. Thus, the researcher would 
strive to analyze and implement a MIS but would 
institutionalize the reports so that they become "rou- 
tine" within other college domains rather than in the 
institutional research offices. This professional general- 
ist would focus on major questions of institjijtional 
direction, long-range strategies, and interinstitutional 
comparisons as well as begin ta address those deci- 
sions which have traditionally had the greatest impact 
on the college but received the least analysis. 

Finally, Peterson recognizes the growing trend 
toward political implications of internal decisions and 
increasing pressure to make the institutional research 
office accountable to an ever-increasing number of 
constituencies. Therefore, the research officer nee'ds to 
understand and appreciate the approaches of the econ- 
omist, psychologist, management scientist, politician, 
etc., if he is to conceptualize the complex human 
organization classified higher education. 

^ Based upoi^ the principles cited above,' Peterson 
has- organized His training program around several 
benchmarks. First, students from many academic disci- 
plines or professional schools are individually assessed 
against a list of broad skills including organizational 
analysis, research methods and statistics. The purpose 
of this initial evaluation is to identify specific charac- 
teristics of the learner. Such assessment defines short 



cuts by tailoring each program to the person's needs 
rather than vice versa. Subsequently, five broad areas 
are stressed in a concentrated two-year program beyond 
a strong master's degree which included some research 
or statistical background. First, there are some higher 
education courses which develop conceptual and 
analytic approache.s to organizational and administra- 
tive behavior, finance, and'state coordination to provide 
the total institutional perspective. Also included are 
ele(,tives on students, faculty, curriculum planning 
and asj>essment and a seminar on "Institutional Re- 
search and Planning." Second, the prospective re- 
searcher is encouraged to seek a cognate (non-Educa- 
tion) backgn)und to provide an interdisciplinary focus. 
Especially emphasized are professional areas of busi- 
ness, economics, public administration, policy studies, 
operations research, et.al. Third, "the student must be 
thoroughly grounded in research design and statistics 
but vvi4'h attention to qualitative as well as quantitive 
data collection and analysis approaches. Along with 
this, opportunity is provided for ' hands on" experience 
with large-scale, computer-based data systems. Fourth, 
an internship in an institutional research office or 
administrative office involved in large-scale studies of 
higher education allows the student to compare theory 
with reality. Finally, the preliminary exam which 
requires the student to conceptualize and analyze a 
problem in higher education with application to a 
specific setting and the disse?1ation produces an insti* 
tutional researcher vvho can evolve with the field or 
move Jnto a top administrative role in *a college of- 
university. 

Professor Johnson, proposed, however, that the 
training be approached from a different tack. Stressing 
the impact of individuals such as Mager, Saupe and 
Brunner upon his thinking, Johnson stressed that a real 
difference exists' betv/een learning institutional research 
and iearnin.^ uboiit institutional research, He feels that 
the latter is utilized in teaching college administrators 
to be aware of the implications of institutional re- 
search for their support. However, the goal of the 
former is to have students apply existing knowledge 
and skills to solve institutional problems. This involves 
data^ collection within a single institution, analysis of 
that data relating it to institutional purposes, and 
writing course reports for decision makers. He empha- 
sizes the single institution as interinstitutional compari- 
sons fall within the purvue of higher education. His 
definition of institutional research does not include 
training objectives from specific subject matter, i.e., 
statistics, computer science, higher education, etc., 
although it is vital that the student develop marketable 
skills in these areas. It also does not include philosophi- 
cal, soo^Jr^iTeSticational bases for institution^- re- 
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search since they should emerge from the tasks which 
the student confronts. 

The methodology employed throughout the pro- 
gram is to present the student with a series of problem- 
solving exercises. The^e exercises are expressed as 
competency-based instructional objectives expressed 
in popular educational jargon. The student draws on 
his own background and skills to solve the situation 
while the instructor remains available to assist the 
student. Sul^sequently, they jointly discuss: the sub- 
stance of the exercise as well as its broader research 
questions and implications. Thus, the primary goal is 
to get the student to know how to dp institutional 
research and, secondarily, to teach him 'something., 
-;about institutional research. ^ 

Lest the implication be left that a programmed 
robot was to be produced, Johnson pointed out that 
some of the critical attributes of top caliber researchers 
are matters of innate talent. Such thiiigs as identifying 
fruitful hypotheses, sensitivfty to human needs and 
frailities, relating findings to the problem, order pri- 
orities, forming reasonable value judgments, incorpor- 
ating a professional code of ethics within himself, etc., 
are nurtured but their growth potential must be avail- 
able, Thus, talented individuals are selected and trained 
in specific, skills. The program uses structured tasks 
to appraise how far along each person is^toward being 
ready to do institutional research. ■ ^ 

At this point, it is appropriate to call attention 
to some of the similarities and differences between 
the respective programs. First, the goal of each program 
is to prepare a highly competent, sophisticated individ- 
ual who can be relied upon to assist decision-makers 
in post-secondary education to make more reasoned 
and prudent decisions. Second, they both emphasize 
that the person embarking upon a career in institutional 
research either have or develop extensive knowledge 
in a cognate area other than education. Especially areas 
of economics, public administration, business, public 
policy analysis, and finance are stressed since the 
day-to-day institutional research operations are center- 
ing more on such things as cost effective analysis, 
program budgeting, needs assessment, etc. Third, both 
programs stress that the researcher have a fundamental 
grounding in statistics and research design, although 
Peterson has his students take specific coursework, 
while Johnson feels these skills should emerge within 
the student as he confronts specific tasks. This same 
means to an end is employed by both to prepare the 
student to become aware of the philosophical, social, 
and educational evolution of institutional research to 
the present state of the art. Fourth, it appears that 
Peterson tends to view institutional research primarily 
as an art undergirded with a body of technical skills 
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while Johnson seems to view institutional research as 
an. assemblege of sophisticated skills that is supple- 
mented with a sensitivity to the human portion of the 
equations. Fifth, although' the positions seem to differ 
with regard to teaching institutional research versus 
teaching about institutional research, even Peterson 
acknowledges that coursework in higher education is 
kept to a minimum because such classes tend to talk 
abouf education rather than analyze education itself. 
Thus, both seem to stress that there is a foun4ation 
knowledge the researcher needs to have at his disposal 
regardless of the way .he approaches the task. Sixth, 
they both recognize the benefits of a "hands on" 
experience of learning by doing. Johnson makes this 
the cornerstone of his program while Peterson requires 
an internship of his students. Finally, both programs 
appear to have built-in flexibility to adjust or adapt 
curriculum and training- requirements to the changing 
nature and ne6ds of higher education. 

With ail this similarity, there are some points 
of divergence between tha}x.> approaches. Peterson's 
program seems to draw upon and adapt the program 
more to the skills and needs of the incoming sludent 
while Johnson has all of his students attempt a 
common series of exercises based on experiences of 
persons already practicing research. Second, Johnson's 
progran produced more of a technical specialist while 
Peterson prepares more of a generalist who approaches 
the problem somewhat pragmatically. Finally, Peterson 
tends to view institutional research more as a process 
while Jphnson sees it as a procedure. The former views 
the college or university as in a state of constant 
flux and ihe researcher must study it in motion while 
the latter isolates stable, recurring relationships for 
scrutiny. v> 

These programs appear to have different philo- 
sophical and methodological bases! How well do they 
work-in the day-to-day duties researchers are asked 
to perform? Joe Sutton felt several concrete points 
needed to be made. First, he observed, persons shodld 
be aware of the value systems that various groups on 
'campus bring to a problem. These constraints help 
bring perspective convergeance to a problem even r if 
they, don't help resolve* jt. Thus, the researcher needs 
some political awareness to reach concensus among 
all parties. Second, decision-maker*) often ask. research- 
ers to come up with today's answers yesterday. The 
researcher has to carry out a "quick-and-dirty" study 
that is'^not so "dirty." He did not argue against experi- 
mental design but the researcher must be able to handle 
le.ss than ideal conditions due X6 time and resources. 
Th-rd, the researcher often comes up with lots of 
answers; i.e.; 6 inches of computer printout/for which 



there are no defined problems. The researcher has to 
learn to give understandable meaning to data. 

Finally, institutional research frequently, gives 
the least attention to the most important problems. 
He cited a continuum of areas of study based on ease 
of quantification as follows: Finance, Facilities, 'Staflf, 
Students, Programs and Purposes. Institutional research 
tends to spend the bulk of its efforts and resources 
analyzing' finances and gives minimal attention to 
purposes. Joe Sutton concluded by proposing that the 
researcher begin to spend more time with purposes 
and less with the security blanket of quantifiable data. . 

William Shoemaker postulated that the function 
is changing to the point that classic preparation modes 
no longer fit. Th.e researcher needs to take more of a 
systems approach to problem solving. First, he must 
deal with comprehehsive, detailed data related to insti- 
tutional operations, analysis and planning. Second, 
he must recognize the interactive nature of intrainsti- 
lutional data and, third, the first two must be related 
to the outcome or institutional goals. 

A second point he stressed was the need to 
be aware 'of the on-campus psycho-socio-political 
ramifications of MIS development. The "process" of 
decision-making '^nd planning is as important as the 
derived information. . ,* 

Finally, he pointed out that external reporting 
and interinstitutional comparisons will increase al- 
though the ominous implications traditionally asso- 

^ ciated with it need not occur. Thus, 'the researcher 
needs to become an "extrainstitutional researcher" in 
the sense of ^eing . aware of general environmental 
trends, evaluating cooperative relationships with other 
colleges,, and monitoring the activity of state and 
federal agencies. 

The two-year community/junior colleges pre- 

. sented some unique problems for institutional research 
personnel. Historically, ^research endeavors have, with 
a few notable exceptions, been carried out in -a rela- 
tively haphazard manner because the designated person 
didn't have an operating budget, support staff, or 
authority to initiate 'meaningful studies. Additional 
constraints included the "open-door" philosophy, ex- 
treme student mobility, no real concensus on what 
data yvas essential, a paucity of sophisticated computer- 

• based resource prediction models, an indirect bias 
by other segments jof higher -^education Mh at two-year 
colleges couldn't conduct meaningful institutional re- 
search and, finally, a lack of institutional commitment 
to utilize the results of research and MIS for making 
sound admiriislrative.decisions. 

However, the Zeitquist of public demand for 
predictability, measurability, accountability, and man- 
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ageability has modified the image from that of Bob 
Cratchet with his green eyeshade and quill pen to a 
modern professional. Such a person needs a funda- 
mental grounding in MIS systems design and analyses, 
statistics, and a general working knowledge of com- 
puters. It is essential that the researcher at the two-year 
college Jevel be able to communicate with the staff at 
their level of, background and interest. Initial fears of 
the *'time and -^motion man," "chicken entrails an- 
al vzt?r/* or ''walking computer" need td be allayed. 
Btjcause institutional research has goals to (1) help 
organize the,, college to achieve its gbals, (2) relate 
institutional goals with current reality, and (3) tie 
plans for the future with avowed purposes, it is" essen- 
tial that the researcher have a broad awareness of the 
state ot higher educatioir. ' ^ 

Three areas for improving institutional research 
at the two-year college level were made: First, commu- 
nity colleges have to break out of a reactive mode of 
problem solving and incorporate a systematic planning 



approach based on empirical information. This includes 
employment and formal recognition of the role and 
purpose of institutional ' research within their insti- 
tution. Second, there is aa urgent need for in- 
service training in the form 'Of workshops, institutes, 
seminars, conferences, etc., to upgrade the back- 
ground of those current practitioners. Third, there 
needs to be a closer degree and spirit of cooperation 
between the university researcher and his two-year 
-college counterpart on a professional colleague 
basis. While^ some of the problems are idiosyncratic, 
most are common to higher education and there is 
little gained by having each researcher reinvent the 
wheel. ' ' . 

The theme of the whole session centeried around 
a comparison of 'two dominant methods for training 
future personnel and focusing attention on- the role 
similarities o£ the two-and four-year institutions. The 
fact that the Asbociation recognizes this concern and 
continues to address it in an open forum- is a hopeful 
sign. 
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